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| Mission Furniture—How to Make It 
PARTS 1, 2 and 3 
COMPYISL 9S designs, all different, with full imstruetions tor making each piece, and Wood 
Working for Amateur Craftsmen, a book explaining every essential step in wood-working. 
| The Mission Furniture books describe how to make furniture for every room in the house, as well 
1] Vings and chairs for the pore and lawn Whether you need a compiete set or only some 
\| special article to fil with here and there, you will find full directions, dimensions and working 
| drawings for making it in these books. T e instructions are easy to follow, so that even the 
] amateur can get most satisfactory results. Every piece of furniture shown in the picture was 
l] made by one of our readers who is strictly an amateur witli tools. He experienced no diffieulty 1 
| the work and Was so well pleased that he took this p otograph, W eh he as k ndly allowed us to 
1] Wse 
it 
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| The Designs are Attractive and of Most Approved Patterns and Comprise the Following : 
| Book Part 1 Book Part 2 
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Here is a testimony showing other possibllities : 

| Please send me Part Two, Mission Furniture Hou 

| take It, by mail prepaid l have Part One, and have made and 

| 1 $400.00 worth of ne piece of furniture, and im not a car } 
| enter either, but with the instructions “Written so I can under ie) $3 | 
| md it have a business of my ow eo 

| Yours truly JOHN S&S, COLEMAN ‘WooD “WorKinG 
AMATEUR CRAFTSMEN 
Garnet ® 
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Automobile Skates 
Canada’s National Skates 


They are used by the most champion amateur 
and professional hockey teams. They are 
stronger, lighter and speedier. 


Blades are made of hard-tempered nickel steel. 


Tops are light and strong. All good dealers 
carry them. 


Write now for our 1914-15 Hockey Year 
Book---to be had free for the asking. Mien- 


tion MaclLean’s Magazine and address 


CANADA CYCLE & MOTOR COMPANY, Limited 


WEST TORONTO, ONT. 


Montreal Winnipeg Vancouver 
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Just Plain Big Ben 


kS. Big Ben made his 
mark in this world by 
he Iping live wire men Ing, true. His bold, black hands 





Big Ben stands seven inches tall, 


big, strong, handsome, alert, smii 





and numerals show up plainly in 
make theirs; he was less “ | 
i , the early morning light. 
than eight months old 
When he broke the world’s He'll call you with one straight five 
minute riz ten half-minute notes at 


record as a success. 


half minute intervals unless you switch 
— . him off. A drop of oil a year will keep 
For five vears he’s occupied the © im fit for a lifet »f sert 
pedestal of tame in the alarm clock 
} held 23.04 () de ilers have placed His price is $2.90 in th States, o.00 
} 1 } in Canada It not found at your dealer’ 
| him on a Inahovany pedestal but 5 : a 
= ; ; send a money order addressed to his mak 
iree_ mullion homes he’s just ers, ‘‘Westclox, La Saile, Illinois,’* and 
> ) ; 

plain Big Bet he'll come to your door—charges prepaid 

| | 





OTAMMERING or STUTTERIN 


may make life miserable for your child, or for one of your family ot 








friends. 
If it does, you owe it to the sufferer to investigate the successful Arnott 
methods of permanently curing these disturbing impediments. We will 
gladly give you full particulars and references. Cured pupils everywhere. 


THE ARNOTT INSTITUTE 


BERLIN ONTARIO CANADA 
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We Help You 
to Take That 


Holiday! 


F you want to earn some 

extra money so you can 
take a holiday this winter, 
we will help you. You 
supply a few hours of your 
spare time each week and 
we will supply the money. 
There are many people in 
your district who will read 


MACLEAN’S 
MAGAZINE 


if its real character is ex- 
plained to them. They 
will readily subscribe if 
you ask them. 


N each subscription we 
allow you a liberal com- 
mission. By giving three 
or.four hours a week to this 
work you can earn several 


hundred dollars a year. 


OU will enjoy the work 

and will find it one of 
the best experiences you 
can get. We teach vou 
how to SELL, how to ap- 
proach men and get their 
orders. 
a little 
work. 


All you supply is 


spare time and 


END a postal card to- 

day, asking us to show 
you how we can help you 
earn a holiday trip this 
winter. 


MacLean Publishing Co., Ltd. 


143-153 University Avenue, Toronto, Canada 
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THE FEBRUARY NUMBER 

Zo make each number better than the 
one thich preceded it is the objective 
puint of the editors of MacLean’s Maga 
zine. That a distinct margin of improve 
ment will be shown is the promise held 
out with reference to the February issue 
It is going to be most decidedly the best 
set. 


Here are a few of the reasons why 
ce feel so confident about it 


The leading article will deal with 
some interesting phases in the joint 
carcer of tivo prominent Canadians, men 
who are Empire-builders. The stories 
told are ‘inside stuff,” never having 
been published hefore interesting, 
amusing, illuminating, serving the vdlu 
able purpose of proving not how but 
why these men have achieved so remark 


able a success. 


‘Where Canada Leads the World” is 
the title of another February head-liner 
There are many waus in which Canada 
lead the world, as this article very 
onvincingly demonstrates. To read thia 
s fo inerease one’s pride in the achieve- 
ments and potentialities of the Do- 
minton 


in outstanding feature of the war is 
the remarkable work of the Red Cross. 
in article in February issue from the 
pen of the president of the Canadian 
Red Cross Society will tell how the 


grand ork at the front is carried on. 


The menace of the deadly level cross 


na, and hat the Government is doing 
to overcome it, forms the hasis for a 
decidedly interesting article b Vr 
Craick., 


is for fiction, the editors have some 
decidedly neu features to introduce 
There will be a love story by L. M 
Vontgomery ; and if vou have read “The 
Indecision of Margaret” in the present 
issue, you will lose no time about turn 
ing the pages of the February number 
until you find “My Lady Jane.” 


W. M. Gladish contributes a war story 
with a brand new idea. This exciting 
varn is based on @ new conception 
modern warfare, a development that 
might revolutionize the conduct f 
battles. 


The story of an Indian maid and a 
modern man, a unique love story, is told 
by Robert E, Pinkerton in his best style. 
It will be found a wholesome, virile 
story with all of the charm that attaches 
to tales of the great north land 


“4A few bars in the Key of G,’” one 
of the best short stories ever written, 
is included in the list of extra special 
features for February. 


Some especially fine illustrations have 
been obtained for the coming number 
the very best work of the best Canadian 
artists. 
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Somewhere—Near or Far— 
Lies the 


ss Goodyear Tire. 


Seu Tee Teaukle 


Brings You Nearer to Buying Goodyears 


Tire efficiency has become so pronounced a science, that men no longer have to 


buy on conjecture or guess. 


To-day, most users know what to seek in a tire. 


And 


those who are experiencing tire trouble are surely coming to Goodyears, the tires that 


have long won and held first place. 


Consistent Quality 
Consistent quality has won for Good- 
years. Where others must experiment 
and change at the expelise of users, Good- 
year tires continue to give utmost service 
through super-quality. 


For Goodyears are well-balaiced tires. 
Their quality and workmanship through- 
out are uniform. And the quality is al- 
wavs the same, whatever the size of the 
tire. Such master construction imsures 
the tire economy and satisfaction that 
men have come to take for granted in 
Goodyears. 


Four Goodyear Thoughts 
When other tires fail they bring you 
nearer to Goodvears in this wav: 


Every rim-cut is 


Every loose tread will urge reduction 
of this risk. In Goodyears—by a patent 
method—we reduce it by 60 per cent. 


Every puncture suggests our double 
thick All-Weather tread. So does skid- 
ding. So does wear. 


And Canada Made 


And Goodyears are made in Canada, at 
our Bowmanville, Ontario, factory. Here 
exclusive methods and equipment and 
master workmen assure you of utmost 
value that can be put into a tire. 


The —_ is Maximum sturdiness, the 
limit of safety, the minimum of trouble. 
You want the benefit. Soon or late that 
want will bring you to these matchless 





bound to remind you | 


that No-Rim-Cut tires Goop> é 
ene MADEN CANADA 


Every blow - out 
should suggest that our 
‘On-Air’? eure ends a 








No-Rim-Cut Tires fers 


With All-Weather Treads or Smooth 


Goodyear tires. From 
that day on you will 
\ never give up. 


“YEAR 


-when our 
All-Weather tread of- 
winter security 
such as no other tread 


Start now 








verv frequent cause. 


ean offer. 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company of Canada, Limited 


Head Office, TORONTO, ONT. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS 











Factory, BOWMANVILLE, ONT 
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Vol. XXVIII 


War in Winter: 


A Study of Conditions at the Battle Front 


BITTER wind from the nor’-west, 
A rising at time to such paroxysms 

of elemental fury that it drowns 
out the roar of the big guns and the 
staccato rattle of musketry; a long, 
shallow trench, partly filled with drifted 
snow and dotted with dark figures 
huddled beneath its frozen embankments 
for protection from the numbing blasts 
and the still more deadly hail that comes 
from the direction of the enemy; files of 
weary soldiers plodding along snow- 
banked roads, sleep-fagged and hungry, 
but obsessed with grim determination to 
reach the point where they are needed to 
carry out the plans of a general who 
plays a colossal game with a continent 
for a chess board and uses battalions as 
pawns; the darkness of night settling 
down over miles of frozen commons cov- 
ered with sleeping soldiers, free for a 
time from the shrapnel fire of the enemy 
but subjected to ceaseless volleys from 
the artillery of Aeolus, the Storm King: 
Such are views from the kaleidoscopic 
screen of a winter campaign, which tell 
the grim story of privation and suffering. 

Sherman succeeded in telling more 
about war in three words than anyone 
else has ever done in three volumes. 
Soldiers at the front in the middie of win- 
ter, however, will be inclined to doubt the 
accuracy of his description. War in win- 
ter is not as much like hell as they would 
sometimes like it to be. With the mercury 
below zero and only Mother Earth for a 
couch, the soldier could stand a little 
heat, even if it were brought about 
through the proximity of his Satanic 
Majesty. 

When a nation goes to war, all con- 
siderations but one are temporarily for- 
gotten—the necessity of success. Army 
after army is sent to the front, soldiers 
are sacrificed in battalions to win a tac- 
tical advantage, human lives are valued 
only for the powers of achievement they 
represent or the gains they can make 
through death. It follows that Mars recks 
not of rain or frost, that campaigns are 





The writer is indebted to Dr. G. Sterling 
Ryerson, Toronto, for mucb information con- 
tained in above article. 
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ruthlessly carried through no matter 
what climatic conditions may be. 

Some of the scarlet pages of history 
are provided by the prosecution of war- 
like operations during the winter season. 


No. 3 


By the Editor Ly 










Member of 
second 
Canadian 
contingent 
with full 
winter 
equipment 





Following is the Equipment of the 
Canadian Soldier: 


1 complete khaki suit; 1 suit of ser- 
vice clothing (a sort of drill cloth used 
for dirty work); 1 long great coat; 
1 fur cap; 1 forage cap; 1 ordinary 
cap; 1 knitted Balaclava cap for sleep- 
ing; 2 suits of winter underwear; 2 
shirts—flannel; 2 pairs of winter 
socks; 2 pairs of boots; 1 pair of high 
overshoes; 1 pair of canvas shoes; 1 
pair of puttees; 1 pair of braces; 1 
extra pair of bootlaces; 1 knitted 
sweater coat; 1 pair of mitts; 1 hair 
brush and comb; 1 shaving brush; 1 
razor; 1 clothes brush; 1 knife and 1 
fork and 1 spoon; 1 clasp knife with 
lanyard; 2 towels; 1 holdall; 3 blank- 
ets; 1 rubber sheet, for tent use 


Where the item is only one—and not 
in duplicate—the soldier carries it 





with him, either on him or in his kit bag. This is general, 
but the rubber sheet which is used as protection for the 
soldier under canvas is carried with the transports and 
delivered to him when and where necessary. 
When provided with his full equipment the 


soldier is ready to brave the terrors of winter. 








The elements failed to check the rude 
soldiers of earlier days just as they do 
the tacticians of to-day; they fought 
through snowstorm and deluge just as 
fiercely as they did through heat and 
drought. That the sufferings of the 
soldier in bygone days were greater, 
through lack of proper equipment and 
measures to care for the wounded, goes 
without saying. 

Two winter campaigns stand out 
prominently from the pages of history, 
Napoleon’s retreat from Moscow and the 
Crimean War. They present a soul-rend- 
ing picture of the horrors which result 


when man’s own carelessness and lack 
of foresight are added to the ruthlessness 
of the elements. That the same condi 
tions could arise to-day is quite impos 
sible. All of the belligerent nations have 
made ample provision for clothing and 
feeding their armies and for attending 
to the wounded. Only the complete break- 
down of the commissariat and hospital! 
branches of the service could bring about 
the conditions which faced Napoleon and 
his retreating army. 

Napoleon, driven perhaps by a destiny 
that would not be gainsayed, certainly by 
an over-weening vanity that gave him 
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Grand Duke Nicholas com 
mander-in-chief of the Russian 


" . " . 
belief in his own 


invincibility, marched 
into the heart of Russia without provid- 





ing a chain of depots of clothing and food 
supplies along his line of communication. 
Not expecting to have to retreat, he failed 
to provide for a safe return. Thus, when 
the necessity for retreat arose, there was 
little need for the Russians to harass the 
flanks and rear of the Fre ch army. Gen- 
erals Janvier and Fevrier by themselves 
vere quite capable of encompassing the 
almost total extinction of the invaders. 
Of the 400,000 men who formed the great 
army which the Little Corporal took with 
him to force the subjugation of the sullen 
Bear, only ten thousand staggered into 
Konigsberg at the close of the retreat 


through snowbound Russia. A graphic 





It was 
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during this memorable march that Nap 7 

was paved for his disastrous d t it 

picture o } conditio whic esulted 1 

found i the ery ‘ volu P of 
Baron La vy. who, himself marched ir 
} nt from Moscow to Konigsbere. 

4 Che cold had becom very i! tense,” 


“Already the thermometer had 
fallen to ten below zero and the north- 
east wind were blowing with violence. 
This severe cold, supervening so sudden- 
ly, proved destructive to many of ow 


vounger soldiers who were frequently 


found together with animals on the edges 
of the road, lying dead in the snow. Those 
of our companions who were accustomed 
to marching and had preserved some 
ugar and coffee were | exposed to the 


dangers of their situatior 


Habitual ex- 
ercise prevented numbness of the limbs 
ind supported that calorification and play 
of the organs, whereas the cold seizing on 
the individuals carried on horses or in 
carriages, soon threw them into a state of 
=tupor and paralytic stiffness. They were 
thus induced to approach the fires of the 
hivouacs more nearly in consequence of 
their not being sensible to the heat in the 
frozen parts. Gangrene was brought on. 
{ had the good fortune to preserve my- 
self from this affection by walking con- 
tantly and totally depriving myself of the 
enjoyment of fire. ... The cold progres- 
sively increased until it reached 31 below 
2e,0. The edges of the roads were strewn 
with soldiers who perished in the march. 
.. We were, in short, in such a state of 
faintness and torpor that we could hard- 
iy recognize each other. Our march was 
conducted in sullen silence. The organ of 
vision and muscular power were, respec- 
tively, so much debilitated and reduced 
that it was difficult for an individual to 
pursue his way and preserve his equilibri- 
um. The soldier was overpowered and fell 
at the feet of his companions, who did not 


turn aside to behold him. On my arrival 
at Wilna my 
xhausted. 


strength and courage were 
I was near falling, doubtless 
to rise no more. ... Three thousand men, 
consisting of the best soldiers of the 
guard, as well as cavalry, nearly all of 
whom were from the southern parts of 
France, were the only ones who had truly 
resisted the cruel reverses of the retreat.” 

This is an extreme picture—war in 
winter at its worst. But it was not war in 
the usual sense of the word, inasmuch as 
the French were fighting the elements 
rather than the Russians. There was 
little actual fighting. 


MISMANAGEMENT IN THE CRIMEA, 


The Crimean War contributes many 
more dark pages to the lurid annals of 
winter warfare; and the conditions there 
were more analogous with the campaigns 
now being waged. The soldiers were not 
called upon to undergo the fatigue and 
hardship of long marches but for the most 
part were stationed in one section during 
the severest season. They had plenty of 
food and were afforded shelter. The dis- 
tress which ensued arose for the most 
part out of the mismanagement and ig- 
norance displayed in the handling of sup- 
plies. Instead of the methods of rigid 
efficiency which enabled Lord Kitchener 
to send a perfectly equipped expedition- 
ary force of 70,000 men to France in two 
weeks’ time, we find cold-blooded indif- 
ference and a most astounding careless- 
ness. The War Office was tied up in 
voluminous folds of red tape. The food 
sent out was not of the most nourishing 
kind, the clothing was not designed to 
fortify one against the rigors of a 
Crimean winter. Medical stores were 
scanty and inadequate. Some transport 
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ships sailed, in fact, without medical sup- 
plies of any kind. 

As the inevitable consequence, the 
forces were drained by the inroads of 
disease. Dysentery, scurvy, even cholera 
appeared. As many of the troops were 
without proper winter clothing and were 
compelled to fight in the trenches often 
for fifteen hours at a stretch in blinding 
snowstorm and drenching sleet, it was no 
wonder that bronchitis and pneumonia 
ravaged the camps. A staff sergeant, 
writing from Sebastopol, declared that 
many of the men were. without shoes and 
had only one worn-out, mud-soaked 
blanket. 

There was little of the glamor and 
glory of war for the poor fellows who 
braved the intense cold of southern Russia 
thus poorly equipped! 


CONDITIONS TO-DAY. 


At the time of writing (November 27) 
the fighting in Northern France and in 
Poland is proceeding with 
unparalleled intensity and 
varying success. Nothing 
short of a total collapse of 
the German arms could 
bring about a sudden end- 
ing of the war. And there 
are no tangible evidences 
of this. The outlook is that 
the fighting will continue 
right through the winter 
on an almost equally active 
and gigantie scale. The 
conditions under which the 
warfare will be staged be- 
come, therefore, of intense 
interest. 

Despite the fact that the 
campaign in the eastern 
theatre of war will be 
fought over the same 
ground that witnessed the 
tragic ending of the re- 
treat from Moscow, the 
conditions will be entirely 
different. In the first 
place, the Russian and 
German troops are accus- 
tomed to hard winter 
weather and are, therefore, 
better fitted by nature to 
withstand the severe cold 
than were _ Napoleon’s 
forces from “Sunny 
France.” In the second One of the 
place, they will be warmly 
clothed. In the third place 
—and this is perhaps the all important 
difference —they will be properly fed. 
The Germans are fighting with a net-work 
of railways behind them so that the prob- 
lem of getting supplies to all parts of the 
extended battle front is not a serious one. 
It is also a strong point in the Russian 
plan of campaign that adequate supplies 
are carried for both man and beast. The 
Grand Duke Nicholas does not hold with 
the theory of Napoleon that an army can 
live off the country—a theory that was 
shattered by the Moscow campaign. 

It was the failure of supplies that de- 
feated Napoleon in Russia. After the 
burning of Moscow he could not provide 
food for his army and had to retreat. The 
saying that “an army travels on its stom- 
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ach” is of double significance in a winter 
campaign. Generals win battles, but the 
commissariat can win, or lose, wars. 
Despite the fact that armies are now 
numbered in millions where they were 
once counted in tens of thousands, the 
problems of the commissariat have been 
reduced to a comparative minimum. The 
automobile has effected this wonderful 
advance in efficiency. Gasoline is the 
which enables a general staff to 
maintain armies over a frontage of two 
hundred miles and to feed their men regu- 
larly. The motor car has revolutionized 
warfare; it has changed the order of cor 
flict from pitched battles to continent 
wide clashes; it has made possible rapid 
advances and quick retreats. Had the 


rorce 


rumored shortage of gasoline in Germany 
proven correct, the war would have come 
to a much quicker ending than even the 
most cheerful optimist now dares predict. 

The importance of the commissariat is 
so fully recognized now that special at- 


discomfort of their position 
rain 


tention is paid 
to it at’ all 
times; during 


. , a winter cam- 
Scottish in 


London 
winter uniform. 


paign, how- 
ever,it becomes 

of paramount importance. The troops 
can be kept in hardy condition only when 
plenty of warm food is supplied them. 
would stalk the 
trenches if the commissariat “fell down.” 
Accordingly, during the present winter 
campaien the British will carry 
into action with him a special ration, 
which by the way is known in the service 
as the “iron” ration. This, he carries in 
a canvas receptacle. The system followed 
when the troops are engaged on the firing 
line and must be fed on the spot is for 
each man to carry between one and two 
days’ “iron” rations in his haversack 
while half a day’s rations are stored in 
the cook’s wagon and still another day’s 
rations in the train or supply column. 


Disease soon frozen 


soldier 





Soldiers in the trenches in France. The 


in 


or snow can easily be appreciated. 


This provides at all times from 2% to 3% 
days’ 
keep the supplies up. 


food and motor lorries are used to 


ration for use when 
actively engaged and all other supplies 
It con 
sists of chocolate with plasmon or some 
other milk proteid added. It has 
found that there is strength in 
chocolate; it 


An “emergency” 
fail, is carried in 64-ounce tins. 


heen 
great 
the emergency ration 
strength 


fact, 
is calculated to keep up a man’s 
for a day and a half if eaten or 
small quantities. These 


opened except by 


drunk in 
tins are 


never 
officer or in 


order of an 
case of extreme necessity. 
The regular or “iron” 
one pound of 
ounces of biscuit, five-eighth-ounce « 
two ounces of 


ration consists of 


preserved meat, twelve 


f tea, 


sugar, one-half-ounce of 
salt, three ounces of cheese and two cubes 
of meat extract. 
The portable field kitchen, which is be 
ing used by all the armies, has do 
to relieve the hardships of 
The Brit- 
kitchen—a 
limbered 


» much 


winter warfare. 
ish field 


horse, 


two- 
vehicle - 
is designed to cook for 250 
men, supplying two hun- 
dred quarts of hot food for 
each meal or ten quarts for 
every The 
kitchens are equipped with 
fires, four cooking pots of 
nd a hot-water 


twelve men. 
huge size 
boiler. 

IN NORTHERN FRANCE, 


In Non therr 


Belgium the forces will not 


France and 


encounter the severe 
veather that has already 
Poland and 
Still, for a 


been felt ir 

Kast Prussia. 
period of two months the 
pells of ex- 
treme bitterness. What is 
worse still, the winter sea- 
son is liable to bring in its 
wake fogs and raw, pierc- 
ing winds. Much of this 
has already been experi- 
enced. The meagre news 
from the front which percolates through 
the sieve of the censor’s office tell of days 
spent in flooded trenches, of battles fought 
in chilling rains and of dense fogs which 
have compelled a cessation of hostilities. 
With the advance of the season, the hard- 
which the men have been 


climate has 





case of 


ships unde 
laboring will increase. 


THE COMPETENCE OF THE WAR OFFICE, 
Perhaps the outstanding feature of 
Britain’s share in the war has been the 
machine-like precision and absolute com- 
petence of the war office. It is nothing 
new for British troops to perform with 
valor, to heroically advance to victory or 
stubbornly contest a strategic retirement. 
Mons, Charleroi and Ypres have merely 
upheld the traditions of Vittoria, Quatre 
Bras and Waterloo. But it is something 
new to find the forces well equipped and 
supplied and for the generals to be able 
to depend on reinforcements when needed. 
How the tattered veterans of the Pen- 
insular War would gasp with astonish- 








ment at the new-found efficiency of the 
department at home! And the change can 
be traced to the influence of one square- 
jawed, silent man who has never failed in 
anything he has yet at- 
tempted-——and is not going 
to fail now. 

The British troops at the 
front, therefore, will face 
the long winter campaign 
with everything in thei 
favor. They are clothed 
warmly, they get the most 
nourishing food, the hos- 
pital service is well-nigh 
perfect. 

It is probable that oun 
troops will not find condi 
tions particularly hard. 
The human frame readily 
adapts itself to conditions; 
and a well-trained soldier, 


hard as nails and inured to Knitted helmet for winter 
4 sed by German army 


exposure, can go through 
fire and flood and-come 
through unscathed. To the person accus 
tomed to steam-heated, weather-stripped 
comfort, the idea of sleeping in the oper 
during winter weather seems almost too 
terrible to contemplate. With proper 
equipment, however, one can sleep quite 
comfortably with a snowbank for a 
mattress and the stars for a roof. The 
northern trapper can roll himself up in 
his sleeping bag and slumber comfortably 
through a night when the mercury gets to 
forty and fifty below zero. 

And it must also be considered that the 
trenches which the troops are occupying 
in Northern France are in some places 
like regular hotels. The firing line is ap- 
proached by winding trenches so that the 
soldiers can yet to and from the front 
without being exposed to the enemy’s fire; 
and back of these serpentine approaches 
are sitting rooms, fitted up with card 
tables, bath-rooms with shower baths 
in fact, nearly all the creature comforts 

So long as the line does not keep in 
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constant motion, the men can “dig them- 
selves in” and enjoy shelter from the 
elements. 

It has been proven by experience that 
the health of the troops is 
much better when they 
sleep continually in the 
open. The general practice 
has been, however, to find 
shelter for the men when- 
ever possible with the re- 
sult that, when they do 
have to sleep in the snow, 
they are not accustomed to 
it. Colds and sickness re- 
sult inevitably. 

The work of the medical 
corps is particularly im- 
portant during a winter 
campaign. Unless closest 
attention is paid the death: 
from exposure will exceed 
the casualities on the firing 
line. 


THE WINTER EQUIPMENT. 


Elsewhere in this article full details 
are given of the winter equipment of the 
Canadian soldier. This is more complete 
perhaps than the supplies carried by the 
troops of other nations though practically 
identical with the equipment of the Brit- 
ish soldier. Where one article only is 
listed, the soldier carries it with him. 
Where two articles of one kind are in- 
cluded, the second is carried in the first 
line of transports. The blankets in which 
he sleeps, are also carried on the first line 
of transports and are distributed to him 
each night. When the army is on the 
march—either forward or backward, but 
particularly in the latter case—the trans- 
ports are often temporarily lost. In such 
a contingency, and it is not by any means 
a rare one, when the campaign is being 
furiously waged, Tommy Atkins has no 
course open but to wrap himself in his 
rreat coat and brave the elements as best 
he can. 


LIFE IN THE TRENCHES. 

The life in the trenches is a rigorous 
one. Passing over the danger from the 
constant rain of shrapnel as an incident 
of war, the soldier suffers great priva- 
tions from the climatic changes. When it 
rains, the trenches fill with water. Often 
the troops in France have fought for 
days in trenches waist-high in water. 
After the rains abate, the trenches are 
damp and muddy and the work of the 
soldier is proportionately hard. Mud is 
not an unmixed evil, however, for it re- 
sults in the falling shrapnel shells im- 
bedding themselves in the soft earth be 
fore exploding. 

The length of time that the soldier 
spends in the trench is dependent largely 
upon the activity of the enemy. When 
hard pressed the men stay in the trenches 
day after day, snatching a few hours 
sleep here and there during breathing 
spells in the mad phantasma of strife. 
Ordinarily, however, from twelve to fif- 
teen hours is the limit of daily service. 

When on the march there is no such 
thing as day and night. Just as the sea- 
sons are ignored, so are considerations of 
light and darkness. Often forced marches 
extend through the night, to be followed 
perhaps by a day of heavy fighting and 
more marching the next night. When 
Von Kluck was attempting to outflank 
the allied left as the first step in the 
on-to-Paris programme, his troops fought 
all day and marched all night. Grim 
task-master that he was, Von Kluck drove 
his men forward and ever forward until 
they were literally worn out; and physical 
condition played a big part in the crush- 
ing defeat that the allies administered to 
the onrushing German forces at the 
Marne. Another instance of what armies 
can do under press of necessity was the 
almost unprecedented advance of the 
Germans before Warsaw. Following on 
the heels of the fleeing enemy, the Rus- 

Continued on Page 110. 











War in winter, a scene 


during the campaign of 1885. Canadian 











troops crossing the ice on Lake Superior, Col. Denison in command. 


























The Indecision of Margaret 


66 ARGARET,” said my 
Aunt Roberta, not 
wasting words, ‘‘you 

must marry!” 

Experience should have told 
me that it was hopeless to 
argue with Aunt Roberta. Ex- 
perience did tell me 
so. But one cannot 
see the last glimmer 
of freedom snu““ed 
out without at least 
a feeble protest. 

“Why must I mar- 
ry, Aunt Roberta? 
I’m sure I’m very 
happy as I am.” 

“You can’t be,” 
said Aunt Roberta 
positively. “No wo- 
man of your age can 
be happy unless she’s 
married. Now, Mar- 
garet, I have been 
very patient with 
you — very patient. 
But there is a limit 
to my patience. If 
you had no chance to 
marry I should not 
say anything to you. 
I should only pity 
you in discreet 
silence. But with 
three unexceptional 
young men wanting 
to marry you, your at 
shilly-shallying is - 
disgraceful. You 
have flirted with those men shamefully. 
You know you have.” 

“It was the only amusement Providence 
sent me,” I interjected feebly. 

But Aunt Roberta went on with a rush. 
“There must be an end to this. One of 
these men you must marry, Margaret—I 
don’t care which—but one of them it must 
be. When I meet your poor, dear, dead 
father in the other world I am not going 
to have him casting it up to me that I 
let his daughter become an old maid.” 

“But I am an old maid now, Aunty,” I 
said flippantly. “I’m twenty-eight, and 
you know twenty-five is the first corner. 
And it doesn’t hurt. Really it doesn’t.” 

“Margaret, you know I dislike frivolity. 
I am serious, distinctly serious. You must 
marry, or else—” 

Aunt Roberta paused darkly. 

“Or else—what?” I asked, wishing to 
know the worst. 

“Or else I’ll wash my hands of you and 
send you home to your stepmother and her 
family of seven,” concluded Aunt Roberta, 
triumphantly. 

I wilted on the spot, wilted visibly. 
Aunt Roberta saw it and beamed. 

“T thought that would bring you to your 
senses. Now, just make up your mind 
which of those three men you want to 
marry and we’ll have the wedding in Sep- 
tember.” 

“But that is just the trouble, Aunty,” 
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will | dot” said a voice 


Hlow 
around and saw a man, a young 


youbg man—-sitting on the 


I said dolefully. “I don’t want to marry 
any of them, so I can’t decide between 
them. I suppose I! shall simply have to 
draw lots.” 

“T don’t like the light way in which you 
treat such a solemn subject, Margaret,” 
observed Aunt Roberta severely. “The 
selection of a life partner is a very im- 
portant matter. I leave your choice un- 
restricted. They are all well off, so that 
I shall feel I have done my duty by you 
and your poor, dear, dead father when I 
see you established as the wife of any one 
of them. It’s not as if I could do anything 
for you at my death. You know that I 
have only a life interest in everything. 
What will become of you if you don’t 
marry?” 

“There is a special Providence for the 
unprotected,” I answered. “I think I will 
go for a walk in the beech lane.” 

I felt that the beech lane would do me 
good. I always carried my troubles and 
perplexities to the beech lane. It was so 
green and still that it was an excellent 
place for thinking things out. And I fore- 
saw that I should have a lot of thinking 
out to do. Oh, for somebody to help me in 
it—somebody to advise me! I do so hate to 
have to make up my mind on any point 
myself. I am always afflicted with inde- 
cision. Just as soon as I decide on one 
course I feel in my bones that some other 
would have been the correct one. I was 


fence 
at me as though he had known me from the 


born a and all Aunt 
toberta’s steady pressure could 
never prevent me from teeter- 
ing. Just now I felt that it 
would be the greatest relief in 
the world to have somebody 
assist me in selecting a husband 
from the availables. 
Aunt Roberta 
wouldn’t do it. Aunt 
Roberta is a living 
embodiment of the 
reconciliation b e- 
tween predestination 
free-will. She 
decrees what you 
must do; but she 
leaves it to your ow! 
choice how you will 
do it. 

Before I went to 
the lane I stepped up 
to my room and 
looked at myself in 
the glass. I always 
go and look at my- 
self in the glass after 
I have looked at 
Aunt Roberta for a 
while. I want to re- 
assure myself that I 
don’t resemble her. 
I really don’t, but I 
am always afraid 
that my nose will de- 


see-Saw 


and 


I looked 
man—an ugly 
ond catens velop Byrne tenden- 
cies as I grow older, 
and I examine it 
anxiously every day 
to see that it hasn’t. Aunt Roberta has 
the Byrne nose in the Byrnest degre¢ 
I am so thankful I escaped it. 

My nose looked passable so far and so 
did everything else about me. My hair 
was smooth as brown satin and my eyes 
were grey; they are green 
when my dress doesn’t suit them, or wher 
I am in a vixenish mood. But it took me 
half an hour to decide what hat to wea 
for, even though I was comfortably sure 
I should not meet anyone in the beech 
lane, I wanted to feel for my own personal 
satisfaction that the hat was harmonious 
At first I inclined to the pale nile-green 
one with the daisy wreath; but I had no 
sooner put it on than I thought the pink 
one with the floppy brim would be much 
more becoming. When I got if pinned ir 
place I liked the nile-green one better. At 
last I put them close together on the bed, 
shut my eyes, and jabbed with a hat pir 
The pin speared the pink one, so I put 
it on. 

The beech lane was lovely, all sunshins 
and green shadow and purring wind. I 
would have enjoyed it all so much if | 
hadn’t had to decide which of those three 
detestable men I must marry. They were 
detestable. I had liked them all very well 
before, but now I hated them. I couldn’t 
decide. No sooner did I think favorably 
of one of them than the others seemed 
less detestable. It was just as it had been 


sometimes 
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about the hats, only worse, because there 
were three of them. How I wished I could 
settle it the same way by standing them 
up together and jabbing with a hat pin! 
But the worst of it all was I knew per- 
fectly well that, whichever I married, I 
should regret all 
my life that I 
hadn’t married 
one of the others 
At last I stop- 
ped midway in the 
lane and leaned 
my elbows on the 
fence with a de- 
spairing groan. 
“Oh, I can’t de- 
cide,” I exclaimed 
miserably. “I do 
wish I had some- 
body to help me!” 
“How will I 


”’ said a voice. 


do? 
I didn’t jump. 
Aunt Roberta 
says I never do 
anything that 
might be expect 
ed of me. I looked 
calmly around and 
I saw a man, a 
young man an 
ugly young man 
sitting on the 
fence between two 
big grey beeches 
and smiling at me 
as if he had Peter preached And 


known me from preached ten minutes I 
nificant that I thought 


my cradle. isible t 

I really thought 
that he was the ugliest young man I 
had ever seen. He had a big, loose- 
jointed figure with absurdly long legs. 
His hair was brick red and all tously 
under a tweed cap. His eyes were green 
and his mouth was crooked. As for his 
ears—but I never think about his ears 
if I can help it. 

He was so ugly that I felt he could be 
trusted to the last degree. Providence 
would never have made anybody like that 
without giving him a most beautiful soul 
and disposition to atone for it. Perhaps 
Providence had sent him to my assistance. 
I was so glad I had on my pink hat be- 
cause the nile-green one always does make 
me look a little pale. 

“I think you would. do very well if i 
knew who you are,” I said. 

“Oh, it’s all in the family. I’m Petlr 
Campbell.” 

“Cousin Peter,” I cried 

“Only a third cousin,” he protested. 

“And you’re a minister, too!” I ex 
claimed incredulously. 

“All the better to help you. That’s what 
ministers are for. Now, what is the 
trouble?” 

“!’m in dreadful perplexity and I can’t 
make up my mind,” I sighed. “I was born 
that way, so there is no use blaming me 
for it as Aunt Roberta does.” 

“I’m the very person you’re looking 
for,” averred Peter. “I’m the best hand 
at making up minds I ever met. What is 
your difficulty?” 





felt so small and insig- 


» the naked eye 
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“Well,” I began, “there are three men.” 

“Only three?” he remarked in a skep- 
tical tone. 

“It is three too many,” I said decidedly. 
“IT wish there was none at all. These 
three men want to marry me.” 

“Naturally.” 

“And Aunt Ro- 
berta says I have 
to marry one of 
them.” 

“Which one? 

“That’s the dif- 
ficulty,” I cried. 
“Aunt Roberta 
won’t say which 
and I can’t. You 
must aid me to de- 
cide. You must 
tell me which of 
those men I am to 
marry.” 

“Let me see,” he 
said meditatively, 
putting the tips 
of his big, long, 
knotty fingers to- 
gether. “I must 
understand this 
matter thorough- 
ly. You say your 
Aunt Roberta 
says you must 
marry one of 
them. Now, why 
must you?” 

“Because Aunt 

~ Roberta thinks it 
ay Sn tie De Bee is an indelible dis- 
grace to be an old 
maid. She is de- 
termined that I 
shan’t be any old-maider than I am al- 
ready. And she says she’ll send me home 
if I won’t marry. I can’t be sent home. 
There’s a stepmother and seven children. 
And I couldn’t get along without Aunt 
toberta’s flesh pots now that she has 
accustomed me to them. I’ve lived with 
her for five years, ever since father died. 
I’m the most useless person in the world. 
So I have to obey her. Oh, that’s all 
settled. The question is—-which?” 

“You must tell me something about The 
Three,” commanded Cousin Peter. “I 
must know what I’m doing.” 

“Well, there’s Alec Walker,” I said. 
“He’s very nice and very handsome. He’s 
a doctor, and he’s good-tempered, and he 
has the loveliest curly black hair. I do 
so admire curly black hair.” 

The young minister took off his cap, 
ran his fingers through his rampant red 
hair, and crushed the cap down on it 
again. 

“Is there any particular objection to 
Alec?” he asked. 

“No. But that’s just the trouble. He’s 
so perfect. Fancy how horrible it would 
be to have a perfect husband—somebody 
you could never find fault with!” 

“Well, that’s one. Go on with the 


others.” 


” 


I must be all but in 


“Tave Boyd is a hustling business man. 
He’s fairly good-looking, dresses well, and 
has a classic nose. I adore classic noses.” 

“I mean,” I added hastily, “that it 
would be a comfort to have a nose in the 


family that could be depended on. I can’t 
depend on mine. It may turn Byrney any 
day.” 

“What is Dave’s capital fault?” asked 
Peter. 

“I’m afraid he’s a little mean. I know 
he has picked up bargains in chocolates 
at bankrupt sales. But he’s as good as 
gold and a member of the church.” 

“Remains but one. What about him?” 

“His name is Alonzo Grant. He is rich 
enough to live without working so he 
would have plenty of time to help me 
make up my mind about everything. And 
he has the most adorable dark blue eyes.” 

Peter actually winked one of his green 
ones at me. 

“Why not marry Alonzo?” 

“Think of marrying a man named 
Alonzo,” I said dolefully. “Besides, I have 
an instinct that warns me that he is one 
of those men who would open their wives’ 
letters. Now, you know all about them. 
Which one shall I marry?” 

Peter shook his head. 

“T don’t know enough about them. Look 
here. Ask your aunt for three weeks in 
which to reflect. Meanwhile I shall culti- 
vate their acquaintance, size up their dis- 
positions, and get a good working idea 
which one will suit you best. I’m up here 
on my vacation and I’m staying over at 
Bob Reid’s.” 

“That will be the very thing,” I ex- 
claimed. Then I sighed. “You must think 
me horribly frivolous,” I said. 

Somehow I didn’t want him to think 
me frivolous. That was ridiculous, of 
course. Why should I care what a red- 
headed person, whom I had never seen be- 
fore, was likely to think of me? But then 
he was my third cousin. One likes one’s 
relations to think decently of one. 

“T shall tell you in three weeks’ time 
what I think of you,” he said. 

He got down off the fence and we 
walked home together. I took him in to 
see Aunt Roberta. Aunt Roberta was de- 
cidedly cool to him. He is my cousin on 
my mother’s side and Aunt Roberta never 
liked the Campbells. But Peter didn’t 
seem to mind her chilliness. 

“A very plain young man,” observed 
Aunt Roberta, when he had gone. “Really, 
Margaret, it is fortunate you didn’t take 
after your mother’s people.” 

“But I did—in the matter of noses,” I 
returned wickedly, patting mine. “And I 
don’t think Peter is so very ugly at all.” 

I did. But I wasn’t going to admit it. 

“It is not very good taste to call a 
young man by his given name on the 
first occasion of meeting him,” said Aunt 
Roberta majestically. 

“But he’s my cousin,” I protested. “You 
wouldn’t have me call my cousin Mr. 
Campbell? Besides, he told me to call him 
Peter.” 

Aunt Roberta sniffed. 

“Third cousin is a very diluted rela- 
tionship. And are you going to do every- 
thing this Peter tells you?” 

That reminded me. 

“Aunty,” I said hastily, “you remember 
what we were discussing before I went 
out? Well, I find that I can’t make up my 
mind right off. You must really give me a 

















little time. Let me have three weeks to 
think it over in. It’s such a solemn sub- 
ject—you said it was yourself. I'll 
promise that I’ll tell you which man I’m 
going to marry at the end of three 
weeks.” 

“Very well,” assented Aunt Roberta. 

Alee and Dave and Alonzo all came up 
that evening; and Peter came over, too. 
He didn’t say a great deal, just sat back 
in a corner and watched and listened; but 
he outstayed them all. Not that it did him 
much good. Aunt Roberta sat in the room 
and read a magazine stonily. I went to 
the door with him when he went away and 
walked across the lawn with him. He 
didn’t look so homely in the moonlight, 
and oh, he was so nice! Niceness fairly 
exhaled from him. 

“What do you think of them, Peter?” 
I asked. 

“Nice fellows—but don’t ask me any- 
thing more about them till the three 
weeks are up,” said Peter. “There are 
better things to talk of on a moonlight 
night than matrimonial candidates. Look 
at those white lilies over there by the old 
beech. They look like you, Margaret. Will 
you pick one for me?” 

I picked him a whole bunch. 

When I went back to the house Aunt 
Roberta met me in the hall. 
“I hope, Margaret, that 
you are not going to flirt 
with this Peter Campbel},”’ 

she said majestically. 

“Indeed, I am not, Aunt,” 

I assured her solemnly. 

And I meant it. I had 
no intention of flirting with 
Peter. I didn’t feel much 
like flirting, knowing that 
I had to marry one of “The 
Three” in September. But 
it was such a relief to know 
I wouldn’t have to do the 
choosing. I slept like a 
child that night. 

During the rest of the 
week Peter haunted our — |i 
house. He came over when 
“The Three,” or any frac- 
tion of them, were up be- 
cause he said he wanted to 
study them to see which 
would suit me; and he 
came over when none of 
them was about because he 
said he wanted to study me 
and see which one I would 
suit. “The Three’ liked 
Peter because he never 
butted into anything and 
spoiled it; and he was so 
ugly and cousinly that they 
never dreamed of being 
jealous of him as they were 
of one another. Aunt Ro- 
berta apparently didn’t 
like him and went on con- 
sistently not liking him. 
This puzzled me. I couldn’t 
see how anybody could 
help liking Peter. 

Came Sunday, and Peter preached in 
the village church. I went, of course; but 
I couldn’t realize that Peter could be go- 
ing to preach. The fact that he was a 
minister persisted in seeming a huge joke 


assured 


observed. 
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to me. I put on my prettiest dress and 
spent an agonized ten minutes deciding o1 
my hat, for our pew was right in front o/ 
the pulpit and I wanted to look nice under 
Peter’s eye. 

Well, Peter preached. And by the time 
he had preached ten minutes I felt so 
small and insignificant that I thought I 
must be all but invisible to the naked eye. 

Peter never said a word about women; 
and he never even looked at me. But I 
realized then and there what a pitiful, 
frivolous, soulless, little butterfly I was, 
and how horribly different I must be from 
Peter’s ideal woman. She would be grand 
and strong and noble—I felt it—I knew it. 
He was so earnest and tender and true; 
he was everything a minister ought to be. 
I wondered how I could ever have thought 
him ugly, with that intellectual brow, 
which the roughly falling hair hid on 
week-days, those inspired eyes, and that 
thrilling voice. 

People said it was a splendid sermon. 
I am no judge of sermons, but I know I 
could have listened to him forever and 
that I felt utterly wretched. I just wanted 
to slip down on my knees and bury my 
face in my hands and pray God to make 
me a better girl and more worthy of such 
a third cousin as Peter. 

He caught up with me on the road home 


“ odf* 


ta frowned at m when 1 went in I 


and grinned as cheerfully as usual. But 
his grin could never deceive me again. I 
had seen the real Peter behind the outer 
mask. 

“Peter,” I said, “you were born to be a 


Vd gregation but he had re 
ad 


; thought you 
> vou were not going t flirt with that voung 


1] 


minister. You couldn’t be anything else.” 

“No, I couldn’t,” he replied soberly. “I 
tried to be something else for a long while. 
I didn’t want to be a minister. But I came 
to see at last that it was the work give: 
me to do it; and, God helping me, I shall 
try to do it.” 

His voice was low and reverent 
as if 


, almost 
he were speaking to himself I 
thought that he would do his work and 
do it well and nobly; and happy the wo 
man fitted by nature and training to help 
him do it. She would be no feather blow: 
about by every fickle wind of fancy. She 
would always know what hat to put o 
Probably she would have only the one 
Ministers never have much money. But 
who would mind having only one hat o 
none at all, when she had a Peter? 

Aunt Roberta frowned at me when I 
went in. I suppose she thought Peter and 
I had stayed too long talking at the ga: 
den gate. 

“T thought you assured me that you 
were not going to flirt with that young 


man,” she observed. 

“I’m not flirting with him,” I said 
piteously. “Why, Aunty, he is a mini- 
ster.” 


“Ministers are oddly like other men,” 

commented Aunt Roberta. 

“Peter isn’t,” I responded decisively 
“He isn’t like any other 
man in the world.” 

Then did Aunt Roberta 
push up her spectacles and 
look at me. 

Next day when Pete: 
came over she asked him 
right before me if his con 
gregation was a desirable 
one and what his salary 
was. 

Peter told her his salary 
It wasn’t much more thar 
I had known Aunt Roberta 
to spend on my dresses in 
one year. 

“As for my congregation, 
it isn’t a very fashionable 
one,” he remarked gravely 


“It is a little mission 


church in the slums dow: 
on Patterson street. I have 
to live there; the surround 


ings are not pleasant nor 


the people exte riorly at 
tractive. But it’s mine 
my chosen life work.” 
Peter didn’t say and 
Aunt Roberta didn’t know 
that he had 
call to 
wealthy and cultured con 


received a 


more than one 


fused them all because he 


that he had hi 


labor 


believed 
Master’s 
among the poor and dow: 
trodden of the earth. And 
Bob told me that the peo 
ple of that little missio 
church just worshipped 
Peter, and that he was a burning and 
shining light in the darkness of the neigh- 
borhood where he worked. 

“I suppose,” observed Aunt Roberta 

Continued on Page 90. 
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From Plumber to 


P ARLIAMENT had just pro- 
rogued. The ceremonial was 
concluded. Royalty had driv- 
en away. Scarlet-coated soldiers and 
brass-buttoned bandsmen had “fallen 
out” and mingled again, as ordinary citi- 
zens, with the curiosity-satisfied onlook- 
ing proletariat. The show was over. 

Yonder in the deserted Commons Cham- 
ber scores of messengers and pages were 
already busy packing up. One after an- 
other the desks of departing members 
were being overhauled — cleaned out. 
Nondescript piles of papers and packages 
were scattered about with inartistic aban- 
don—miscellaneous debris in dreadful 
disarray. School was out, and nobody 
cared now for appearances. 

A big, solid, square-shouldered man in 
his shirt-sleeves was among the busiest 
of the house-cleaners. He devoted his ef- 
forts to the contents of one desk. There 
was no disorder there. The blue-books, all 
thumbed and marked and checked, were 
first deposited in a neat parcel, and then 
carefully corded together. The plethora 
of parliamentary papers were industri- 
ously sorted and indexed and fyled. It 
was a hot day, and, once in a while, the 
worker paused to wipe the perspiration 
from his forehead. 

From one of the 
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Parliamentarian 


liament means wider scope for 
service. That’s all. 

In a double sense Verville holds 
a unique position in Canada’s Parliament. 
He serves more of his fellow Canadians 
than does any other member on either 
side of the present House. The constitu- 
ency which elects him has a larger popu- 
lation than any other of the two hundred 
odd ridings represented. He polls more 
votes than any other parliamentarian. 
But, beyond this fact, significant in itself, 
he is Labor’s one and only representative. 
His constituency is not limited even to the 
cosmopolitan and populous confines of 
Maisonneuve. It really extends from 
ocean to ocean. To-day he is fighting the 
legislative battle of the British Columbia 
miner; to-morrow he is waging war for 
better working conditions in the big in- 
dustries of Nova Scotia. Labor, when it 
sent Verville to plead its cause among the 
nation’s legislators, supplied a real asset 
to the national life. There are plenty of 
men, Heaven knows, inside and outside of 
Parliament, who make it their profitable 
business to look after the Interests—with 
a capital I, always. But apostles of the 
people—the common, everyday, ordinary 
folk—are still searce enough in the halls 
of the mighty. Ver- 





entrances came the 
sound of feminine 
voices. A coterie of 
radiantly - attired 
ladies, evidently 
from attendance at 
the recent elaborate 
function in the Ser 

ate Chamber and, 
mystified by the 
labyrinth of corri- 
dors into which 
they had strayed, 
made a somewhat 
flustered appear- 
ance. The big, solid, 
square - shouldered 
shirt- 
sleeves was just de 


Man in 


positing a massive 
corded consignment 
of blue books on the 
floor.. To him the 
leading lady ap- 
pealed. ve 

“Are you,” she view of the 





asked, “one of the Montr« 


servants in this 





keness of Alphonse Verville, M.P., from a recent photograph. Below is a 


plumbing shop that he ran in partnership with Joseph Laurier, 
al, before his entry into the field of Dominion 


politics 


ville has done some 
little leavening, but 
the whole lump can 
stand more yet. 
Most men come 
to Parliament as 
politicians or theo- 
rists. They come 
looking for prefer- 
ment, or seeking a 
career. Verville 
came to do a job. 
He wants to put 
something human 
into the dry bones 
of legislation. He 
wants to make 
things better for 
the crowd, the 
crowd outside. He 
hasn’t overmuch 
patience with the 
elect. He isn’t con- 
cerned with the 
liquidation of par- 
tisan liability. Nor 
is he worried with 
the niceties of pre- 








building?” 
The big, solid, square-shouldered man 
in shirt-sleeves bowed. “I am. madame.” 
Then he stolidly conducted the strayed 
party to the exit sought. ; 
As he turned back the distinguished 
figure of Sir Wilfrid Laurier came into 
view. With hand extended the former 
Prime Minister stayed his progress, ex- 
changed a few friendly words and patted 
him affectionately on the back. 


“Who is that man?” queried one of the 


now surprised ladies of a nearby attend- 
ant. 

“The man Sir Wilfrid is talking to? 
Why, that’s Mr. Verville, the member for 
Maisonneuve,” was the response. 

“Oh,” gasped the fair visitor, adding in 
an aggrieved tone, “And he told me he 
was a servant!” 

But he told the truth. Alphonse Verville 
is a democrat who believes in democracy. 
He still serves. Being a member of Par- 


—! cedents, of formu- 

las, of “non-inter- 
vention,” of taking-the-matter-under-con- 
sideration, and the other acrobatic arts 
of parliamentary trapeze-work. He 
doesn’t know—and doesn’t care—much 
about these things. But he does know 
life at first hand, and he does care about 
the conditions which surround it. 





ALWAYS A WORKER. 


Verville has been a worker all his days. 
He has trained for Parliament, not in the 
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political club or caucus, but in the big in- 
dustrial workshop of a young nation. He 
hasn’t studied the classics to any extent, 
but he has thoroughly studied himself and 
his fellow men. He is singularly open to 
impressions from without. Few men oscil- 
late so rapidly from side to side when 
their own opinion is yet unformed. But 
there is with all this an intense and abid- 
ing adherence to what he deems to be es- 
sential and a staunch tenacity of grasp 
when an idea has once become fixed with 
him. Like a big ship swinging at her an- 
chor, he sways about with the ebb and 
flow of the tide; but he does not drift from 
his moorings. And he is not the man to 
flinch from an unpleasant or perilous situ- 
ation once he hears the call of conviction. 
A PLUMBER’S APPRENTICE. 

Nearly fifty years ago Alphonse Verville 
was born in the modest village of Cote St. 
Paul, Quebec. He 
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1904 came round he entered the lists in 
Hochelaga county. It was Labor’s first 
venture in politics in that province and 
when the ballots were counted it was 
found that Verville was still on the out- 
side looking in. His opponent, later the 
Hon. J. Decarie, was duly elected. 

That was only the beginning. Verville 
hasn’t acquired the habit of letting defeat 
daunt him. In 1906 the death of Hon. 
Raymond Prefontaine created a Federal 


"vacancy in the Maisonneuve division of 


Montreal. Mr. Grothe ran as the Liberal 
nominee, and back of him had the full 
power of the Laurier Government. Ver- 
ville had back of him the Labor organiza- 
tions. Grothe didn’t get to Parliament. 
Verville did—and with over 1,000 ma- 
jority, at that. He came back in 1908 with 
4,000, and in 1911 with 3,000. And people 
who ought to know say he will keep com- 








grew up, as most 
boys do. Money was . 
not superabundant 
in the Verville home, 
so the boy was sent 
to work. In his early 
’teens he was ap- 
prenticed to the 
plumbing trade. He 
worked during the 
day, and studied dur- 
ing the night. He 
learned his trade and 
became a master 
























plumber. He ab- 
sorbed history and 
economics and_ set 
himself to a practical 
application of their 
teaching to everyday 
conditions. 

Time went on— 
and so did Verville. 
For twenty odd 
years he worked at 
his trade, and met 
with such success as 
enabled him to set up 
business for himself 
in Montreal. But 
Verville is an ex- 
ample of the hetero- 
dox theory that a 
man can do two 
things well at the 
same time. He was 
not giving all his time to his trade. He 
had grasped the idea that life could not 
be measured in terms of business alone. 
He took an interest in public affairs. 
Most of all he took an interest in the 
affairs of the men about him. He be- 
came active in Labor circles. For a 
time he was business agent for one 
of the biggest unions in Montreal. His 
interest in the work and his unusual 
ability were recognized by other Labor 
men. For six or seven terms he was presi- 
dent of the Dominion Trades and Labor 
Congress, and probably would have been 
president yet if he had not seen fit to re- 
tire after the congress was held in his 
own province. 

It was in 1903 that his associates began 
to realize that Verville would be a good 
man for Labor to have in politics, and 
when the Quebec provincial elections of 
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ing back just as long as he wants to. 

Verville in Parliament has generally 
given an independent support to Liberal- 
ism. He has strong views on the cost of 
living, and other intimate economic sub- 
jects. Incidentally, by instinct and up- 
bringing, he is a radical. But he is a 
Labor representative in the last analysis. 
If the Liberals tramp on labor’s toes, Ver- 
ville is liable to do some tramping him- 
self—and he has a substantial foot! 

THE MAN HIMSELF. 

This man Verville is, however, essenti- 
ally a peace-loving man. He looks it. His 
quiet, full, round face, albeit marked by 
many deep-cut lines, is benign and pleas- 
ant. His greyish-white hair fits in with 
his mild manner. But parliamentarians 
on both sides have a wholesome respect 
for Verville. There is always something 


to and in his short speeches. Despite his 
mild-mannered, easy-going appearance, 
he has splendid courage and, when placi- 
dity ceases to be a virtue, there comes 
stern determination to stand by his con- 
viction no matter what the opposition or 
the cost. 

Labor in the Dominion Parliament dif- 
fers much from labor in the Ontario Leg- 
islature. There is equal earnestness, 
equal intensity, equal determination to 
serve with an eye single to the cause 
espoused. But little Allan Studholme 
lashes himself into hysterical fury as he 
pours forth counsel and anathema by the 
hour. Sturdy Verville speaks by the 
minute, but there is something doing 
every sixty seconds. Every sentence is 
winged toward the bullseye. Studholme, 
Anglo-Saxon though he be, rhapsodizes 
with Latin fervor and declaims with il- 
limitable gesture. Verville stands stolid, 
stationary. Occasionally in tense mo 
ments, he raises his right hand or sweeps 
the chamber with his arm, and the accent 
of Mother France steals back into his 
clear English pronunciation. What a 
strange, freakish creature Dame Nature 
is at times! Surely little, vivacious, dyna- 
mic Studholme should have been the 
Gaul, and quiet, steady, plain-spoken 
Verville the Asquith-like Yorkshireman. 
and other people, too— 

have learned a lot 

of things about this 
plumber - politician. 

For one thing, he’s 

honest. He believes 

in his cause, and 
makes it manifest 
not in words alone, 


Labor mer 


but in actions. His 
head is clear. He is 
no coiner of elegant 
phrases. His are 
simple, forceful 
words which permit 
no mistaking their 
meaning. His heart 
is kind—what man 
succeeds who lacks 


kindness of heart? 
and Mrs Verville 


taken shortly after they were married Lower His courage stands 
left—A recent photograph of Mrs. Verville. Lower the acid test when 
right—Where the Labor member resides 


trial comes. 

What do the com- 
ing years hold for 
Verville? Politics is not the sphere for the 
prognosticator. It’s too uncertain and 
dangerous. Yet—and yet—there are 
those bold enough to undertake to inter- 
pret the future. 

Of course politicians consider other 
things than fitness. And the idea that a 
labor man, out-and-out, whose Liberalism 
is strongly independent in character rath- 
er than of the clear-cut party color, might 
not suit the Liberal politicians. Again, 
there is the possibility that the man him- 
self might not be willing to give up his 
place as the untrammelled representative 
of the men of toil to become advisor to 
His Majesty ina party ministry. At any 
rate it would be safe to assume that he 
would not care much about the ‘“Honor- 
able.” He would prefer to remain just 
plain Alphonse Verville. 








66” HE fact remains that most im- 

T portant matters are getting out. 

Where the leak is I can’t say. 

We have exercised every precaution. And 

yet every move we decide upon is cabled 
to Berlin within a few hours.” 

The Minister of Militia paced up and 
down the room with long strides, a grow- 
ing irritation showing in every action and 
in the tone of his voice. The two men 
seated at the table were outwardly cool, 
but the gravity of the situation was re 
flected on their face 

“There is something almost diabolical 
about the espionage system of the Ger- 
mans,” said the one in uniform. “But, 
even allowing for the undoubted genius 
which they how in then pying methods, 
it should not be over difficult to locate 


the leak in your department.’ 


“Tam willing to expla mn matters agal 
aid the ministe) “Every order of im 
portance is dictated either by myself on 
my military secretary. We have the sam 
tene ipnel di | \ t ery re 
able vo yr ing The orde ar 
tre ent ove} he Gove ment ! to 
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“A Vv" ure the news gets out at this 
end? he asked. “Is it not more likely 
that they have spic in camp?” 

“Tt don’t doubt that they have Sir 


Robert,” said the Minister of Militia, bit- 


terly. “They have spies everywhere. But 
no matter how many may have sneaked 
Into camp, they can’t get any word out. 
Every scrap of paper that is passed in o1 


¢ 


out is examined. For two weeks not a 
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How Secret Information Leaked Out at Ottawé 


soldier has been allowed outside the inner 
line of sentries. Visitors are not per- 
initted te visit camp.” 

“Then, Colonel Hanley, your work is at 
this end,” said the Premier, rising as a 
signal that the conference was at an end. 
“It is not necessa: y for me to impress on 
you the need for the utmost despatch. 
You understand how matters stand.” 

Colonel Hanley, head of the secret ser- 
vice of the Dominion nodded assent. He 
fully appreciated the gravity of the situ- 
ation. For seven months the war in 
Europe had been waged without either 
side gaining a decisive victory. Then sud- 
denly, the huge Russian forces had issued 
from their winter entrenchments and 
struck the Germans a terrific blow, driv- 
ing them to a new front behind Posen. 
This much accomplished, the Russians 
hurled their left wing across Galicia on 
the isolated Austrian army, driving it in 
utter 1out to the shelter of the Carpathian 


mountains. The campaign, which then 
followed, was truly Napoleonic in its dar- 
iIn2@’ cor ception and ag rressive handling. 


Wheeling about, the victorious left wing 
impled up the German right and by 
‘orced marches threatened to envelop the 


wl ole 


eastern army of the Kaiser. 
Nothing was left for the German gen- 
eral staff but a hurried assembling on the 
‘ ( frontier of such reinforcements 
ould be rushed from the battle front 
] rance. J he res ilt of this weake ! ing 
of the already over-taxed western line, 
immediate break at several point 
ere the allies exerted pressure. The 
French plunged forward, sweeping the 
Germat ick. Advancing by way of Ant- 


werp, the British and Belgian forces com- 
pelled a retirement of the hostile corps 1n 
Belgium. In ten days the last German had 
een shoved over the Belgian border and 
the French were already conducting a 
brilliant offensive campaign in Alsace and 
Lorraine. 

The time had come to strike hard on 
every side at the harassed foe. Kitchener 


shot his partly train- 
ed recruits across the 
channel as fast as 
the transports could 
handle them. A hur- 
ried call was sent to 
Canada for the third 
contingent which 
was to consist of 
forty thousand men. 
The Canadians were 
ready to the last 
man, hard as nails 
from months of 
training in the open 
and eager to be in at 
the finish. But at this 
point a serious diffi- 
culty arose. 

About the time that 
the German army 
crept back into its 
shell behind the 
Rhine, the German 
navy crept out. The 
first prow had barely shown itself outside 
Heligoland when the horizon was dimmed 
with the smoke rising from almost count- 
less funnels. Like a cat pouncing on a fool- 
hardy mouse, the British navy raced to 
the Bight of Heligoland and roared a 
thunderous welcome to tardy Von Tirpitz 
from the iron throats of many guns. Af- 
ter four hours of homeric conflict, the 
question of naval supremacy had been set- 
tled once and for all. Eleven German 
men-o’-war were sunk and the rest were 
scattered to the four corners of the com- 
pass, hotly pursued by the victorious Brit- 
ish. But the victory had not been without 
its cost, for, after the battle, a score or 
more German war vessels, the remnants 
of the shattered fleet, scoured the Atlan- 
tic, preying on British commerce. Ad- 
vised by wireless messages from the 
American seaboard, these ships had been, 
able to elude capture and to seriously 
threaten the trade routes. 

The second complication had come with 
the discovery that important information 
was leaking out at Ottawa. So successful 
had the espionage system at the Canadian 
capital proven that the cabinet could see 
no reason to doubt that the order for em- 
barkation would be conveyed to the prowl- 
ing German warships as soon as it was 
issued. The third contingent could not sail 
until this danger was removed. 

An hour after the conference had 
closed, Colonel Hanley visited the offices 
of the Minister of Militia. He found the 
daily routine work quickly proceeding. A 
few visitors passed in and out but no com- 
munication was allowed between outsiders 
and the members of the staff. Parsons, 
the stenographer who handled the con- 
fidential work, proved a mild-mannered, 
young man. very short-sighted and quite 
uncommunicative. He answered the ques- 
tions that the colonel addressed to him, 
frankly, but briefly, regarding his inter- 
rogator with dull eyes that showed, be- 
hind his heavy glasses, no trace of curi- 




















osity. He was of a chubby build with 
short, stubby hair. His speech would have 
labeled him an Englishman anywhere. 

“Parsons has been in this office three 
years,” explained the minister afterward. 
“He came, I understand, most highly 
recommended and without any doubt he’s 
the best stenographer we have. Since we 
became certain that department secrets 
were leaking out, Parsons has been sha- 
dowed. We found that he lives a quiet life 
and never has anything to do with 
strangers. In fact, he seldom goes out in 
the evenings at all. I feel sure of Par- 
sons.” 

After brief colloquies with certain other 
members of the staff, Colonel Hanley took 
his departure. “I’m certain of one thing 
only,” he said to himself. “Our investi- 
gation starts with Parsons.” 

Accordingly he requisitioned the ser- 
vices of a detective on the Ottawa city 
force and at five o’clock his man fell into 
step a few paces behind Parsons when 
the latter waddled slowly out after his 
day’s work. The stenographer bought a 
paper, and, holding it close to his face, 
scanned the head lines. Detective Gorm- 
ley had already seen the paper and knew 
that a fresh advance of the Russians was 
announced; accordingly, when the fat 
figure of the man ahead straightened up 
end a visible smile showed on his face, 
the detective said to himself most em- 
phatically: “He’s no spy, this fellow.” 

Nevertheless he carried out his instruc- 
tions by trailing Parsons to a restaurant 
where the latter ate pork and beans fol- 
lowed by crullers and coffee with every 
evidence of relish, and from there to a 
large rooming house where he lodged. 
Gormley then notified Colonel Hanley that 
his man had settled down for his usual 
quiet evening. 

The next day Parsons was kept under 
close watch without revealing anything to 
the keen eyes of the detective except the 
fact that he was interested in photo- 
graphy; said interest being manifested by 
a quarter of an hour’s scrutiny of a drug 
store window in the teeth of a heavy sleet 
while Gormley, around an adjacent and 
much exposed corner, swore vindictively. 
Parson’s return to his room that evening, 
however, found Colonel Hanley ensconced 
in the next room with convenient peep- 
holes arranged for himself and the de- 
tective. Stretched at full length on the 
floor, the colonel was able to command a 
view of almost the entire room. 

Parsons threw off his overcoat and, 
drawing a handkerchief from a_ vest 
pocket, very carefully wiped the moisture 
off his spectacles. For fully half an hou: 
he busied himself about the room, tidying 
up his belongings and munching from a 
bag of candy on the table. Then he settled 
himself at a piano in one corner of the 
room and started to play. 

Seated at the instrument, the dumpy 
figure of the stenographer seemed to take 
on a new dignity. His fingers, as round 
as sausages, raced over the keys with a 
surprising nimbleness and the melody 
that they brought forth was such that 
Colonel Hanley, figuratively, if not liter- 
ally, sat up and took notice. Passage af- 
ter passage from the old masters was 
rendered, the musician dropping from one 
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strain into another, by clever gradu- 
ations. Altogether it was a bewildering 
performance and its conclusion left 
Colonel Hanley in a decidely puzzled 
frame of mind. 

Parsons’ next move was to draw out a 
chess board. Placing it on the table, he 
opened a magazine and started to work 
out a problem that called for the use of a 
dozen or more pieces. For fifteen minutes 
he worked at the problem studiously, mov- 
ing his men back and forth on the board. 
Many times he considered the same moves, 
advancing certain pieces and again with- 
drawing them. Finally he gave it up in 
disgust, swept the chess men into the box 
and started to undress for bed. In twenty 
minutes the rythmic snore that came from 
the darkened room convinced the two list- 
eners that at any rate there was nothing 
resting heavily on his mind. 

“That guy ’ud make a funny sort of 
spy,’ whispered Gormley. “He’d fit in 
with a girls’ sewing class better. I might 
as well shadow an old lady’s home or gum 
shoe around an Epworth League meetin’ 
as waste time on this sissy.” 

“You’re going to stay right here,” said 
Colonel Hanley. “Don’t close your eyes 
or ears for a second between now and the 
time he gets up. And be careful not to 
make a sound. Lock the door when I go 
out.” 

Parsons slept serenely through the 
whole night and Detective Gormley saw 
him safely to the office next morning be- 
fore reporting to his superior. Without 
making any comment, Col. Hanley hand 
ed over a telegram which he had just re- 
ceived. It read as follows: 





New York Vorwaerts published in 
morning edition news of decision te 
further delay sailing f utingent 
Full particulars giver 

Kemp 


Ped 


_ 
i | 


“Kemp is one of our men in New York,” 
explained Hanley. “The curious feature 
of this is that the delay was decided upon 
at a conference late yesterday afternoon. 
[he order was dictated to Parsons but 
no word was sent out of the office. The 
tip must have come from within the de- 
partment. 

“Then Parsons is not the man,” de- 
clared the detective emphatically. “That 
little gink hasn’t been out of my sight for 
a fraction of a second and I'll stake my 
job on it that he didn’t say a word to no 
one from the time he left the office last 
night until he pattered in again this 
morning.” 

“Nevertheless, no one else could have 
given it out,” persisted Colonel Hanley. 
“Have you enquired as to his acquaint- 
ances at the rooming house?” 

“Hasn’t any,” replied the detective 
promptly. “Never speaks to a soul.” 

“Could anyone see into his room except 
from the room where we were?” 

“Only from above.” 

“Who lives above?” 

“Don’t know,” replied Gormley. “I'll 
find out for you.” 

At noon he reported back with the in- 
formation. The room above us was occu- 
pied by a young American named Hart- 
ley, who had been in the city off and on 
for six months in the interests of a New 
York book and stationery house. He was 
tall, well-dressed, inclined to baldness and, 
according to all reports, a hustler. He 
sold a lot of goods in the city and had 
made many acquaintances. He frequent- 
ly found it necessary to wire to head office. 

“Did he send any message last night?” 
asked Colonel Hanley. 

“Yes. At 10.80. I went to the agent and 
got a copy of what he had sent. Here it 


is 
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The message was a long one and not 
very coherent, dealing mostly with cer- 
tain orders for stationery. 

“I can make nothing of it,” said the 
chief, after a close examination. “I can’t 
imagine a bona fide traveler sending such 
a long-winded message, however. It must 
be written in code.” 

An idea occurred to him at this point 
which plunged him into deep thought for 
a few minutes. He examined the message 
a second time. 

“IT believe I have it, Gormley,” he said 
finally. “Take a nap this afternoon and 
prepare to guard the slumber of our sly 
Mr.. Parsons again to-night. I think it 
will be for the last time.” 

Gormley accordingly stood on duty that 
evening and witnessed a_ performance 
very similar to that of the preceding 
night. Parsons played on his piano, 
smoked and worked out chess problems 
before retiring. It was perhaps a co- 
incidence that Hartley sent another ver- 
bose message to his firm in New York and 
that the same newspaper contained more 
information next morning that was sup- 
posed to be known only to a few officials of 
the department. But Colonel Hanley did 
not consider it a coincidence. ; 

He reported to the Minister of Militia 
his firm conviction that in some way Par- 
sons was getting information to Hartley, 
who sent it to New York in the guise of 
business telegrams. “I would advise the 
detention of the pair,” he said, “only I 
am not convinced that by so doing we 
would get our hands on all that are in it. 
In fact, I think there must be more of 
them in this plot and by springing our 
trap too soon we uld spoil any chance 
of getting them all. I would advise, how- 
ever, that as a precautionary measure 
Parsons be instructed to sleep at the 
Armories where we can keep him under 
lock and key.” 

This was done, but again the next morn- 
ing indisputable evidence was brought to 
the attention of the departnient to prove 
that more official secrets had been given 
away. The case was becoming more 
puzzling all the time. Colonel Hanley re- 
viewed the facts and was almost forced 
to admit that Parsons could not have had 
anything to do with it after all. 

At a cabinet conference held that morn- 
ing it was decided to rescind the order de- 
laying the date of sailing and to start the 
embarkation at once. An urgent mes- 
sage from the War Office at London was 
responsible for the change in plans. 

Word of the new order was brought to 
the head of the secret service by the 
Minister of Militia. , 

“Colonel Hanley,” 


he said, “the safety 
of f 


orty thousand troops may depend upon 
you. We look to you to see that no word 

of this change in our plans gets out. The 

troops must be well on the way before any 

hint of their departure reaches the other 
ide of the line.” 

Accordingly no one was allowed in or 
out of the militia headquarters that day. 
And when Parsons left for dinner at night 
he was accompanied by two officers. To 
make doubly sure both Colonel Hanley 
and Detective Gormley decided to dine at 
the same restaurant as the suspect. The 
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young Englishman took this very appar- 
ent surveillance without any show of con- 
cern. He coolly hung his hat and coat on 
his usual peg, balanced his cane against 
the wall and sat down to his usual sub- 
stantial meal. He was well along with a 
plate of corned beef when another patron 
walked in and took possession of the next 
table, depositing his hat and coat on the 
nearest peg. Hanley felt a sudden pres- 
sure on his arm beneath the table. 

“Hartley,” whispered Gormley, not lift- 
ing his eyes from his plate. 

The colonel scrutinized the newcomer 
closely. Hartley was tall and well built, 
giving an impression of unusual strength. 
He was neatly dressed and groomed with 
unusual care. There was nothing about 
him to differentiate him from the rest of 
the patrons of the place except an easiness 
of carriage and bearing that is seldom 
gained save by wide travel. He paid no 
attention whatever to Parsons who went 
on eating with stolid unconcern. 

Hartley ordered a sandwich and cup of 
coffee which he finished slowly. He then 
paid the waiter, donned his coat and hat, 
picked up his cane and sauntered from 
the place. The colonel did not miss a 
single move, but Hartley had reached the 
door before the full significance of one 
part of the performance flashed upon 
him. Hartley had left his own cane and 
taken Parson’s by mistake. 

By mistake! With one bound Hanley 
was on his feet and tearing for the door. 
With a cry of rage he discovered that 
Hartley had vanished as though off the 
face of the earth. There was not a soul 
on the street. 

After a fruitless chase through the 
neighboring streets he ran back to the 
restaurant to find that Gormley had taken 
the law into his own hands. Parsons was 
still sitting in his chair but his hands 
were in front of him and manacled. A 
look of bewilderment was the only ex- 
pression to be read on his face. 

Hanley strode to the wall and picked 
up the remaining cane. As he expected, 
the head screwed off. It was neatly hol- 
lowed out—and empty. 

“Get this fellow to headquarters,” he 
said, taking Gormley aside. “I’ll look af- 
ter the other one. Have the stations cov- 
ered and instruct the telegraph companies 
that no messages are to be sent out to- 
night. And for God’s sake, hurry!” 

Inside of ten minutes the search for 
the missing spy had been organized on a 
thorough scale. The stations were guard- 
ed and patrols were placed on all roads 
leading from the city. Telegraph offices 
were put under close surveillance. A 
guard was put on every livery stable and 
the rounds of the hotels were made, all 
guests being called upon to account fo1 
themselves. For two hours Colonel Han- 
ley directed the efforts of over two hun- 
dred men, diagging the city with char- 
acteristic thoroughness. But no trace of 
the spy was to be found. 

At eleven o’clock the head of the secret 
service drove over to the C.P.R. Station 
to watch the passengers on the late out- 
going trains. Fully expecting that the 
man Hartley would endeavor to escape 
from the city that night, Hanley had each 


passenger stopped and questioned. The 
traffic, as it happened, was unusually 
heavy. 

Hanley himself scrutinized the pas- 
sengers as they passed between the file of 
detectives and stepped along the narrow 
platform leading to the trains. His keen 
eye sized up proportions, appraised the 
bona fides of beards and eyebrows and 
peered into the possibilities that lurked 
behind the veils of elderly ladies. When 
the raucous “All Aboard” of the Pullman 
porters on the Toronto train gave notice 
that the time for pulling out had arrived, 
he was prepared to swear that Hartley 
had not slipped through the lines. 

A few more passengers gave assurances 
to the secret service men on the score of 
identity and rushed for the train. The 
last of all was a young fellow, ostensibly 
a college student, in heavy ulster coat, 
knickerbockers and tweed cap, who start- 
ed to sprint for the train as soon as he 
had passed the file of detectives. Hanley 
stepped in front to:intercept him and was 
hurled aside with one lunge from a power- 
ful arm. The strength of the sprinting 
student was so altogether out of propor- 
tion to his apparent youthfulness that 
Hanley’s suspicions were _ instantly 
aroused. Recovering his poise, he whip- 
ped a revolver from his pocket and cov- 
ered the figure ahead of him. 

“Stop!” he cried, starting in pursuit. 

The student turned his head for a mo- 
ment. Perceiving his danger, he lost for 
the merest fraction of a second the ex- 
pression of callow youthfulness that had 
deceived the detectives, and Hanley saw a 
flash of ferocity and cunning flit across 
features that were unmistakably those of 
Hartley. So sure was he of this that he 
fired low to intimidate the fleeing spy and 
reiterated his demand to the other to stop. 

Hartley faced around suddenly and a 
revolver appeared in each hand. Both spit 
fire at the pursuing colonel, without tak- 
ing effect. Pandemonium broke lose in the 
train shed in the second following the 
double shots. One detective took refuge 
behind a post on the main platform and 
started to empty his revolver at the spy. 
Others joined in and the platforms, which 
had been emptied as though by magic, 
were enfiladed with shots. The train 
started to pull out and the spy turned 
again and broke for the platform of the 
rear coach. He gained the first step and 
gripped the railing. The detectives, now 
pouring down the paved walk in pursuit, 
saw him stumble and fall on the steps 
from which he rolled slowly and inertly, 
striking the pavement and rolling over 
several times from the motion of the 
train. When they reached him, he was 
quite still and doubled up in a position 
oddly cramped and unnatural. 

“Done for,” said Hanley, tersely. “Get 
all the papers on him at once, Gormley. 
They are important.” 

* a * 

“They were the cleverest pair of spies 
that I have ever had any dealings with,” 
said Hanley, discussing the case with a 
friend afterward. “Both had learned to 
absolutely sink their own identities, even 

Continued on Page 112. 























‘The Public Be— Pleased!”’ 
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HE gas plant in the town of B 
O was for sale. O 
lies between Toronto and 
Montreal and has just enough 
thousands of liberty-loving popu- 
lation to justify a drill-hall and 
a jail. President Bannerman, of 
the bond brokerage firm of Ban- 
nerman & Co., Toronto, stepped 
off the train at O with the 
same sense of novelty that he ap- 
plied to lacing his shoes. This 
was not strange in one whose life 
had been lived as a business geo- 
grapher. If some men know their 
Canada as a string of hardware 
stores, or a list of the printing 
trade, or a chain of golf clubs, 
Bannerman knows it by the 
white flags of undeveloped oppor- 
tunity. It might be an acreage of 
wheat land at Pincher Creek or 
a fishing privilege off Prince Ed- 
ward Island—whatever it was— 
his instinct for alighting at the 
right station at the right hour 
with the right idea was a plain 
piece of necromancy. This al- 
most infallible coincidence of the 
Man and the Main Chance made 
him at thirty-five years one of 
the richest burghers of his city 
and retained, withal, a reputa- 
tion well-poised and antiseptic. 
He poked his way through the 
gas plant at O , patient as a 
numismatic. He saw an output 
in first-class working condition, 
the machinery modern, the pro- 
cesses without flaw. Yet it was 
offered at ten thousand dollars. 
Across in the business office 
dwelt a manager, a bookkeeper 
and a cashier; they were there, it 
seemed, to “take in money.” 
“And the selling force?” Banner- 
man asked it casually; the an- 
swer was quite as casual: “No 
salesmen are needed in the gas 
business.” That explained it ex- 
actly for, although the books showed an 
excellent list of customers for lighting- 
gas, the idea of using it for cooking and 
heating had never been coaxed into the 
townsfolks’ heads. 
Bannerman bought the plant. On the 
second day he commenced a personal visi- 
tation of the housewives. Would they not 
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make a trial of gas for cooking? The an- 
swer could not have been more final if he 
had been hawking a leather edition of 
Bacon at a ball game. The idea was too 
novel; no one wanted to be accounted a 
grumbler at mother’s good old coal range. 
Moreover, they told Bannerman, new gas 
pipes meant cutting up the front lawn 
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and to touch the front lawn in a 
small town is as bad as defama- 
tion of character. From home to 
home he made his way, only to 
find that where five people were 
willing to introduce a new 
money-saving fuel twenty-five 
objected to the fuss and muss 
which digging operations and 
signing of contracts might cause. 

“I shall get over that,” said 
Bannerman to his clerk. So he 
bought fifty yards of linoleum, 
stored it in his office and ther 
went forth and persuaded one 
one good lady to allow him to 
make an installation free of 
charge. And this is how he went 
about it. He first covered the 
sacred lawn with the linoleum so 
that grass and walks were thor 
oughly defended from the exca- 
vated mud. Sods were cut with 
the utmost car and laid against 
the fence in orderly piles. When 
the piping was laid, the dirt was 
shoveled back, the sods replaced, 
and there, beneath the linoleum 
lay the green grass as fresh and 
undefiled as on a dewy morning. 
Where a careless footprint might 
have settled on stoop or wooden 
walk, the workmen solemnly 
swept and scrubbed, while the 
good lady looked on from her 
doorway with a sort of incredu- 
lous ecstasy. She had never giv- 
en Man so much credit before 
For two days Bannerman al 
lowed the leaven of the new idea 
to work its own results. One 
morning he was met at the office 
by a smiling cashier. “There 
have been four telephone mes- 
sages,” she said; “they want to 
know what are your terms for 
installing gas like you did at 
Mrs. Blank’s.” 

The new president called upon 
the four inquirers, discussed the 
gas question in a straightforward man- 
ner and watched them put their names 
to contracts. The sewing circles and 
Ladies’ Aids became his best selling 
agents. Over the pin-cushion-covers and 
the barrowcoats the housewives dis- 
cussed the polite gasman and his polite 
propaganda. It was, they agreed, a de- 
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lightful substitute for “corporation in- 
dicerence.” Before six months were 
through he had booked street after street 
of customers and set the gas company 
upon a new basis of profit. One day, a 
man came along. Need I say more? The 
man bought the plant for thirty thousand 
dollars, which represented a turn of twen- 
ty thousand dollars—twenty thousand for 
one year’s application of a notion. A 
weird notion, too—The Public Be Pleased. 


ENMITY TO CORPORATIONS. 


During the last five or ten years Can- 
ada has experienced a good deal of the 
public animosity towards powerful cor- 
porations which has taken such a mighty 
grip upon sentiment and legislation in 
the United States. To the leader of the 
industry attacked, this manifestation has 
usually been pigeon-holed as a mere 
hatred of success by the incapable and un- 
informed——a judgment, of course, as hope- 
lessly astray as is the pabulum of the 
paid “denouncer.” The truth may lie in 
a borrowing from either side. ‘“Pre- 
datory” corporations, so far as Canada 
knows them, have acted, as a rule, quite 
within their legal rights, no matter how 
pitiless their methods may have seemed. 
The reason of nearly all the incessant 
bickering between Canadian municipali- 
ties and monopolies consists in regarding 
legal rights as the sole basis of the public 
relationship. One needs no lawyer’s 
diploma to be able to say that never was 
charter drawn which did not teem with 
opportunities to “fight foul” if the desire 
or need should arise. 

“The basis of such relations,” re- 
marked Sir Edmund Walker, referring to 
the responsibilities of corporations for 
public service, “should be arrived at by 
the exercise of good nature and common 
sense and especially by the determination 
on both sides to insist on fair dealing. No 
matter what may be the rights under its 
charter of any corporation performing a 
public service or dealing in an article of 
wide consumption, its true interest and 
final profit will be found in dealing fairly 
with the people; and no matter how great 
the profit exacted in the past or how com- 
plete the monopoly established, the peo- 
ple will only do well by themselves and 
secure justice when they confine them- 
selves to punishing acts which are crimi- 
nal, and not when they legislate so as to 
destroy property legally created and in 
innocent hands.” 

In spite of all the pleas in the world for 
legislative mercy towards the merciless 
corporation, public resentment sooner or 
later requires the maximum penalty. 
However brilliant and conscientious the 
tirades on “usurpation” and “confisca- 


tion”? for which some of the ablest Can- 


adiat public men stand sponsor, nothing 
will persuade the masses of the Canadian 
ps thus far against 


people that their ste 
y ] honuld them int . 
oO Opoly shnouid cast r 1 into morse 


and bring them to their knees with sal- 


ver of compensation. Experiments in 
semi-communistic control of public utili 
ties have been few e ough in Canada but 


those which have come about were cer- 
tainly not the product of public vanity or 
demagoguery, but of the wilful and stub- 
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born misrule of franchise-holding or- 
ganizations. Of the many towns and pro- 
vinces where to-day the people seek to ad- 
vance public ownership it has become a 
rule, almost without variance, that the 
franchise holders have exercised and per- 
sisted in a contempt for fair-dealing; un- 
der these circumstances the municipalities 
cannot be blamed for asking a “change of 
management.” 

All public utility companies in this 
country are not, fortunately, “franchise 
frame-ups.” While the first and the fol- 
lowing illustrations relate to gas, the 
character of the commodity is simply a 
coincidence and does not argue an excep- 
tional virtue for corporations engaged in 
its manufacture. The Consumers’ Gas 
Company of Toronto has been selected 
more than once by United States public- 
service authorities as typifying certain 
excellences. Practically every home in 
Toronto, something over 100,000, pays it 
tribute for light and fuel. The monthly 
bills are variable in amount and, no doubt, 
hard to understand. They are sent to 
every brand of person, the cautious poor 
and the careless rich, the miser who clings 
to his pennies until the last hour of the 
last day, and the prototype who thinks so 
little of money that he seldom pays an 
account. Complaints come in, like letters 
to a newspaper, often with no reason be- 
hind them except a desire “to smash 
somebody.” Here we find gathered up in 
a corporation all the seeds of a guerrilla 
warfare, the possibilities of endless fric- 
tion, charges and counter-charges, and 
ultimately a political campaign to oust 
them from their monopoly. Why have so 
few of these evidences appeared? Why is 
the Consumers’ Gas Company practically 
immune from newspaper and other criti- 
cism, and why is its franchise fairly se- 
cure in public favor? The answer has 
nothing to do with an apostolic manage- 
ment or a benevolent board of directors. 
The truth is, the charter happened to be 
written not by the craft of a solicitor but 
on the dogma of public rights. The 
dividend is limited to ten per cent. The 
price at which new stock issues shall be 
sold is defined as 150. The Mayor of To- 
ronto has a seat on the board of directors 
and civic auditors examine the books once 
a year. How far these safeguards have 
been supplemented by the shareholders’ 
personal anxiety for fair-dealing is not 
easy to guess but from the record of other 
public utility corporations it is reasonable 
to think that the peculiar charter has been 
of some slight value. Whatever cabalistic 
spirit might be set in action by greed for 
dividends is effectually reduced by the 
presence of the Mayor, who acts in a very 
real sense as the people’s agent. Of 
course, the best of all restraints is the 
limited dividend for it strikes to the root 
of the evils of monopoly. 


So much for the terms of a charter! 
What of working out—the points of 
contact with the consumer whose name 
{ company bears. Take the matter of 

iplaints: Some are freakish, of course, 
but the majority are genuine. In the old 
days of gas companies—and in these days 
of some of them—a complaint was mere- 
ly another taper for the waste-basket. 


or 





“Kickers” who called were shifted from 
one clerk to another and finally wearied 
of the task. Nowadays, the importance of 
the “kicker” and the welfare of the com- 
pany persuaded the Consumers’ manage- 
ment to keep a staff of experts on duty all 
night. Accidents, in whatever part of the 
city, are attended to without delay. Tele- 
lephone at two a.m. and a workman on a 
motorcycle is at your door at 2.15. Post 
a complaint, or a request, on Monday 
night and at 7 a.m. Tuesday that letter is 
opened and read by a special clerk, and 
your telephone will ring a very short time 
afterward. If at all urgent, a workman 
will be on your premises before 9 a.m. 
Inquiries or complaints in person are 
are given equal consideration. People sel- 
dom understand, of course, why their gas 
bills should be higher than a neighbor’s 
or a relative’s; the topic is never a 
pleasant one. Yet on the back of every 
gas account are full and explicit direc- 
tions how to read the meter and every 
instrument is inspected and sealed by 
Government agents and will be changed 
upon the customer’s request. Persistent 
complaints of high bills are dealt with at 
times by a personal call at the home. A 
representative makes a polite survey of 
the situation, asks questions and answers 
them, and is frequently able by “Talking 
the matter over” to adjust the point to 
everybody’s satisfaction. From general- 
manager to office boy no one in the com- 
pany’s employ permits himself to “over- 
lord it” in matters great or small. The 
antagonism characteristic of monopoly is 
habitually absent. Telephone calls are 
answered quickly and without the fre- 
juent groan of agony that is supposed to 
mean, “Hello!” To pay my monthly ac- 
count I step into the corner bank rather 
than trudge to the main office, although it 
costs the gas company two cents for every 
bill so handled. To ensure the utmost 
speed in the filling of orders every proven 
device on the market has a place in the 
company’s premises. And to make assur- 
ance trebly sure, the secretary and an 
assistant take semi-annual journeys to 
United States cities to pick up whatever 
“efficiency hints” may have been de- 
veloped by other heads and hands. 

Now, hundreds of Canadian industrial 
companies may rightly say: “Nothing of 
all this is new; we ourselves are equipped 
and managed on the basis of public ser- 
vice.” That is because competition invites 
or compels it. The fact is not shared by 
the franchise-holding monopoly, the gas, 
light, traction companies except in rare 
instances. And the Consumers’ Gas Com- 
pany of Toronto happens to be one of 
those instances. 

“The constitution of this company,” 
said the general manager during an in- 
terview, “is not far from ideal, having 
regard particularly to the interests of 
the public. By the necessity of earning 
profits, it ensures the maximum of enter- 
prise and scientific thoroughness, while 
the limited dividend and the set price of 
stock sales establishes the chief benefits 
of public ownership. The energies of 
every officer are directed not towards 
maintaining a running combat with the 
people but to convenience public needs and 
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wherever and when- 


ever these may be indicated.” 


desire 


CONSIDER THESE PAPERS. 


Here are two newspapers, 
the Trumpet, and the Bugle. 
30th commenced their race 
for circulation and advertis- 
ing fifteen or twenty years 


ago. The Pugle had a slight with 
advantage in an older reputa- — 
tion and a plentiful fund of 
capital. And when one men- 
tions “capital” in connection with a 


new metropolitan newspaper one usually 
means that there are enough “dear old 
gentlemen” or enough politicians on the 
list to bleed or be bled on the altar of am- 
bition. The management of both news- 
papers has been unchanged down to this 
day so that the contrast in success, which 
is very vivid, may be taken as a straight 
commentary upon methods. 

When the Trumpet made a dollar it 
placed ninety-eight cents back in the re- 
porting staff, the business office, wire se1 
vice, or composing room. Had the man 
ager’s theory of successful journalism 
been reduced to a slip of paper, I think it 
would have read this wise: “We believe 
the public to be the wisest jury under 
creation. To fool the people for a day is 
to win their censure for a month. This 
newspaper, like all newspapers, will suc- 
ceed only as it supplies the people with 
the greatest variety of news, presented in 
the snappiest manner and as quickly as 
the best machinery will allow. Our first 
business is to get news, not to float opin- 
ions. A big budget of crisp news means 
a big budget of readers and that fetches 
the advertising. So here goes!” 

He turned back the profits into new 
plant, better reporters, more telegraphic 
specials. Good men were picked from the 
other local newspapers and encouraged to 
look upon the Trumpet as their own affair. 
Patiently he developed the classes of news 
which women like to read, the question- 
and-answer stuff of the county courts, the 
details of the Governor-General’s ball, 
marriages, shoplifting, and the latest 
theology on heaven and hell. The Trum- 
pet’s editorials grew as pure and ele- 
mentary as Alice in Wonderland. Its city 
pages became the pattern and envy of 
rivals. The manager hired special writ- 
ers, now and then, at whopping salaries 
to throw in a little vaudeville, and ran 
up engraver’s bills that bought the en- 
graver a new car. All this aggressiveness 
was ruinous to immediate dividends. The 
company paid nothing year after year, 
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while the shareholders sat back content 
because the circulation figures told a bet- 
ter tale than four per cent. To this keen 
Journalistic force the people gave a hearty 
response. “I like the Trumpet,” said the 
men folks, “because it prints the news 
and keeps its mouth shut.” “I like the 
Trumpet,’ said the women, 
well, I don’t let my husband come 
without it.” 


“because 
home 
To-day, the T) umpet’s cil 
culation is one of the largest in Canada. 
The property could not be purchased for 
a million cash. That million is the market 
estimate upon one man’s determination; 
he merely insisted on pleasing the public. 

We turn to the Bugle. Fifteen years 
ago it stood shoulder to shoulder with the 
Trumpet. When the Bugle made a dollar 
it placed five cents in the shareholders’ 
pockets, five cents in subscription premi- 
ums, five cents in ill-starred experiments, 
and the balance into the running of the 
paper. I do not attempt to quote the man 
ager’s theory for it seldom -was the same 
from week to week. His actions, however, 
told the secret quite as well. One day 
when he found that the dividend surplus 
was not working out as he expected, he 
called the news-editor to his office and 
asked him to cut off enough reporters’ 
salaries to make up the dividend dis- 
crepancy. If the editorial room’s expenses 
exceeded a certain ratio toward the busi- 
ness staff, he omitted illustrations from 
the reading columns for sufficient length 
of time to restore the balance. Meantime 
the Bugle readers received precisely what 
the Bugle management thought they could 
be deceived with, a daily news service of 
ineven quality and quantity, to-day very 
good, to-morrow very bad, but always ac- 
companied by a delicious bumper of edi- 
torial opinion. Even the rising figures of 
the Trumpet’s circulation and advertising 
patronage suggested no improvement. 
And in the fullness of time the Bugle went 
its way—the only way it could go—the 
way of all who contest wilfully or ignor- 
antly the intelligence of the twentieth 
century public. 





In a larg Canadian city 

> mote ir company 
numb its output 

the housand Wat 

OLY l peace time, the iles 
merrily upward Ihe 

rich mat uy and the 


“poor” man buys, each for 


his special and excellent 
reasons. A millionaire 
tos ed his cheque 

| 


the cashier’ wicket and 


across 
de mar ded 1 mode] de- 
Right behind him 
was a blacksmith and in his hands was 


a packet of bills, f from his cel 


livered in three days. 


esh d ip 
too, wanted a horseless carriage 
“T1] tell 


vou why I’m he re, col fessed 


the blacksmith; “I never met a customer 
of your’s who looked sorry.” And the mil- 
“T understand 


your car after it leaves 


lionaire had this to say: 

you people bar 

the factory.” 
Wt 


ager what these mer 


1en they had gone, I asked the man 


were talking about. 


“They seemed to be looking for something 
more than an engine and a gas tank,” I 
said. 

“They wanted service,” he explained 
“They insisted not only on a good article 


in exchange for their cash, but a useful 


rticle next month and next year. When 
ve surrender the title to an automobile 
we only enter upon our obligation to the 


istomer. We have located service sta 
tions at almost every town and village, 
supply of 


unforeseer 


and these places keep on hand a 
duplicate parts 
emergencies. By this 


ready for 
means,.the pur- 
chaser is obliged to go the minimum dis- 
tance in the minimum time and pay a 
minimum price for repairs. You may have 
noticed, the man who buys a car for the 
first time often talks it over like he would 
a pair of boots---the shine, fit, size, and 
so forth. The second time, however, he 
makes an altogether new inquiry: “Sup- 
pose this thing goes lame or develops the 
glanders! What’s the best you people can 
do for me?” He is looking for upholstery 
no longer; he wants a company that will 
stick by him throug’ thick and thin fo 
the life of the machine.” 

“You believe, then that a pleased cus 
tomer—” 

“Is worth more than a staff of sales- 
men. For instance, a farmer in a wealthy 
district, buys one of our cars. He heads 
it for a telegraph pole and breaks a 
wheel. One letter to the nearest agent 
brings a new wheel. There is no criss- 
cross of correspondence, useless inquiries, 

Continued on Page 96. 








When the German Raiders 
3y THOMAS 


PTX HE first step to- 
{ ward the Great 
Project was tak- 
en in 1913. Meetings 
had been held in half 
a hundred American 
cities, and towns to 
hear the celebrated 
strategist and author, 
Von Barnhardt, ex- 
plain how the conquest 
of Europe would be 
accomplished; and 
while listening to Von 
Barnhardt, the Great Project 
first suggested itself to the fer- 
tile mind of one, Professor Burg- 
master, incumbent of the chair of 
modern history at the Univer- 
sity of Milwaukee. Professor 
Burgmaster had no difficulty in 
enthusing others with the mag- 
nitude of the idea. Active sup- 
port was enlisted in every cor- 
ner of the United States, and in- 
side of a month, men met in 
secret conclave and discussed the 
details of the Great Project with 
intense earnestness, fired to un- 
wonted enthusiasm by its bound- 
less possibilities. It was char- 
acteristic of the race from which 
these men had sprung that, al- 
though fully two million people 
in all were aware of the secret 
plans, not a hint, not even a 
whisper, of the Great Project 
reached the general public. 
The first tangible evidence of 
the plan underfoot was a gradual 
excdus of German-American 
families from United States to 
Canada. Many thousands threw 
up jobs or closed their stores and 
migrated across the line, locating them- 
selves in Toronto, Hamilton, London, and 
other They sought em- 
ployment, successfully, more 
often not—for times were none too good 
in the Dominion—but whether employed 
or idle, the new comers invariably seem- 
ed to have ample funds at their disposal 
to live comfortably. Pretty soon the 
cities of Ontario were honeycombed with 
German-American families, who, as they 
volubly explained, had left the United 
States to avoid the industrial depression 
settling down there. 


At 


Ontario cities. 
sometimes 


For the benefit of economists and the- 
orists generally, it may be pointed out 
that this influx was of the real 
causes of the inexplicable increase in un- 
employment which became so marked dur- 
ing the fall of 1913, and for which no en- 
tirely satisfactory reason could be found. 

Although the quiet but steady transfer 
of population was the only outward evi- 
dence of the movement which had begun 
when the germ of an idea took root be- 
hind the corrugated brow of a German 
professor, the plans for the Great Pro- 
ject were pushed in countless other direc- 
tions with true Germanic thoroughness. 
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ich corner stood 
fficious person, 
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h 1ses 


armed with a rifle, 


man 


With guttural brusqueness 

As Professor Burgmaster walked out 
from a meeting, where final arrange- 
ments had been ratified a special edition 
of an afternoon paper was thrust into his 
hands. It announced the handing of the 
belligerent Austrian ultimatum to Servia. 
The profesor smiled and threw out his 
chest. 

“On scheduled time!” he declaimed. 
“Nothing can in the way of a great nation 
stand when matters of international mag- 
nitude are years in advance planned out. 
International diplomacy? 3alance of 
power? Pah! mere idle terms!! The 
Kaiser decides, and we with stop watch, 
follow the plans out.” 

Nevertheless the war in Europe broke 
and was carried along with ruthless de- 
termination for months without any de- 
finite move being made by the Professor 
and his fellow conspirators. Everything 
was ready from the careful packing of 
the last rifle into the upholstery of a 
couch billed for Canada, to the final sur- 
vey of maps and charts. The final word 
was patiently awaited. 


One day early in January, a tall man 
with a reddish beard, a heavy hooked 
nose, and a lofty forehead that betoken- 


Ever since war broke out the possibility of an inva- 
sion of Canada by the German-American residents across the line has been 
discussed. It has even been fostered in some quarters and the methods by which 
such an invasion could be made have been freely debated on the street corners, 
in the clubs, even in the press. The weakness of the plans put forward has con- 
sisted in the fact that they provided only the means for raiders to get here. 
The ease with which this part of it could be accomplished has been something 
of a joke at the expense of Canadians. The moral of the accompanying story 
is that in the sequel—the getting back—the joke would be on the raiders. 


most 


a 
who ordered them back into their 


Came 


intensive study, 


B E R . R A M of into the rotun- 


da of the King Ed- 
ward Hotel at Toron- 
to, and signed the 
register with an 
academic flourish. 
“Otto Hansalt, of New 
York,” was the name 
the clerk made out 
and, consulting his 
books, he found that 
rooms had been re- 
served for Mr. Hansalt 
for this very date, four months 
previously—the best suite in the 
house. It was rather a coinci- 
dence, he remarked to himself, 
that all the rooms in the house 
should have been reserved for 
this day by individuals hailing 
from the other side, Mr. Hansalt 
being the last to arrive. Had 
the clerk known it, the same co- 
incidence was being remarked 
upon in nearly every hotel in On- 
tario that day. 

The distinguished looking Mr. 
Hansalt was shown immediately 
to his room. As he crossed the 
rotunda toward the elevator, a 
young man who had been loung- 
ing all the morning on one of the 
seats commanding a view of the 
desk, rose slowly and sauntered 
toward the main entrance. Han- 
salt watched him out of the cor- 
ner of his eyes, and, as they dr + 
close together, slowly inclined 
his head forward. The young 
man quickened his step, and van- 
ished through the revolving 
doors. 

Next morning citizens of To- 
ronto poured out of their homes at th« 
usual hours, and individually met the sur- 
prise of their lives. At each corner stood a 
man armed with a rifle, a most officious 
person, who ordered thera back into their 
houses with guttural brusqueness. As 
the rifle was there to enforce the com- 
mand, they obeyed. During the two hours 
that elapsed betwen six o’clock and eight, 
probably fifty thousand citizens of Toron- 
to rushed indignantly to phones with the 
purpose of calling up the nearest police 
station. And in no instance did they get 
an answering “hello” from Central to 
their vociferous demands. 

The programme for the next couple of 
hours was pretty much the same all over 
the city. Infuriated but very much puz- 
zled citizens made attempt after attempt 
to beard the mysterious guardians of the 
street corners, only to be chased back, 
sometimes with shots viciously cutting the 
air behind and around them. In cases 
where sorties in force were attempted, 
the prompt blowing of a whistle brought 
up more mysterious men armed with very 
business-like rifles. Not knowing that 
the same thing was happening in all parts 
of the city, the residents of each locality 
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came to the conclusion that they were be- 
ing held up by escaped lunatics or daring 
robbers operating on a colossal scale; and 
more frenzied but fruitless efforts were 


KW .Coader 


“Have you come to surrender?” demanded the officer 


“Nein,” said Schmidt. “we come to 


made to get a response from telephone 
headquarters. 

Toronto continued in a state of siege un- 
til noon. The telephone exchange, the po- 
lice stations, the armories, the fire sta- 
tions, and telegraph offices, had all been 
quietly taken possession of during the 
night. The attacking party had in each 
instance descended on the guardians of 
the public safety with a suddenness and 
force that made opposition almost impos- 
sible, and quite short lived. 

No blood had been shed in the steathly 
midnight operations which put a city of 
nearly half a million people at the mercy 
of a hostile force that had descended up- 
on it from an unknown source. It seem- 
ed almost as though some modern Jason 
had sown a plentiful crop of dragon’s 
teeth during the night, and armed men 
had sprung up with daylight at every 
crossing. 

At noon the first trains to put in an 
appearance pulled in at the Union Station. 
Four specials from Buffalo arrived, filled 
to the platforms with noisy strangers who 
produced weapons as they poured out 
through the station exits. Trains from 
all other directions had been held up out- 
side the city and the crews and passengers 
marched off at the point of the revolver. 

During the rest of the day trains plied 
back and forth from the frontier, carry- 
ing in thousands of Pan-Germanic enthu- 
siasts who roared “Deutschland uber 
alles,’ interminably, and fired shots 
through the windows of the coaches to 
frighten the bewildered residents of the 
country districts through which they 
were whirled. The trains were sent here, 
there and everywhere, depositing their 
passengers according to a set schedule 
which provided for so many men to be 
left at each city and town. 

In a crowded room in the King Edward 
Hotel, Professor Burgmaster, alias Otto 
Hansalt, sat at a table and perused the 
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multitudinous reports which were hand- 
ed tohim. A watch lay at his right hand. 
Early in the evening he shoved back his 
chair and stood up. A smile of inexpres- 
sible triumph lighted up 
his face. 

“Gentlemen,” he an- 
nounced, “the last re- 
port is in, confirming 
the successful issue of 
all our plans. Every 
city and town in the 
populated section of On- 
tario has our forces 
been patrolled by. Every 
weapon has been seized. 
Every telegraph wire in 
our possession is. 
Everywhere are militia 
and home guards—but 
powerless to stop us. 
Their rifles and ammu- 
nition we have. Gentle- 
men, one minute of 
eight it lacks. We area 
minute ahead of sched- 
ule. Thus are the af- 
fairs of the Fatherland 
carried out!” 

The next day the for- 
eign garrisons of the 
Ontario towns converged on bases pre- 
viously determined upon which enabled 
them to command the railroads and 
guard against advances from other sec- 
tions of the Dominion. Each town as it 
was abandoned, was cut off from the out- 
side world by the effectual wrecking of 
telegraph and telephone systems, and, so 
far at least as the invaders could tell, not 
a weapon of any kind was left in the 
hands of the townspeople. 

“Canada has nod troobs to disslodge 
us for tree month,” chuckled Hellmuth 
Schmidt, who as a result of early train- 
ing as an officer in the German army, had 
been put in charge of 
field operations. “And 
pebore dot comes, Cher- 
many will smash dose 
Allies, like dot! Then 
comes out Cherman 
troobs and Canada is 
ours.” 

“Tt cannot fail, our 
plan,” assented Pro- 
fessor Burgmaster, with 
cool confidence. “Word 
of the conquest of Can- 

da to all parts of the 
United States I am 
wiring.” 

The next morning the 
citizens of Toronto were 
allowed out after nine 
o’clock. Placards were 


enlist.” 
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and under no circumstances would visit- 
ing from house to house be permitted. 
Numerous other restrictions of a like 
nature were listed and a warning was 
given that any one violating the regula- 
tions would be immediately shot. The 
main streets were patrolled regularly to 
see that orders were carried out. 

It was decidedly the most exciting day 
that Ontario had ever known. The pro- 
gramme followed in each city and town 
throughout the occupied section was iden- 
tical with what transpired in the capital 
city; so that a description of the events 
of that momentous day in Toronto will 
serve as an indication of what was hap- 
pening the whole province over. Early 
in the morning the officials and branch 
managers of the banks were called upon 
and escorted by armed squads to their 
respective offices. No time had been lost 
in securing proper addresses, All such 
information, in fact, had been very care- 
fully and accurately compiled in advance. 
At the point of the bayonet, the managers 
were instructed to open up the vaults and 
produce all the gold on hand. As the blow 
had fallen like a bolt from the blue, the 
banks were caught totally unprepared 
and, as a result, the haul proved enor- 
mous. 

The next step in the campaign was the 
summoning of prominent citizens in par- 
ties of twenty or more to the headquarters 
of the general staff. Half a dozen skilful 
appraisers were kept busy dealing with 
each individual case. The conversations 
ran something like this: 

“Edward D. Bland. H’m, Mr. Bland, 
you are estimated to be worth one hun- 
dred and seventy-five thousand dollars. 
We have reason to believe that quite a 
large share of this is so placed that you 
can get your hands on it. We are also 
informed that you are too public-spirited 
to see your fair city suffer as the result 








found on every corner 
announcing the official 
occupation of the city 
preparatory to the an- 
nexation of the Domin- 
ion in the name of the 
Kaiser. Until further 
notice citizens would be 
allowed on the streets only between the 
hours of nine and five. In no case would 
more than three men be allowed together. 
Places of business were to be kept closed 
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were iustructed tv vpel up the vaults 


of failure to raise the levy we have un- 
fortunately been compelled to place upon 
it. Mr. Bland, we have estimated your 
share at twenty thousand.” 








“T won’t pay you a cent!” 

‘Sir, do not lose your temper. Observe 
that we are maintaining a courteous at- 
titude toward the people of this conquered 
country when we might adopt an entirely 
different tone. Remember that Canada 


henceforth belongs to Ge rmany. Keep 

at fact in mind and you will look at this 
atter of a little contribution in an e: 
! ely different light.” 

“You miserable thieves! I’!! see you 
damned before hig 

“Mr. Bland, another word and you will 

transferred into the hands of another 
dep rtment whose work is to bring recal- 
itrat to a reasonable frame of mind. 
[he methods employed in that depart- 
ent are somewhat sterner. For you 
own good, let 1 advise you to produce 
he contributior without further dis- 
pute 


\ levy was placed on every man who 
vas deemed to have the wherewithal to 
neet it and in three days’ time the 
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amounts collected reached a stag 


gering total. Manufacturing and (or 
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business concerns with tangibl 





assets were levied upon in the “s 
same way. The outstanding fea- 
ure of this work was the almost 
incredible extent and accuracy of 
the information in the hands of 
Only by a 


system of esplonage 


the invading force. 
wholesale 

. | 
earried on for many months 
could such a formidable array 


oO atistics have been obtained. 

An o it went. Professor 
Burgmaster located himself in 
the Rosedale mansion of a real 


estate magnate and requisitioned 
all the cars in the neighborhood 
se of his personal staff. 
Hellmuth Schmidt took a fancy 
to a large house on the hill. The 
The other leaders quartered 
themselv: as their fancy dic 
tated or to fit in with the scheme 
of rigid street patrol that was 
followed out. 

One of the first steps had been 
to secure control of the food sup- y 
ply. Butcher shops and grocery 

tores were rapidly depleted of 

all fresh food stuffs and central dis- 
tribution depots were established. The 
heads of families were permitted to call 
it the nearest depot once a day. A set 
list of questions was asked in every case 
before supplies were handed out. 

“Name?” 

‘“‘Address?”” ————__-_—— 

“Number in family?” - 

“Six. Let’s see,” consulting list under 
counter. “Our information is to the ef- 
fect that there are only four people in 
your house. You are entitled to rations 
for four only but since you have tried to 
deceive us you shall receive for four and 
pay for six.” 


” 


Attempts at organized opposition were 
made in various places but so watchful 
were the raiders that all uprisings were 
snuffed out almost before they were be- 
gun. Ontario, like Gulliver, had been 
caught unawares and securely manacled 
by a pigmy band 
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The news of the well planned raid and 
its successful issue took the world even 
more by surprise than the first declara- 
tion of war. An outbreak of hostilities 
had been expected in Europe at any time, 
but to conceive of a band of civilians 


sweeping across a peaceful border line, 


ind effectually seizing so large a section 
of country as Ontario was unbelievable, 
1 cataclysmic overthrow of impossibilities. 
The names of Professor Burgmaster and 


e 
Hellmuth Schmidt were on two hundred 
million lips during the days that followed 
the daring coup. 

The people of the Dominion awoxe with 
1 start that literally rent the soul of 
the nation. The sloth that a sense of false 
secunity had imposed, fell away. Busi 
ness everywhere stopped, and every ma) 
with the strer eth to carry a gul clamored 
for a chance to help drive the raiders from 
the country. Eighty thousand men were 

rolled in Montreal on the day that fol- 
lowed the receipt of the astounding news 
from Ontario. The trains could not be 
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n strategist You, gentlemen, represent the fighting 


‘ ad of the rg 1izatior 


gin to hold the volunteers who poured in- 
to the western centres. Revolvers, mus- 
kets, shot guns, were brought out to help 
arm the rapidly forming citizens’ armies. 
In a week’s time, two forces of fifty thou- 
sand men each, were being mobilized with- 
in striking distance of the sections ac 
quired by the audacious Germans. 

The plans laid by Professor Burgmaster 
and his bands of strategists for the seizure 
of Toronto and the settled parts of On- 
tario had been perfect. Every detail had 
been settled ahead of time, every conting- 
ency thought out and provided for. The 
strategical features had been quite as 
complete as the plans of the German gen- 
eral staff for the capture of Paris; and 
much more successful. But they possibly 
resembled the on-to-Paris programme also 
in that they did not provide for what was 
to follow the successful culmination of 
the coup with any degree of certainty. 

Inside of a week, the complexion of 
things had materially changed. Two 


strong Canadian forces were closing in on 
the occupied sections of Ontario, one from 
the West, by way of North Bay, and the 
other from Montreal and the east. The 
noisy enthusiasts who had crossed the 
line on the special trains had for the most 
part been showing evidences of a cooling 
ardor. The prospect of severe fighting 
did not appeal to many of the raiders and 
every day saw a larger number of desert- 
ers skulking back over the border. By 
the end of ten days, practically the only 
forces left at the disposal of the leaders 
were the men who had come to Canada 
with their families before the outbreak of 
the war; and they couldn’t get back. 

\ hard blow was struck when the corps 
detailed to block the ance of the Car 
idian volunteers from North Bay decided 
that resistance would be futile, and hastily 
embarked in ich boats as could be se 
cured in the Georgian Bay ports. They 
had not been heard from since, and it. was 
expected that they had drifted on the 
Michigan coast or were still cruising on 

Lake Huron, looking for a safe 
spot to land. 

The carefully planned raid 
looked to be on the point of a 
complete collapse. Strangely 
enough, the whole course of 
events had not as yet been 
marked by the loss of a single 
ile. 

Che most disquieting feature 
of all for the men embarked on 
the Grand Project was the atti- 
tude which the United States 
Government had adopted. The 
incere desire of Uncle Sam to 
maintail neutrality 
was clearly indicated in the way 
that the Federal authorities 
handled the question of the at- 
tempted seizure of Canada. Na- 
turalized citizens of the United 
States had crossed with warlike 
intentions the border of a coun- 
try with which the United States 
was at peace. That it devolved 
on the American people to assist 
in suppressing the raid, if pos- 
sible, and in any case to punish 
the offenders, was the almost 
unanimous view of the American 
people. Public feeling ran high and the 
Government was strongly urged to send 
the United States army to assist in 
quashing the invasion. The authorities 
did not go to this length, but regi- 
ments were despatched to watch all 
points on the border line. Any effort to 
send more volunteers across the line to 
help the instigators of the Grand Project 
was thus effectually blocked; and a warm 
reception was promised the raiders on 
their return home. Orders were issued to 
seize every man who attempted to recross 
the border. 

Thus things were looking very dark for 
the guiding spirits of the invasion and it 
was no wonder that glum and lugubrious 
faces showed around the council board 
when the general staff met to talk the 
situation over. At the head of the table 
sat Professor Burgmaster, listening with 
a saturnine frown to the panicky sugges- 
tions of his lieutenants. He did not read- 

Continued on Page 92. 
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rivate Cars: 4nd Those Who Ride in Them 





By W. A. 
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There are two 
royal cars in 
Canada, the 
“York” and the 
“Cornwall.” 


in the days when he was still 

known only as H. R. H., the Duke 
of York, made his famous round-the-Em- 
pire trip thirteen years ago and as part 
of his itinerary traveled from ocean to 
ocean across Canada, there were built for 
his accommodation at the Angus Shops in 
Montreal, two palatial coaches. These 
eoaches were named in his honor, the 
“Cornwall” and the “York,” and they 
were at the time the very latest word in 
private car construction, equipment and 
ornamentation. In them the future King 
and Emperor traversed the Dominion, 
accompanied by the 
Duchess of York and f 
their immediate at- 
tendants. 

So enamoured were 
the royal couple with 
their temporary 
home on wheels, and 
so thoroughly did 
they appreciate the 
comforts and con- 
veniences that were 
provided for them on 
these cars, that his 
Majesty is reported 
to have said as h? 
left them for the vo-’- 
age homeward across 
the Atlantic: “If 
there is any one 
thing in this mag- 
nificent Dominion 
that I long to be able 
to take with me, it is 
these splendid 
coaches in which we 
have traveled so 
pleasantly andsafely. 


W HEN His Majesty King George V. 


The royal sentiment has been echoed 
time and again by other and less distin- 
guished personalities who have _ been 
privileged to make journeys on private 
cars in the Dominion. Practically every 
visitor of note who comes to Canada 
travels in this way and, having probably 
never enjoyed such luxury in railway ac- 
commodation before, they are all sur- 
prised and delighted with their experi- 
ence. 

Last summer when it was learned that 
Sir Arthur Conan Doyle and Lady Doyle 
were coming to pay a long-deferred visit 
to this country, the private car “Can- 





It is the custom of H.R.H. the Governor-General to frequently have the train stopped 
to enjoy a particularly fine view or to go for a short stroll. 
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H.R.H. the Duke of Connaught touring 


in his private car—His Excellency is 
shown at a reception to the left and to the 
standing on the observation platform of 
car—The Royal Standards are always 

d at the rear of the vice-regal coach 


ada,” once the official car of the late 
C. M. Hays, was despatched to New York 
for their convenience. The railway offi- 
cial who went to meet them was rather 
amused at the questions which were asked 
by the novelist and his wife before they 
had seen the car. Would there be room 
to sleep in the car? Would there be ac- 
commodation for Lady Doyle’s maid? 
Would they have to get breakfast before 
going on board in the morning? etc, 

Of course, when once Sir Arthur and 
Lady Doyle had entered the big car at 
the Grand Central Station, they appreci- 
ated the fact that a real private car is 
just about as com- 
modious and com- 
fortable as the aver- 
age city flat and by 
the time they had 
ridden across Can- 
ada and back again 
in its roomy com- 
partments, they were 
loth to have to say 
good-bye to their 
temporary Canadian 
abode. , 

Such private cars 
as one may see occa- 
sionally attached to 
the rear end of some 
regular passenger 
train or hauled “Spe 
cial,” fall into three 
classes. The great 
majority of them are 
the property of the 
railway 
and are assigned to 
the use of various 
officials from the 
president down to 


companies 
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the humblest superintendent. The next 
most numerous class are the ones that 
are mentioned in the newspapers about 
election time, the cars that belong 
to the Government. The third class, as 
yet a very small one indeed in this coun- 
try, are the privately owned cars. All told 
there are probably nearly a hundred cars 
of the genus 
private or offi- 
cial in Canada, 
of which the 
greater part 
a7 small, 
plainly - fur- 
nished coaches 
for the use of 
super inten- 
dents and 
other railway 
officials. 


THE CAR IN 
SECTIONS. 





For the ben- 
efit of those 
whose acquain- 
tance with the 
interior of a 
regulation pri- 


vate car is 

slight, it may the “York” and 
be explained 

that the average car consists of four sec- 
tions. First at the rear comes the obser- 


vation compartment, which corresponds 
to the living-room in a flat. It is com- 
fortably furnished with lounges and great 
deep-backed chairs, usually upholstered 
in leather. The floor is heavily carpeted 
and the woodwork is elaborately inlaid 
and varnished. Adjoining this room and 
opening from a passage extending along 
one side of the ear, are the bedrooms, 
which may be two or three in number. 
They are customarily fitted with brass 
bedsteads and are daintily decorated and 
furnished. In the latest cars, bathrooms 
are attached to each room with real life- 
size enamel bath-tubs and tiled flooring. 
Indeed these sleeping quarters, while of 
necessity small, are quite as cosy as the 
average bedroom at home. 

Next to the bedrooms is to be found the 
dining-room, which extends to:the full 
width of the car, with the table in the 
centre and the sideboard at one end. It 
usually has ample accommodation for ten 
people, one at either end of the table and 
four on each side. The pantry and the 
kitchen take up the remaining space in 
the car, though here and there all through, 
odd corners are utilized for storage, re- 
frigerator and other purposes. 

In the case of the larger cars, two men 
are usually attached for service, a cook 
and a porter. The latter keeps the car 
clean waits on table and generally makes 
himself useful. The former has enough 

do in preparing meals and washing 
hi . At night beds are made up for 
hese employees in the dining-room. 
Space for sleeping, when needed, can also 
be arranged in the observation compart- 
ment, so that an average car can readily 
iccommodate ten people. 





One can easily perceive, even from this 
‘ursory description, that a private car 


Views of the private cars of the Governor-General. 
below are the dining-room and sitting-room on 











makes a very desirable habitation on an 
extended journey. The discomfort of 
sleeping in a crowded Pullman, stowed 
away in a confined space, is avoided; the 
unpleasantness of dressing amid a jost- 
ling throng in a common wash-room is 
obviated. There is no scrambling for 
meals or being forced to wait in a drafty 
corridor for a vacant chair in the diner; 
no being poked and prodded out of bed 
by an impatient porter before daybreak; 
no long waits in dirty, unpleasant wait- 
ing-rooms for behind-time trains. In 
brief, everything is avoided except train- 
sickness, which even the finest private 
car built is not guaranteed to prevent. 

THE GOVERNOR-GENERAL’S EQUIPMENT. 

Undoubtedly the most highly-privileged 
traveller in Canada is the Governor-Gen- 
eral. His Royal Highness not only en- 
joys private car accommodation but cus- 
tomarily has the felicity of moving about 
the country in his own special train. He 
does not need to depend on the fixed 
schedules of regular trains but, when he 
undertakes a journey, a special schedule 
is made up to suit his convenience and 
ijl other traffic must stand aside to give 
him right of way. 

The royal train, of course, varies in 
size according to the length of the jour- 
ney but in its make-up are always to be 
found three cars devoted exclusively to 
the use of the royal household. These 
are the “Cornwall” and the “York” (al- 
ready mentioned as having been built for 
King George) and the “Canada.” On an 
extended trip there would be added to 
these by the railway company hauling the 
train, a compartment car, two sleepers, a 
diner and three baggage cars, making ten 
cars in all. 

The “Cornwall,” which is always at the 
end, is the day coach. In it are to be 
found a reception room, opening on the 
observation platform. a dining-room, a 


boudoir, and the kitchen and pantry. The 
woodwork in the reception-room is of 
Cireassian walnut and is undecorated 
save for a few ornamental mouldings. 
Above the cornice, the walls and ceiling 
are finished in quiet antique gold. The 
decorations are in the style of Louis XV. 

In the dining-room the woodwork is of 
African coro- 
mandel, the 
coves and ceil- 
ing being car- 
ried out in a 
lighter tone. 
O rn amental 
car touches in 
bas-relief dis- 
play: at one end 
the _ heraldic 
bearings of the 
King; at the 
other the com- 
bined coats-of- 
arms of the 
Duke = and 
Duchess of 
Cornwall and 
York, while 
the arms of the 
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Above is shown a view of his bedroom on Dominion and 


the “Cornwall.” the private de- 
vice of the 
Duke of Connaught face each other on 
opposite sides of the room. 

In the “York” are arranged the sleep- 
ing compartments of the Duke, the 
Duchess and the Princess Patricia. The 
rooms used by the Duke and Duchess are 
in the centre of the car. That of the 
Princess communicates with the Duchess’ 
room through a common bathroom. The 
rooms are finished in white, the panelling 
in the Duke’s room being of red silk 
armure; that in the Duchess’ room of 
light blue moire. The ornamental mould- 
ings, ventilators, screens, etc., are touched 
with color relieved in gold, and the furni- 
ture is of satin wood. There are mirrors, 
wardrobes and numerous other conveni- 
ences, with compartments for the Duch- 
ess’ ladies-in-waiting and the Duke’s 
valet. 

The car “Canada” contains six com- 
partments and a drawing-room and is de- 
voted to the use of the staff. Its occu- 
pants enjoy the luxury of a shower-bath, 
which has been cleverly fitted up in one 
end. The other coaches composing the 
royal train are attached for the accommo- 
dation of other members of the staff, the 
servants and such railway officials and 
employees as are assigned to the train, 
while in the baggage cars are stored 
trunks, supplies, carriages, motors and 
all the other impediments needed on 
lengthy journeys. 


HANDLING THE ROYAL TRAIN. 

It is of course a rare occurrence for the 
Governor-General to take a journey on 
short notice. His time is so carefully 
allotted to this and that event that his 
probable movements are known weeks and 
sometimes months ahead. Thus a trip 
to Western Canada would be arranged 
long in advance of the day of starting. 
Even a journey from Ottawa to Toronto 
would be anrounced to the railway offi- 
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cials many days before it was to take 
place. 

Because of this ample margin of time, 
the transportation companies are able to 
perfect their arrangements for His Royal 
Highness’ safety and comfort. Usually 
the notification of a projected journey 
comes to the head office of the railway 
from the Governor-General’s secretary. 
The actual work of arrangement is then 
entrusted to the assistant general-mana- 
ger, who sends out a formal notice to all 
the general superintendents over whose 
divisions the train is to travel. The lat- 
ter arrange the local schedules and notify 
district superintendents, station agents, 
roadmasters, section foremen, operators, 
etc., of the day and time of passing of the 
royal train. The chief officers of the 
municipalities through which the train is 
to run are also informed so that they 
may take steps to have extra police pro- 
tection at the stations. 

Safeguards are numerous and elabor- 
ate. For instance, the district superin- 
tendent is invariably required to travel 
on the train. He is usually accompanied 
by a staff of experts who are supposed to 
be ready to meet any emergency. There 
are car men to attend to the running gear, 
electricians to see that lighting arrange- 
ments are satisfactory, a representative 
of the bridge and building department to 
remedy defects in any of the permanent 
structures, a roadmaster to handle track 
troubles and a telegraph operator to 
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despatch messages should any acci- 
dent happen or necessity arise. 

On the engine, which is in charge 
of a trusted driver, there also rides 
the master mechanic of the district. 
This official is required to provide 
the best possible motive power and 
to see that everything is in readi- 
ness to haul out the train on sched- 
ule time. The custom of sending a 
pilot engine ahead of the Governor- 
General’s train, as is done before 


private car of Sir 
Thomas Shaugh- 
nessy, ‘‘Killarn- 





the royal train in England, has 
never been adopted, it being con- 
sidered that the other precautions taken 
are sufficient to ensure a safe journey. 

Several important rules are observed 
in operating the train. On the day it is 
scheduled to run, the crew of every other 
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train on the line is supplied with a copy 
of its running schedule. These copies 
are duly signed and filed at the office of 
the district superintendent. This puts 
every man on record in black and white 
and, should anything go wrong, no excuse 
through ignorance, can be advanced in 
extenuation. 

An absolute block is maintained 
against all trains operating in the same 
direction as the ducal train and a fifteen- 
minute headway is enforced against 
trains running in the opposite direction, 
The absolute block ensures that no train 
can leave a station until the special 
reaches the next station. The fifteen- 
minute headway means that an opposing 
train scheduled to meet the special at a 
certain station must be in on the siding 
a quarter of an hour before the time set 
for the special to arrive at that point. 

A further precaution is taken in that 
all switches not in constant use must be 
spiked down while the special train is 
passing. Should the special itself be 
placed on a siding during a visit to a 
town or for any other reason, the switch 
leading to the main line is invariably 
spiked. 

Strict orders are issued requiring every 
telegraph operator to remain on duty 
while the Governor-General’s train is in 
the neighborhood. The track is specially 
patrolled by the section man and at all 
important crossings guards are stationed. 
In short, both on the train itself and all 
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give an idea of 
the complete 
comfort possibie 
on a private car. 
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railroad circles as a sensible traveller. 
For one thing he does not fancy rapid 
transit. To him comfort is more to be 
desired than speed and a nice easy-going 
rate of progress is his preference. This 
is not to say that he has not travelled 
fast on occasion. Indeed it is said that 
his special holds a Canadian record. 
When the war cloud loomed up in Europe, 
his ten-car train was on its way to the 
coast. Naturally there was great anxi 
ety, the Duke himself being deeply con 
cerned. On the morning of Saturday, 
August 1, when the party had reached 
Banff, conditions had grown so seriou 

that it was decided to return to the capi 
tal at once. The train was turned and, 
with orders to make the fastest time pos- 
sible, it pulled out of the station at 11 
a.m. on its 2,221-mile journey. The entire 
distance was covered by 7 a.m. on Tue 

day, August 4, the day war was declared, 
a rate of 33% miles an hour being main- 
tained throughout, including two stops 
of an hour each on Sunday and Monday 
mornings and the necessary pauses at 
divisional points to change engines. Al! 
things considered this was a remarkable 
achievement. 

Whenever he travels, the Duke always 
insists on an hour’s stop in the morning. 
This enables him to shave in comfort and 
get a little exercise. He sometimes re- 
quests a stop at meal-time, if the road 
happens to be rough; otherwise the speed 
is reduced while the royal party are at 
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table. On long journeys there is 
also a short stop between ten and 
eleven at night when his Royal 
Highness can have a constitutional 
before retiring. 

There is yet another privilege e: 
joyed by the Governor-General! 
which many a humbler travele 
might envy. This is a certain im 
munity from ear-racking noises 
Who is there that travels by night 
who does not sometimes have occa- 
: sion to complain of the noisy shriek 











along the line, everything possible is 
done to provide against accident and to 
render the journey as safe and comfort- 
able as possible. 

The Duke of Connaught is regarded in 


ing of whistles and clanging of 
bells, as one’s train halts in some busy 
wayside station? When the royal train 
is on the line, the movements of othe: 
trains must be toned down. They must 
Continued on Page 73. 








A Case of 


HE typewriter 
T clicked away in 

feverish mon- 
otony. The blonde 
with singular non- 
chalance piled sheet 
after sheet of the 
crisp _ typewritten 
copies of the testi- 
mony in the case of 
“People vs. Richard 
Travers,” president 
of the Union Gas 
‘ompany. When they 
were finished she 
turned. “Mr. Curtiss 
they are done,” she 
said. 

The man addressed 
wheeled in his chair, 
jerked the black 
cigar from his mouth 
and took them. He 
followed every line 
and word with min- 
ute analytic scrutiny. 


“Rogers,” he said, 
handing the papers 
to his junior law 
partner, “I’ve got 
Travers nailed four 
points down this 
time.” He relit his 
cigar and _ pulled 
away in grim con- 
fidence. 

Rogers after care- 
ful reading nodded 
approvingly. “I see 
no possible means of 
his evading that,” he 
said. “In my opinion 
the testimony is 
damning in its com- 
pleteness.” 

The two lawyers bent to their separate 
tasks, Rogers examining some reports 
apropos of the case at issue. Curtiss 
singling out telling points in the testi- 
mony. Curtiss turned. 

“Rogers.” 

“en 

“What time did you say those parties 
would be up?” 

“They told me they would call this 
morning at ten. It’s quarter of ten now,” 
he said glancing at the clock. 

Curtiss walked up and down the room, 
smoking impatiently. “I wish they would 
come. This case has almost unstrung me. 
I know wé have Travers where he can’t 
move but I won’t.rest until I have squared 
accounts with him.—Damn him! and 
yet———” he paused. “Rogers,” he said, 
“has it ever occurred to you that as con- 
summate a rascal as Travers is, he has a 
family that must suffer his disgrace?” 

“There are other families besides that 
of Travers,” said Rogers. 

Curtiss was all business again. Flick- 
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Her limbs were giving under her. She sank to her knees. 


ing the ash from his cigar he clucked 
his lips in vexation and turned to his desk 
when the door opened and the plaintiffs 
entered. 

They were serious looking men of the 
“let well enough alone” type, who, when 
they are aroused by corruption affecting 
them as individuals become at once 
singularly persistent in their efforts for 
civic reform. 

“Good morning, Mr. Curtiss. Mr. 
Rogers, you see we are punctual,” gushed 
the spokesman—a fat-faced portly gentle- 
man. 

The men filed in. The lawyers gathered 
their books and papers and followed. Cur- 
tiss closed the door after them. 

The conference was going on in sub- 
dued tones in the ante-room when the 
blonde was again interrupted in her 
labors. A veiled woman had entered. 
She was something above medium 
height, tastefully gowned in a blue silk 
princesse which delicately traced the ex- 
quisite contours of her form. 


By Virgil Inglis Shepherd 


Illustrations by Chas. L. Wrenn and L. A. C. 


Panton 


The girl at the 
typewriter removed 
her gum in ill-con- 
cealed admiration 
and pointed obvious- 
ly to a chair. 

The woman sat 
down, nervously fin- 
gering the tassels on 
her cape. “Is Mr. 
Curtiss in?” she 
asked. 

“Yes ma’am, but 
he is busy with some 
men now in his pri- 
vate office. But I will 
tell him you are 
here,” she added re- 
spectfully. 

“Thank you.” 

“Shall I give any 
name?” 

“No, just tell him 
a lady would like to 
see him at his earli- 
est convenience—and 
please ask him when 
that will be.” 

“Very well.” 

The girl opened 
the door of the ante- 
room. “Mr. Curtiss.” 

“Yes,” came from 
within, “what is it?” 

“A lady wishes to 
know when she may 
see you.” 

“What is the 
name?” 

“She didn’t give 
any.” 

“Tell her to call 
to-morrow at two 
o’clock.” 

The woman clutched the girl’s sleeve. 
“T must see him to-day. Please ask him 
if he can oblige me.” 

“Mr. Curtiss.” 

“Yes,” somewhat impatiently. 

“The lady says she must see you to- 
day.” 

The lawyer rubbed his chin dubiously. 

“Very well, tell her we will be through 
here in an hour if she cares to wait.” 

The girl closed the door and turned to 
the woman. “You heard what he said. 
Will you wait?” 

The stenographer fixed her belt, ad- 
justed her marcel wave and unearthed a 
magazine from the debris on Curtiss’ desk. 
“Perhaps you would like to read a little 
while you are waiting?” 

The woman took the magazine. “Thank 
you very much,” she said. 

The girl resumed her pounding on the 
typewriter, occasionally turning to cast 
an admiring glance in the direction of the 
woman. 


The woman fingered the pages aim- 
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lessly. She was listening not for words 
but for the conference to cease when she 
was suddenly startled. 

“You are quite certain then, Mr. Cur- 
tiss, that Travers can’t wiggle out of this 
and incur upon us a needless expense?” 
one was saying. 

“Yes, read that letter and judge for 
yourself whether or not the case has 
merit,” came in clear-cut tones. 

There were murmurings of approval. 

An icy chill sent a shiver through the 
woman. The magazine was almost crushed 
in the shapely white fingers. The type- 
writer kept up its incessant clatter. The 
old-fashioned clock ticked ponderously 
from its station in the corner. The wo- 
man watched the long hand as though 
fascinated as it crawled slowly around to 
eleven o’clock. At last it tongued out the 
hour. 

The men, followed by Rogers, were fil- 
ing out through the main office. Rogers 
turned toward the woman. 

“Mr. Curtiss will see you now,” he said. 

“Am I to go in there?” 

“Yes,” replied Rogers, following the 
men out. 

The stenographer was fixing her hat 
preparatory to going out for the noon 
lunch. 

The woman stood alone trembling. She 
feared to face the lawyer. 

With a supreme effort she softly opened 
the door and walked in. The lawyer was 
standing by a window chewing the end of 
a cigar in a tense attitude of preoccupa- 
tion. She only had a side view of him but 
it was not reassuring. A plain black busi- 
ness suit hung loosely upon an immense 
frame—the shoulders were too broad to 
be well proportioned—one wing of a black 
tie stood out in an aggressive tilt under 
a jaw that belongs to the fighter. A high 
broad forehead supported a shock of thick 
black hair slightly streaked with grey. 
She did not see the eyes until a subtle 
sense of her presence caused him to turn 
and she thought them grey and for- 
bidding. 

“You are Mr. Curtiss?” she asked with 
a brave effort at control. 

“Yes, won’t you be seated?” He mo- 
tioned courteously to a chair. 

“Thank you,” she 
said, but remained 
standing. 

The lawyer noticed 
that she was agi- 
tated. “To whom am 
I indebted for this 
visit?” he asked 
kindly. 

The woman was 
‘studying a design on 
the cheap carpet with 
contained intensity. 

“T am,” she said 
slowly, “Miss Trav- 
ers.” 

“Well?” There 
was a note of sus- 
picion in the curt 
tone. 

“T came to see you 
about this trial.” 


“Very well,” with The relaxation had con She threw 
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professional courtesy. The meaning con- 
veyed in his tone stung the woman, but 
she recovered herself. 

Mr. Curtiss,” she began as firmly as 
she could, “I am a woman and do not 
know the mysteries of your profession, 
but I would like to know if there isn’t 
some possible way of settling this thing 
without disgrace to our family.” 

“Yes,” he answered coldly, “but not 
probable.” 

“What do you mean?” 

“You are a woman,” he said, “and in 
deference to your sex, I will say that I do 
not believe you would have come here, had 
you known the nature of a settlement 
and its terms proposed by your father.” 

“No, I don’t know,” she said in a low 
voice, “what was it?” 

“Miss Travers, your father pretends to 
be confident that he will come off vic- 
torious in this trial but disliking what he 
was pleased to term ‘the slight embarass- 
ment incident to a trial, its publicity, and 
so forth,’ he sat in that chair yesterday 
and informed me that if I would per- 
suade my clients of the folly of further 
prosecution he would pay me a fee double 
that advanced by my retainers. I was not 
for sale and he left in a fury.” 

“Oh-h-h—I did not know that.” 

Then the woman was silent. When 
she had first entered the office her 
thoughts were as much for her father 
as any one, for she loved him. She had 
entertained a vague hope that the point 
involved was some business irregularity 
which might be rectified. But what she 
had just overheard, combined with this, 
caused a sickening fear to possess her. 
She sank into the chair, covering her 
face with her hands. She was not think- 
ing of her father now but of her sick 
mother and the little ones at home—the 
thought of whom had brought her to the 
office. 

The lawyer was somewhat annoyed by 
her attitude. “I am sorry,” he said, 
simply. 

Vaguely encouraged by the tinge of 
kindliness in his tone she looked up. 

Curtiss was studying her intently but 
he did not see the tears through her veil. 

“Tell me,” she pleaded in a voice scarce- 
ly audible, “Is—the—charge—fraud?” 





herself on the pillows and cried softly. 


“You.” 

“And there is no way out?” 

“No. I think not,—and even if there 
was——- 

“Then * 

“Miss Travers, I regret all this very 
much, but I must speak plainly. In the 
first place I am bound to my clients. I: 
the second place, after a man has by his 
mere money power defeated every decent 
political venture I have made for ten 
years—-and then presumes I am for sale, 
it is hardly reasonable to suppose that I 
should suddenly become a charitable in 
stitution in his behalf. I am afraid it 
will be useless as well as painful to you 
to prolong this interview. 

Every word fell heavy on the woman’s 
heart. She felt her mission hopeless. 

“You—you are sure—that you have 
the proof?” 

“That is hardly for me to say under 
the circumstances,” replied Curtiss. 
“Hadn’t we better leave the matter?” 

“T was not listening to your conference 
in here—but I heard you say something 
about—proof—a—letter.” Her body 
shook with a convulsive sob. 

The man did not see her agitation. He 
only heard what she said. His face pur- 
pled with suspicion. He thought she had 
been acting a part. 

“So your father sent you here to spy 
—to see what you could find out—how 
much more did you hear? But of course 
you wouldn’t say. I am sorry—for you 
Miss Travers. I knew your father would 
stoop to most anything, but, Great God, 
I didn’t think he would fall so low—as to 

-employ his women as his—tools! I-—” 

She had risen, her superb figure throb- 
bing with passion—her bosom heaving 
“That is not true!” she panted. “My 
father did not know I came here.” 

The man watched her uneasily. 

“Mr. Curtiss,” she went on in a milder 
tone, “I realize that you have been deep- 
ly wronged—and insulted. I can see why 
you would believe almost anything—but 
you are mistaken in thinking that I was 
sent here. When I came I didn’t know 
the case was so serious, although I knew 
its effects would be. I thought I knew 
what I wanted to say—but I have failed 

___” 








Even as she spoke 
the inevitable seemed 
to blind her. Ob- 
jects in the room as 
sumed a darker hue 
She held her hand 
out in a little mute 
gesture of appeal. A 
pitiful ery escaped 
her. Clutching the 
sleeve of his coat she 
burst forth in a 
stream of incoher 
ence, 

“T don’t want you 
to do anything—dis- 
honorable—Don’t be 
revengeful,” — she 
pleaded. “Tell me 
couldn’t you settle 
this thing — honor- 
ably and — avoid— 
the—disgrace——”’ 








The lawyer was beginning to feel some 
sympathy, but to her his face was inscrut- 
able. 

Crushed by the obvious futility of what 
she had said, she laughed a little hysteri- 
cally and lapsed into the pleading tone of 
a little child. 

“Oh, I know—-you don’t understand— 
you don’t know mamma is sick—that it 
would - kill her. And my poor little 
brother and sister.—Tell me you will do 
something—please—I———” 

The man was plainly moved. 

“Try and calm yourself,” he said 
gently. 

But she didn’t hear. Unconscious of 
her actions she gripped the lapels of his 
coat. 

“Tell me—t h a t—y 0 u—-won’” t— 
please od 

And then it was all dark—she couldn’t 
see the lawyer’s face. Her limbs were 
giving under her. She sank to her knees. 

Mistaking her attitude, Curtiss stooped 
to help her up, “Miss Travers, I will help 
you, but I cannot permit this.” 

But the form was limp. He bent closer. 
She had fainted. 

Gathering her in his arms as though 
she were a child, he carried her over to 
a couch and laid her down 
carefully. 

Rushing into the main office 
he returned with some cold 
water. Gently removing the 
veil, he paused for a brief 
second, overwhelmed with a 
feeling of  self-abasement. 
There were the unmistakable 
lines of suffering. The 
countenance was noble in its 
sorrow. It was the face of a 
beautiful woman. 

He moistened the colorless 
lips and bathed the temples. 
Then rummaging behind some 
old law books he unearthed a 
flask of brandy. 

Moving a chair close to the 
couch he sat down. Holding 

er wrist with one hand he 
applied the flask to her lips 
with the other. 

Finally the white eyelids 
trembled. He held her wrist 
tighter. “Miss Travers—Miss 
Travers,” he was calling 
ently. 

Gradually a faint color suf- 
fused her cheeks—the long 
black lashes parted percepti- 
bly—the lips murmured, 
‘‘Where —where am I?” 

And then she saw. It was 
not the lawyer sitting there, 
but the man. There was a 
tinge of mist in the grey eyes. 
She gazed long and searching- 
ly into them. 

“TI understand,” he said. 


His tone was tender as a Faeries ny A contr 1. “Drop that letter.” 
woman’s. 

“Then—then you—will do 
something?” There was a plaintive note “Never mind that,” replied Curtiss 


in the pleading tone—like a child lost in 
the night. 
“Yes, but you must be quiet. It will be 


Curtiss drew the letter 
I 
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all right.” He was fanning her with his 
broad felt hat. 

The clock in the corner struck twelve. 
The woman roused herself suddenly and 
sat upright. An obvious silence followed. 
There was something about the man 
which Jeanette Travers could not under- 
stand. Only a few minutes before she had 
feared him—the lawyer, but now she was 
conscious of a subtle feeling of safety 
that amounted almost to security. She 
was the first to break the silence. “I am 
ashamed of this weakness,” she faltered. 

“You have nothing to be ashamed of. 
I regret that I spoke so harshly.” Then 
he resumed in a more matter of fact tone, 
“T will do my utmost to settle this affair 
quietly.” 

“What will you do?” she asked, her 
gaze bent to the floor. 

“T shall go to your father this after- 
noon and try to convince him that Fe 

“But you know his temper,” she said, 
a little frightened, “he might forget him- 
self. You wouldn’t stri——” 





“Your father is a much older man than 
I am. I shall respect his age,” he said, 
bowing. 

She was moving toward the door. 
Turning, she paused, ‘““Mr. Curtiss, I don’t 
know—how to thank you—I——” 





I 
it cold steel 


awkwardly. 
Jeanette Travers extended her hand to 
the lawyer. Her whole womanly nature 


from his pocket and held it up before 


overwhelmed with gratitude, she looked 
into his eyes as though fascinated. “You 
are—a—man,” she said brokenly and was 
gone. 

Rogers entered the office. “What’s the 
matter, Curtiss?” he said, “you look like 
you had lost your best friend.” 

“No,” returned the other. “Sit down, 
Rogers, I would like to speak to you a 
moment on a very delicate matter.” 

“All right, I am listening.” 

“Well,” said Curtiss, “that lady you 
met in the hallway was Miss Travers.” 

“Old Travers’ daughter?” 

“Teas 

“The devil you say—well, what about 
it?” 

“IT hardly know how to tell you, Rog- 
ers.—You wouldn’t understand, for you 
weren’t here, but ” 

“Go on.” 





“Well, Miss Travers, displaying the 
most pitiful ignorance of legal matters, 
the justification for this trial and all that, 
came here to plead for those that would 
suffer at home—at first I 





“Fine sentiment,” observed Rogers in a 
hard tone. “Good God, Curtiss, you don’t 
mean to tell me that a mere woman’s trick 
has blinded you to the best opportunity 
that has ever come your 
way?” 

“Rogers!” There was a 
note of anger in the tone. 
“You know me better than 
that,” said Curtiss pointedly. 

“IT beg your pardon—tell me 
about it.—I don’t understand, 
but I will try and follow you.” 

Curtiss without reservation 
related the interview to his 
partner just as it had hap- 
pened — stumbling over the 
last part and omitting her last 
words. 

Rogers drummed nervously 
on the desk. “I think I can 
see why it should have un- 
nerved you-—but, Curtiss, I’ll 
tell you, frankly, you have al- 
ways mixed too damn much 
sentiment in your profession 
for your own good. I am 
afraid also that you forget 
that old Travers has had the 
thumbscrews on you for ten 
years. Besides you are run- 
ning the fifth time for Dis- 
trict Attorney. You get my 
meaning, don’t you?” 

“Not quite, proceed.” 

“Don’t you know that even 
assuming that a _ settlement 
could be effected, the trans- 
action would look shady 
enough on the outside to de- 
stroy your chances for the 
office.” 

Curtiss was silent. He paled 
as the truth of the words 
dawned upon him. At last he 
spoke. There was a tense ring 
of finality in his tone. 

“Rogers,” he said slowly, “I 
would see the best office in the land in 
hades before I would be haunted with the 
vision of such sorrow as I witnessed a 
few moments ago—if I could help it.” 


hissed 




















Rogers saw the futility of further argu- 
ment. “Do you really think it possible to 
prevent it?” he asked. 

“Ves.” 

“How?” 

“Briefly this: You know the proof in 
the case is absolute.” 

ae ay 

“Well,” continued Curtiss, “I believe 
that by showing Travers the proof I can 
force him to settle damages without a 
trial.” 

“T know, but what kind of a story will 
you put up to your clients?” 

“That is a comparatively easy matter. 
TY am confident,’ ’observed Curtiss iron- 
ically, “that if they can get their money 
without having to pay the heavy costs of 
a trial, it will sufficiently soften any feel- 
ing which they may entertain.” 

“You are beyond me,” laughed Rogers. 
“T can’t say that I agree with your atti- 
tude. But I am willing to help you,” he 
added sincerely. 

Curtiss went to the telephone and asked 
Evans to call with his colleagues im- 
mediately. 

They came. The spokesman for the 
plaintiffs nodded sagely in acquiescence 
to the lawyer’s proposal. Whether they 
imagined there was an African in the 
fence or not they said nothing. Their 
material thoughts were concerned with 
the diminished lawyer’s fee. 

When they had gone, Curtiss poured 
out a glass of brandy and swallowed it 
at a gulp. “I am going now to have it 
out with Travers,” he said. 

“Good luck to you, old man,” Rogers 
called after him as he closed the door. 


The two men faced each other. The 
attitude of the lawyer was one of strained 
courtesy: of the other, scarcely concealed 
eagerness. 

“You have thought better of my pro- 
posal,” said Travers blandly. “Have a 
seat,” he motioned courteously to a chair. 

“T prefer to stand,” said Curtiss point- 
edly. “I do not propose to mince matters 
with you, Mr. Travers. Let us get to 
business.” 

“What is your game?” asked the other 
coldly. 

“No game about it. Our proof is so 
convincing that my clients and I have 
concluded that provided you make com- 
plete settlement of all outstanding claims 
we will withdraw proceedings.” 

“Um-m,” mused Travers. He could 
attach no other meaning to such a pro- 
posal than lack of confidence. He chuckled 
to himself. Then to Curtiss: 

“You are obscure, sir. Pray be more 
explicit.” 

“T assure you, sir,” replied Curtiss with 
considerable asperity, “that I can make 
the matter clear to you.” 

“Well!” 

“T wouldn’t be here if I didn’t have 
convincing proof of your guilt. My mo- 
tive in desiring you to settle is because 
I wish to avoid incurring unnecessary 
expense on my clients. Is that clear, sir?” 

“No,” returned Travers with biting 
irony. “You will pardon me if I observe 
that I have only your word respecting the 
proof.” 

Curtiss controlled himself with diffi- 
culty. Moving closer to Travers’ desk, 
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he gripped the sides and looked the man 
full in the face. 

Travers quailed slightly before the in- 
tensity of the other’s gaze, but he only 
said: 

“You are quite dramatic, sir; proceed.” 

The lawyer was losing his temper. 
“Then!” he hurled at the other, “if I show 
you the proof will you agree to settle?” 

“But you have no proof.” 

“I have, and I repeat, sir, will you 
agree to settle if I show it to you?” 

Travers began to realize that the law- 
yer was in earnest, but he said evenly, 
“Let me see your—your proof, as you 
call it.” 

“Do you agree to settle if I do?” 

“Damn your impudence!” snarled Tra- 
vers. “What the devil do you take me 
for? Do you think me so ignorant as to 
suppose that you would seek a settlement 
if you had evidence enough to justify 
your going ahead with this trial? This 
proof! Poof! It’s a lie, sir!” 

Curtiss felt an insane desire to throttle 
the man. “Your grey hairs stand you in 
good stead, sir,” he said. “I give you one 
more chance. Do you or do you not agree 
to my propsal?” 

“No! Do not presume to intimidate 
me with a bluff.” 

“Very well,” Curtiss was moving to- 
ward the door. “You will have sufficient 
cause to remember this interview.” 

Curtiss had held the proof intact for 
he knew that Travers himself was well 
versed in legal technicalities, and he 
feared that if he showed the proof, with- 
out Travers first agreeing to his proposal, 
Travers, being forearmed as to the nature 
of the evidence brought against him, 
would have time before the trial to find a 
loophole in the evidence, large enough to 
make the outcome of the case doubtful. 
Moreover, it was the trial which he wished 
to avoid. 

In his anger Curtiss had almost for- 
gotten the cause of his coming, but as he 
opened the door to leave he paused. “Tell 
me—that you will do something.” The 
strange words were as clear to him as 
though spoken. He closed the door and 
turned to Travers. 

“You shall have one more chance.” 

Travers laughed sarcastically. “Your 
generosity, sir, is exceeded only by your 
-—your anxiety.” 

Curtiss paid no heed to the remark. 
“You are aware, are you not, that one of 
your partners has left the city?” 

“Who? I do not catch your meaning. 

“The name,” said Curtiss eyeing the 
other intently, “is E. H. Bear.” 

Travers shifted uneasily in his chair. 
“No, I did not know it.” 

Curtiss knew the man was telling the 
truth. 

“Well, what has that got to do with 
this thing?” snarled Travers. 

“Everything! Let me refreshen your 
memory. You may doubtless recollect that 
Bear had a certain letter in his possession 
with your signature affixed to it. Some- 
thing in the nature of an agreement or 
plan,” he added, pointed. 

“I don’t know what you mean,” hissed 
Travers. He had paled visibly and was 
trembling. 

“The plan,” went on Curtiss, “was 
something like this: You were to raise 
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the price of shares in your company and 
keep a gradual increase up to a certain 
point. That point would be when all 
shares were sold. Then there was to be a 
sudden slump when the shares were to 
remain at so low a figure that the buyers 
would be forced to sell. At that point your 
agents were to again buy up the shares 
which they did.” 

“Proceed,” said Travers, huskily. 

“We suspected something of the sort— 
in fact were certain about your means, 
but we had no proof. However, we made 
it worth the while of your late secretary 
to give us any information if he had it to 
give. He said you had written a letter to 
Bear, who was then in Denver. We sent a 
man out there who made the case out 
pretty strong to Bear and finally per- 
suaded him that if he would surrender the 
letter and appear in court to verify your 
signature, he would not be involved in the 
proceedings.” 

“What did he do?” gasped Travers, off 
his guard. 

“He gave me the letter.” 

“The cur!” 

“You will also recollect, Mr. Travers 
that the letter was written and dated 
previous to the placing of the shares on 
sale. You are aware, sir, that fraudulent 
intent carried out constitutes fraud.” 

“Show me the letter,” said Travers 
sharply. 

“Will you agree to—— 

“Yes.” Travers’ eyes gleamed cunning- 
ly. Unseen by Curtiss, he reached under 
the desk. 

Curtiss drew the letter from his pocket 
and held it up before Travers, only to con 
front cold steel. 

“Drop that letter!” hissed Travers, 
1’1]———” 

Curtiss regarded the man coolly. “Were 
we out in the wilds,” he said steadily, “1 
should probably be obliged to comply with 
your request, but here you know very 
well, sir, that before the echo of a shot 
could die out, this room would be full of 
police. I advise you to put up your 
weapon.” 

Travers complied doggedly and sank 
back in his chair. “I accept your terms,” 
he said sullenly. 

The lawyer then hastily drew up a 
paper in which he specified the various 
claims to be settled, ending at the bottom 
of the document with the sworn promise 
to meet them within thirty days. 

“Sign your name there,” Curtiss in- 
dicated the place. 

Travers signed his name silently. 

Curtiss returned the document to his 
pocket and turned to go. 

“Wait,” said Travers, “I don’t yet un 
derstand why you employ this means. 
You certainly have no love for me. I 
should think you would have preferred 
the notoriety—the heroic display of dis- 
gracing me in public. Perhaps, though,” 
he added sarcastically, “there may be 
some sinister reason of which I am un- 
aware. The unusualness of this—this 
interview has thrown me off my guard.” 

“Mr. Travers,” replied Curtiss coldly, 
“TI have already stated my reasons. You 
are at liberty to infer what you please. 
Good day, sir,” and he was gone 
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HE Duke of Wellington used to say 
7 that habit was ten times nature. 

He claimed that when he saw an 
ex-soldier fetching his dinner from a 
nearby tavern, and cried out, “Attention!” 
the veteran would immediately drop his 
mutton and potatoes, and stand at atten- 
tion. It is somewhat hackneyed nowadays 
to observe that we are creatures of habit 
but it is true nevertheless. If someone 
were to ask us why nine out of every ten 
people who use the telephone invariably 
put the receiver to the left ear in- 
stead of to the right, we should say: “We 
always do!” A friend of mine button- 
holed me the other day and told me that 
for three months he had cut out break- 
fast. 

“What, no breakfast?” I said. And yet, 
why not? Why do we eat as soon as we 
get up? More than half the reason is that 
we always have done so. It is the province 
of a mere man to observe that a woman 
is devoid of logic, that the feminine recks 
nothing of reasoning. 

“Why do you want to do such-and-such 
a thing?” you ask a woman. 

“Oh, just because I do!” Exactly. The 
best reason she could give, for behind it 
lays her recognition of the tremendous 
fact of habit as a psychological quantity. 

It is so with the question of holidays. 
Three people out of every four speak of 
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What is more exhilarating than tobogganing 
and skiing?’ Could better holiday sports be 
devised? The upper views show jolly parties 
on Mount Royal, Montreal—-To the left a scene 
in Jasper Park. 

their vacations as “summer holidays.” 


But why summer holidays? They tell you 
they are going to So-and-so for their 
summer holidays. They are saving up, 
they will inform you, for their swmmer 
holidays. But why not winter occasion- 
ally? 1 know that a delightful ballad, “In 
the Good Old Summertime,” had a re- 
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markable vogue. But I think people are 
a little unfair to winter, 

Gilbert Chesterton once wrote a book 
called “The Defendant,” in which he de- 
fended a number of things that needed 
someone to take up the cudgels on their 
behalf. He might very well have included 
a chapter, “In Defence of Winter Holi- 
days.” 

When you come to think of it there are 
not half so many good reasons for holi- 
daying in the summer as there are for 
doing so when the cold, brisk weather is 
with us. Any day in July, August or Sep- 
tember, you may go down to the Union 
Station and see a hustling, jostling, much- 
perspiring humanity crowding into trains, 
bent on holiday-making. The heat is in- 
tense, but they make themselves hotter. 
They are going from one town because it 
is hot. But they go to another, a popular 
resort, and forget that it is made hotter 
by several hundreds of people who are 
in a like state, crowding in every hotel 
and boarding-house which hangs out 
“Furnished Rooms To Let,” whether there 
is room for any more or not. In fact, for 
the sake of being able to talk with our 
next door neighbor about where we are 
going or where we went for our “summer 
holidays,” we are ready to go to some 
crowded resort, getting to it by crowded, 
over-heated trains, become particles of a 
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moving mass of people who are doing the 
same thing, gallivant here and be bored 
to tears there, mingling the tears the 
while with the moisture we exude at the 
behest of King Sol—and all, because of a 
fallacy that holidays must be taken in the 
summer. 

Moreover, we might very well utilize 
the warm and beautiful summer which is 
the portion of Canadians by the simple 
method of week-ending. Canada is blessed 
with cities, large and small, which prac- 
tically all have their own attractions 
either in or near their own boundaries. 
Muskoka is delightful, I grant you. But 
if I live in Toronto, I can have a miniature 
Muskoka by the easy expedient of a car- 
ride to the Bluffs, way past the Beach. Or 
I can take trips for a week-end down to 
the Thousand Islands, and to Georgian 
Bay and so on, and have several week-end 
vacations during the summer, without 
taking two weeks and spending them 
miles and miles from home. The man who 
takes his holidays in winter, instead of 
summer, is wise in his day and generation, 
because in a sense, he performs the seem- 
ingly impossible stunt of eating his cake 
and keeping it. He gets several trips in 
during the summer, and then packs his 
grip and goes further afield in the winter. 

Of course, you want to get the greatest 
good from the two or three weeks’ holiday 
























Scenes in Jasper 
Park, in the 
Rockies—a_ per 
fect place for a 
winter vacation. 





you allow yourself, or your employer al- 
lows you, each year. (If you don’t, you 


‘ought to!) What are the main motives 


which lie back of your plans for those re- 
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creative weeks? Broadly, a man takes a 
holiday for—first, his health; secondly, 
in order that he may learn something he 
doesn’t know already, and thirdly, for 
pleasure. Take the last first. 

You want to spend a pleasant holiday. 
Pleasure is a comparative thing. You 
may be fond of boating, and spend your 
spare moments in the summer in the 
dinghy or the canoe. That is one of the 
attractions of the summer holiday. But is 
boating any more pleasant than ski-ing, 
than snowshoeing, than swathing yourself 
in a plentitude of wool, and taking a 
stock in your hand, and tramping the 
lower reaches of our Canadian Alps? If 
you like Muskoka in the summer, why 
shouldn’t you like it in the winter. Mus- 
koka and winter sports seem to be an ideal 
combination. Then—you may not have 
waked up to it yet—but Canada has a 
place called the Algonquin Park. Travel- 
ers scorched by Indian suns, and chilled 
by Yukon snows, keep on pointing out that 
no country is better equipped as a huge 
playground than the Algonquin. Suppos- 
ing when next June came round, you de- 
cided for once that you would not bother 
with any holidays in the summer, but took 
a couple of weeks in the bright, strength- 
giving winter months, and made tracks 
for St. Agathe? Don’t you think from the 
point of pleasure that you would justify 
the innovation? I do. 

Have our people seen everything to 
see in Canada that they must go to the 
Riviera? Why spend money and time and 
undergo a not-altogether humorous ex- 








perience on the water to get to Switzer- 
land? Isn’t the coloring of Mount Robson 
just as exquisite as the Matterhorn? 
Wherein are the Jungfrau and Pilatus 
more impressive, more wonderful 
than the peaks of the Canadian 
Rockies? And the time to see the 
Rockies is in winter. Snow-cap- 
ped, majestic kingdoms of white 
stand out like some gigantic, pano- 
ramic sculpturing. Have you seen 
the Rockies in winter? They are 
our heritage, yours and mine and 
that of the fellow next door. 
Variety is the spice of holidays. 
The old summer haunts you have 


seen. Have you seen the winter 
resorts? 
Then, you are in search of 


health, of renewed life, of vim and 
of vigor. Here again the winter 
has much to offer. In summer, at- 
mospheric conditions tend to make 
you lackadaisical. You don’t feel 
particularly like a_ thirty-mile 
walk, do you? Rather, lounging round 
with a rod and line, or daintily pushing 
the water behind you as you slowly propel 
the canoe along—these are more suited. 
But do they do you as much good? What 
is more invigorating than a strong wind, 
filling your lungs with the ozone? You 
cannot get this oxygen in summer. The air 
is heavy, languid. “It’s too hot,” you say, 
a trifle petulantly. But the winter weather 
is different. The doctors never send a 
consumptive to the Equator. They don’t 
tell his wife he must be covered with a 
quantity of eiderdown, and that all the 
windows of the room must be closed. No, 
they send him to a place and give him the 
“open-air treatment.” He is told to tramp 
abroad, to swallow as much of the cold, 
sharp air as he conveniently can. For the 
tired brain, what use is a hot boarding 
house, in hot weather? You cannot blow 
the cobwebs from a wearied mentality by 
a heavy-laden summer zephyr. It in 
the last resort, the tor- 
nado that the, 
good, because it de- 
stroys, cleans, purges, 
and leaves room for 
fresh ideas. The jaded 
feeling never went yet 
by reason of a mere 
change of hot atmos- 
phere. Eighty degrees 
at a resort is just as 
enervating as eighty 
degrees in Toronto. 
Largely. holidaying 
in search of health is 
a mistaken business 
these days. How 
anyone to recover 


is, 


does 


is 
en- 
ergy, take on renewed 
vitality in days when 


everything is lazy, 
dragging, indolent? 
The heat of an office is no harder to 


bear and no more derogative to supreme 
health than is the torpid- heavily-laden 
air at some summer resort. We are in 
the paradoxical position of making holi- 
day away from home at a time when 
all our windows are open and we have 
forsworn blankets and hot water-bottles, 
and yet staying at home and working 
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without a break for many months when 
all our windows are shut tight, and 
our furnaces roaring away, and our 
To take a two- 


doors weather-stripped. 


view 
Tampa, Florida. 

weeks’ vacation in the summer, to pack 
our scrip and scrippage and_ pseudo- 
joyfully to take train to a place more 
jammed than that which we have left be- 
hind is like carrying coals to Newcastle. 
The thing is not logical. 

As for education, one may get just as 
much, if not more, good along this line 
from a winter vacation. Holidaying in 
winter has one big reason in its favor, like 
other innovations—it has, comparatively 
speaking, not been tried. For that reason, 
there are things to learn from Nature 
winter-dressed that all the sights of sum- 
mer can never teach. If we are given to 
studying the work of Michel Angelo in 
Italy in summer, we might, with distinct 
advantage, study the haphazardly-beau- 
tiful pictures which the snow and the ice 
make over there in Jasper Park in the 
winter and get in some curling to break 
the monotony. If living is learning, why 
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IN WINTER. 


learn only one part of each year? Why 
learn about Nature only in summer? 
Nature does not quit teaching in winter. 
There are places to see in winter just as 
there are in summer. It is true that 
you may visit them all the year round. 





of the grounds of the Tampa Bay Hotel at 





The summer traveler will tell you, when 
you urge him to go sight-seeing in the 
winter, that the sights will wait till next 
spring. But summer has a different set 
of sights to those which winter 
can show you. And, moreover, 
travel will lead the summer-tra- 
veled person into pastures new. 

It is an education to learn how 
to fish. So said Izaak Walton. But 
is it not an education to learn how 
to ski? Real recreation is re-cre- 
ation. Real holidays are _ not 
simply weeks given over to in- 
dolence and abstention from any 
kind of task. Rather, they are 
weeks given to something new, but 
still, work of some kind. That 
man really rests who rests from 
one occupation that he may turn 
to another. Indolence is never 
fashionable with the man who 
lives his life to the best advantage. 
Holidays were never intended to 
be idle days. And it is conceivable 
that a person may learn as much of how 
to live—which, after all is the best edu- 
cation—swinging down a slide at St. 
Agathe as he or she may by standing with 
a lorgnette and gazing upon a painting 
in the Louvre. 


PERPETUAL SUM MERING. 


So far this article has dealt with the 
advantages to Canadians of winter va- 
cations in their own territory. With such 
an immense treasure-house as we have 
from Belle Isle to Victoria, we have ample 
room and opportunity to “See Canada 
First.” 

But there are reasons why a good many 
people must holiday abroad. Their age, 
or their health may necessitate a climate 
less severe than our own. It takes all 
sorts of people to make a_ holidaying 
public. For those then who seek to en- 
joy life in the winter months, one might 
say, “Go South.” The South-eastern 
States of America 

rovide a winter 
Utopia. To begin with 
they are easy of ac- 
cess. Two or three 
days’ travel from New 
York brings you to the 
Bermudas. North and 
South Carolina, Geor- 
gia, Virginia and 
Florida can be reach- 
ed from Canadian 
points in about the 
same time. It depends, 
of course, from what 
pointin Canada you go. 

Then the climate in 
Bermudas and _ the 
Southern States is 
par excellence. Flori- 
dans will tell you of 
a certain medico who 
once said that if it 
were possible to bottle the Florida cli- 
mate and serve it up as medicine to 
the rest of the earth, the death rate 
would be almost infinitesimal. Whether 
the medico ever existed, whether, if 
he did, he made such a statement, or 
whether the Floridans were in the habit 
of drawing on their imaginations for their 
facts, are queries allowable to the doubt- 








ing. Certainly, however, the climate in 
Florida seems to be everything that the 
lover of the warm sunshine could wish. 
I did know of a man who said that the 
passage in the Bible about “day and 
night, seedtime and harvest, and cold and 
heat” never ceasing was written by some- 
one who had never been to Florida. He 
said cold never began there, much less 
never ceased! Florida is a fashion. No 
respectable, monied American keeps away. 
Jacksonville, with its fine broad, paved 
streets, its palatial hotels, its exquisite 
surroundings is the metropolis. St. Augus- 
tine, historically interesting, Dayton with 
all that it offers in hunting and fishing, 
and intercepting surrounding country of 
unsurpassed loveliness combine to make 
Florida live up to its reputation. The 
thermometer is obliging enough to hover 
around sixty degrees all the year round. 
The broad, blue ocean rolling within al- 
most a stone’s throw of the various superb 
hotels provides bathing. Moreover, Flori- 
da is an excellent 
starting point for 
steamer trips. 
Close at hand lies 
Cuba, the island- 
country in which 
the States have so 
large an interest, 
with its quaintly 
Spanish customs, 
modes and people. 
Havana is becom- 
ing known to the 
outside world 
more and more 
each season be- 
cause of its prox- 
imity to Florida. 
From Miami a 
short sail will take 
you to Nassau, in 
the beautiful Ba- 
hamas, which is 
one of King 
George’s Amer- 
ican possessions. 
The Bermuda 
Islands, but seven 
hundred miles 
south-east of New 
York, long ago 
gained special favor with Canadians. 
Bermuda, on land and on the water by 
which it is surrounded, is a colored fairy- 
land. The play of the sunlight and passing 
clouds on the water produces a color 
scheme that no artist could ever hope to 
immortalize on canvas. Varying shades 
of blue and purple and green and brown 
come and go, and merge and intermingle 
in one vast, gigantic, natural palette. Nor 
is the land any less charming. Rich, full- 
tinted foliage, broad, white roads, sylvan 
vallies, gaunt deep-green hills alternate 
as in some infinite panorama. In Ber- 
muda you need never hurry to catch a 
train, for they have no railways; a ban 
has even been placed on motor cars. Only 
horses and bicycles companion the pedes- 
trian along the clean roads. The supreme 
charm of the Bermudas is their variety. 
From the coral reefs to the cliffs, from the 
brilliant blooming of the flowers to the 
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white-shell-strewn sands, there are count- 
less scenic pictures. And, there is much 
here for the student. Quaint, old build- 
ings contrast with the newer and faultless 
architecture that has its place on the 
islands. 
LEARNING 


HISTORY PLEASANTLY. 


Then there is Virginia. Old Point Com- 
fort is no misnomer. It is known far and 
wide as a health resort second to none on 
the continent. Portsmouth and Newport 
News, on the historical Hampton Roads, 
with their Navy Yards and their ship- 
building plants give an insight into the 
strength and system of the American 
navy. Richmond the capital, was once the 
capital of the Confederacy. Here stands 
the house where George Washington was 
quartered, and St. John’s Church where 
Patrick Henry made his famous plea for 
liberty. And there is, as in Florida and 





A scene In Jamaica—typical foliage overhanging a 


all the southern states winter resorts, 
abundant opportunity and provision for 
golfing, hunting and other sports. 

The pine-covered Carolinas are famous 
in story and song. Raleigh, Pinehurst 


Southern Pines, Camden all have their 
attractions. A temperature of sixty de- 
grees and often higher when more 


northerly regions register zero is worth 
while to the man who finds cold unbear- 
able. And the quail-hunting in the Caro- 
linas, particularly at Pinehurst, is second 
to none. Here is the home of the Long 
Leaf Pine, and its health-giving proper- 
ties. And, of course, first-class hotel ac- 
commodation. 

In Georgia, the same climate and at- 
tractiveness is reported. Savannah, his- 
torically famous, is the largest and most 
important city of the South Atlantic coast, 
and has miles of well-kept motoring roads. 
The hunting here, too, is particularly 


etream 


good. Duck and quail draw many enthusi- 
asts year after year. Brunswick, a city 
built upon a peninsula, is near to Jeky] 


Island, historic in the anna!s of Georgia’s 


settlement, and now the home of the 
Jekyl Island Club, the most exclusive 
social organization of American fin- 
anciers. 


Nor can one omit to mention California, 
the prime pleasure-ground of Western 
America. As a happy hunting ground for 
the holiday-maker, sunny California is 
unexcelled. The climate is a thing preci- 
ous to all Californians. Irvin Cobb said 
that morning, noon and night the one 
question which the Californian asked the 
visitor was, “How do you like the cli- 
mate?” Certainly an invalid with whom 
the California climate could not agree 
must be hard to please. The “State of 
Orange-groves” becomes yearly more and 
more a favorite resort of Canadians. 

The great win- 
ter pleasure-lands 
at the South and 
West, therefore, 
hold ample attrac- 
tions for Canad- 
ian winter plea- 
sure - and - health 
seekers. The 
European teils 
you to “See 
Naples and Die.” 
$ut you don’t 
have to take an 
ocean trip to see 
all the beautiful 
things that Na- 
ture can offer. A 
great many of 
them lie nearer 
than Europe. 

W ith Canada 
and its winter 
sports and brisk, 
vitalizing climate 
on the one hand, 
and the Southern 
States with their 
milder weather, 
their scenic 
charms, their his- 
torical interest on the other, why not a 
winter holiday this year? 

No reason at all! 


BRITISH CRIMEAN EQUIPMENT 
APPLIED. 

Although detachable rims with flat feet 
for gun-carriage wheels, such as are used 
in the present European war, have been 
considered of recent development, essen- 
tially the same device was used by the 
British during the Crimean War. At that 
time the arrangement was only crudely 
worked out and consisted merely of mov- 
able rails attached to the wheels in such a 
manner that a large bearing surface was 
afforded on the ground. With wheels fitted 
with these feet, it was possible for the 
British to push their equipment trains 
over marshy or uneven ground, which in 
many instances would have otherwise 
been impassable. 
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AS THE HEART HOPES 


It is a year, dear one, since you afar 

Went out beyond my yearning mortal sight— 
A wondrous year! Perchance in many a star 

You have sojourned, or basked within the light 
Of mightier suns; it maybe you have trod 

The glittering pathways of the Pleiades, 

And through the Milky Way’s white mysteries 
Have walked at will, fire-shod. 


You may have gazed in the immortal eyes 
Of prophets and of martyrs; talked with seers 

Learned in all the lore of Paradise, 

The infinite wisdom of eternal years; 

To you the sons of morning may have sung 
The impassioned strophes of their matin hymn, 
For you the choirs of the seraphim 

Their harpings wild outflung. 


Sut still I think at eve you come to me 
For old, delightsome speech of eye and lip, 
Deeming our mutual converse thus to be 
Fairer than archangelic comradeship; 
Dearer our close communings fondly given 
Than all the rainbow dreams a spirit knows, 
Sweeter my gathered violets than the rose 
Upon the hills of heaven. 


Can any exquisite, unearthly morn, 

Silverly breaking o’er a starry plain, 
Give to your soul the poignant pleasure born 

Of virgin moon and sunset’s lustrous stain 
When we together watch them? Oh, apart 

A hundred universes you may roam, 

But still I know—I know—your only home 
Is here, within my heart! 


L. M. Montgomery. 





THE SEA KING 


In days of old, stood the Englishman, 

In the land that lies alone. 

With pride he gazed on the little Isle 

That was given him for his own. 

From great. white cliffs, to the waves he looked; 

“My home is fair,” quote he, 

“But I’ll not be spanned by a narrow land, 

I will take to myself—the Sea.” 
Whether it lups on a palm-fringed shore, 
Or moans on a coral strand; 
The Sea—is the Right of the Englishman, 
is he sails from land to land 


The wild sea fought with the Englishman, 

With the rage of a brute at bay, 

With lightning flash, with thunder crash, 

And the fury of hissing spray; 

Whenever it beat him back and down- 

And gasping—to his knee— 

Into the slough he kept his prow— 

“They shall sing—that / Rule the Sea.” 
Whether it whirls with a blinding blue, 
Or swirls ‘neath flying foam, 


The Sea, is the Realm of the Englishman, 
lis Highway, and his Home. 


The sea took toll of the Englishman. 

He was trained in the hardest school; 

A thousand ships in a thousand storms 

He paid as the price of his rule. 

Still, a thousand more float proudly, 

They carry a colored rag, 

And the whole of the wide world knows it, 

The weather-worn—English Flag. 
Whether it roars on the shingle, 
Or sighs on the yellow sand, 
The surf sings the song of the Englishman, 
is it booms on the Distant Land 


—Wilfrid Hubbard. 


THE GARDEN OF DREAMS 


When twilight has faded, and blackness of night 
In garments of sable creeps stealthily on, 

My eyes, heavy-lidded, I wearily close 
And slumber in peace till the breaking of dawn. 


Mystic wings bear me far to that bright slumber- 
land, 
I am wafted along o’er its murmuring streams, 
While delectable valleys and vine-clad green hills 
All around me are spread in the Garden of 
Dreams. 


In my garden the richest of perfumes distill, 
The rarest of flowers gorgeous petals unfold; 
Plashing fountains aloft 
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Across its stretch pathways of light and of shade, 
Glassy lakes in their bosoms reflect the blue sky. 

The groves are all vocal with melodies sweet, — 
And gay plumaged birds in the sunshine flash by. 


The beds of the streams are of pure golden sand: 
Warm breezes of evening blow soft over there. 

In a deep wooded dell gleams a mansion of light 
Nero’s Palace of Gold was never more fair. 


But what should I care if the paths were all pearl, 
And the land were illumined with 
own beams, 
When celestial joys are vouchsafed 
me, because 
= My love meets me ther 
= My s > there 
— +s ; ‘ . 
_—=—"—__)_)\ in my Garden of Dreams! 
ct ‘ 
— Harold Garnet Black. 
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This stranger was particu- 4 
larly worthy of attention. 
He was unusually tall with 
stooped shoulders’ which 
seemed to accentuate his 
height. 










ACK COOMBES stuffed a few loose 

pages of copy paper into his pocket, 

jammed his hat over his eyes and 
walked slowly down the steps that led 
from the editorial rooms to the business 
office. When there was anything import- 
ant on or a rush of local happenings to be 
covered, Jack took the steps four at a 
time going down and three going up. 

“Things pretty quiet to-day?” asked 
Byrne, the bookkeeper, who knew and un- 
derstood the reporter’s habits. 

‘“‘Town’s dead,” said Coombes, disgust- 
edly. “I’ve only got half a column on the 
hook and most of that’s church stuff. 
What’s more I haven’t a notion where I 
can get another line. Guess we'll be filled 
up to-night with rotten telegraph.” 

“Bet the Chronicle will be full up of 
local news. They’ve got a real reporter 
over there,” said Byrne, who once in 
awhile essayed a feeble attempt at “kid- 
ding” the local news-gatherer of the Star. 

“Shut up!” growled Coombes, not 
deigning a fitting retort on so unworthy 
a subject as a _ spindle-shanked book- 
keeper. Reporters generally have small 
regard for the men engaged in the busi- 
ness end of a newspaper. 

Reaching the street, he looked up and 
down the far from busy thoroughfare, 
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scowled at the building across the 
way which housed the hated 
Chronicle, and then ambled off on 
his regular morning round. 
There are occasions in the 
daily life of a small city re- 
porter when he cannot find 
time to cover all the work 
that crops up. With an emer- 
gency meeting of the Coun- 
cil, say, called for the same 
hour as an important court 
case, an accident or two, a 
society wedding 
and several 
obituary notices 
to cover, one 
man is likely to 
feel the incon- 
venience of the 
natural law 
which prohibits 
him from being in more than one place 
at once. And again there are times 
when it requires the tenacity of a bull- 
dog and the ingenuity of a sleuth to 
run down so much as a personal item. 
In the latter case the real, simon-pure 
reporter is morose, ill-tempered and 
cynical; whereas when things are hap- 
pening so fast that he does half a dozen 
men’s work he is as happy as a tramp who 
has unobtrusively cut the lines of com- 
munication between a picnic party and 
the base of supply. 


A series of fruitless calls ended at the 
establishment of the local undertaker, 
from which he emerged with indgigation 
at boiling point. 

“The people of this town are too slow 
even to die,” he thought savagely.” Not 
that I wish anybody any harm but I did 
count on old Skull and Crossbones for a 
story or two to-day. The law of averages 
proves that inside of the next week some- 
body or other is sure to fall down a cis- 
tern or linger too long around the busi- 
ness end of a mule or mistake arsenic for 
epsom salts. So why couldn’t they have 
the decency to bring it off on a day when 
I need the story as badly as I do now?” 

This train of thought was interrupted 
by the approach of a stranger. A stranger 
is always a source of interest to a news- 
paper man; there may be a story in con- 
nection with his visit. This stranger was 
particularly worthy of attention. He was 
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inusually tall with stooped shoulders 
which seemed to accentuate his height 
rather than take away from it. He walked 
with a distinct limp. A highly protuber- 
ant nose was thrown into extra relief by 
a chin that almost did the disappearing 
act; and a fringe of straggling, sandy 
hair did not add anything of beauty to a 
countenance that sadly needed embellish- 
ment. Add to all this that he had a 
nervous habit of contracting one side of 
his face every few moments and one be- 
gins to realize that the stranger in point 
of personality was not exactly fetching. 
He was immaculately attired in a gray 
morning coat, with fedora and spats to 
match. 

“Pardon me,” he said addressing 
Coombes abruptly, “but is H. M. Hinds’ 
store still at the corner of Main and 
Market streets?” 

“It is,” said the reporter. “Right along 
this street, two blocks down on the other 
side.” 

“I know the way,” said the stranger, 
a nervous contraction of his face giving 
him a temporary appearance of ferocity. 
“Thank you, young man.” 


“Say—” began the reporter, loth to let 
anything in the way of news material get 
away from him. But the stranger had 
hurried on as fast as his limping gait 
would permit. 

In the course of his noon rounds, 
Coombes dropped in at the dry goods store 
of H. M. Hynds at 12.30 as usual. That 
was the only hour at which H. M. Hynds 
would see the representative of the Star 
and the interview always had to be con- 
cluded at 12.45 at which time the 
Chronicle reporter was 2ue. If either man 
failed to put in an appearance, the pro- 
prietor of the paper generally heard about 
it. H. M. Hynds was a big advertiser who 
liked to see his name in print. Putting 
these two facts together explains why no 
event of any importance could come to 
pass without the views of H. M. Hynds 
thereon being embodied and printed in 
the form of an interview. Sometimes 
when Coombes dropped in at the specified 
hour, he would be handed a typewritten 
communication commencing: “When in- 
terviewed by the Star to-day in connection 
with the agitation for a new town pump 
at the West End Market, H. M. Hynds 
expressed the opinion, etc.,” ad infinitum. 
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After which it is not necessary to give 
any further description of H. M. Hynds. 
You know the kind of man he was. 

The only thing that kept Coombes from 
refusing to cater to the Hynds eccen- 
tricities, and possibly losing his job on 
the head of it, was the fact that his visits 
to the store were not an unmixed affliction. 
Hynds had a remarkably pretty steno- 
grapher and Coombes always made it a 
point to stand where he could enjoy an 
uninterrupted view of her while he 
listened to the merchant’s expositions. 
She made a very attractive picture, bend- 
ing over her machine and busily tapping 
the keys. One crinkly, golden curl had a 
way of coiling down over her ear and 
Coombes, who had an eye for the artistic, 
appreciated that single departure from 
the prim orderliness that distinguished 
her. 

But this day when the reporter saun- 
tered into the office of the mercantile 
nabob there was no ray of sunshine in 
the form of a pretty stenographer to 
lighten the gloom of a fifteen-minute 
monologue from H. M. Hynds. The latter 
was pacing up and down in the narrow 
space between his desk and the store safe 
in a condition of nervcus excitement. 

“Nothing for you to-day, Coombes,” he 
said. “I want to warn you though about 
something which is not to go in the paper 
under any circumstances.” 

“Oh,” said Coombes. You had better 
tell me what it is so I won’t get it from 
some other source and use it by mistake.” 

“There’s been a robbery,” said the mer- 
chant. “A robbery right here in this of- 
fice. I received a sum of money this 
morning from a very unexpected source 

a most unexpected amount it was too. 
There would be-a real newspaper story in 
how that money happened to come into my 
hands to-day, Coombes. That is if I had 
a mind to tell you about it. Which I 
haven’t, of course. The money was handed 
to me in a large gray envelope and I left 
it in a drawer of my desk for about an 
hour while I went upstairs to look at some 
samples. I came back a quarter of an 
hour ago and found the envelope on my 
desk—empty!” 

“Publicity would help you to find the 
thief—” began the reporter in a despair- 
ing attempt to secure the right to use 
the story. 

“No, no, no!” said the merchant testily. 
“It wouldn’t help in the least. As a matter 
of fact it would spoil all chance of getting 
the money back without ruining the repu- 
tation of a certain—er—employee of 
mine.” 

“You suspect some one?” said Coombes 
in a tone of affirmative interrogation. 

Hynds, who had seated himself in his 
swivel chair, fidgeted around uneasily for 
a moment or two before replying. 

“I don’t know,” he said at last. “It’s 
curious thought that this —er—employee 
who is always here until one o’clock should 
have left the store at 11.30 and not come 
back. I telephoned her house and they 
have not seen anything of her there.” 

“See here,” said Coombes, indignantly, 
“you don’t mean that you suspect-—” 

“T don’t suspect anyone—yet,” declared 
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Hynds, hastily. “I’ll leave all that to the 
police.” 

Coombes instantly conjured up a pic- 
ture of the pretty stenographer subjected 
to the third degree at the hands of 
Sergeant Freeman, the detective of the 
local police force—a lumbering giant with 
the frame, and some people added the wit 
and tact, of a gorilla. The picture was 
not a pleasing one. It effectually dispelled 
his desire to publish the story of the 
theft. 

“But see here, Mr. Hynds,” he began. 
“You surely don’t think that Miss Carter 
could have taken the money?” 

Hynds spread out his hands with a de- 
precatory gesture. 

“What can you make out of it then? 
The girl is gone. We can’t find any trace 
of her anywhere. She knew the money 
was there, right in the envelope in the 
drawer. And it was a larger sum than I 
can stand to lose—over six hundred dol- 
lars. Two hundred dollars with compound 
interest at six per cent. for twenty years. 
I’ve had that money out a long time and 
I’m not going to lose it now!” 

“Don’t speak to the police yet!” pleaded 
the reporter. “If anybody can find where 
Miss Carter is, I can do it. Things are 
pretty dull to-day and I’ve got time to 
scout around a little on this case. Give 
me a chance at it. You’ll find someone 
else got the cash, I’m sure.” 

“You stuck the girl, 
Hynds, abruptly. 


on too?” asked 

It was not jealousy—for Coombes’ ad- 
miration of Ivy Carter was but a single 
manifestation of the respect that he en- 
tertained for the whole sex—but rather 
the detective instinct latent in every re 
porter that prompted the thought: “Too? 
Am I to judge from this that Mr. Teddy 
Hynds has fallen in love with papa’s 
stenographer?” 

Ted Hynds was the most irresponsible 
young fellow in the town. He was always 
in trouble, always in debt, an inveterate 
borrower, a sometimes skilful and always 
cheerful liar, and a real optimist. Every- 
one liked him, even those from whom he 
borrowed. Sometimes even his father 
liked him. H. M. Hynds would probably 
have entertained a real fondness for his 
good-looking son if he had not been called 
upon so frequently to extricate him from 
difficulties by the cheque route. 

“T’ve got an idea at the back of my 
head,” said Jack aloud. “It’s part theory 
and part clue. Give me an hour before 
you let the police know. The girl can’t 
leave town anyway, you know.” 

“She’d better not,” said Hynds, em- 
phatically. “I’d bring her back no matter 
what that young—” 

Coombes did not wait to hear the rest 
of the sentence. He hurried down the 
store and crossed over to the men’s fur- 
nishings department which he found oc- 
cupied solely by a smart young clerk with 
his hair parted with mathematical pre- 
cision in the center and smacked down on 
each side of his face. 

“Where’s Ted?” he asked. 

“Mr. Edward Hynds, Esq., has gone 
out,” said the nobby-dressed clerk peevish- 
ly. “He went out over an hour ago and 


has left me to do all the work here ever 
since. I tell you, it’s a cinch to be the 
boss’s son.” 

“You seem to be overworked,” said 
Jack. “Don’t worry too much over your 
responsibility or you'll get brain fever.” 

Out on the streets, the reporter turned 
down town, hands plunged deep into his 
pockets and his brow puckered with the 
intensity of his mental concentration. 

“That big scarecrow I saw this morn- 
ing had something to do with this rob- 
bery,” he said to himself. “He was going 
to the store when I met him. Now let’s 
see— Yes, I guess Miller’s the man.” 

There was a saying around town: 
“When in doubt go to D. B. Miller.” No 
man in the place was better informed on 
iocal topics than Miller, a merchant 
tailor who had occupied a gloomy but 
prosperous little stand on Main street for 
nearly forty years and who had held every 
position that church and lodge circles 
offered. Miller was a veritable encyclo- 
pedia of the past happenings and present 
habits of the population. He was a gold 
mine of gossip for the reporters. 

“Say D. B.,” said Coombes, rushing 
precipitately into the store. “I met a 
former resident of town this morning 
and I guess you can give me his name.” 

“Tf you don’t know who he was how do 
you know he was a former resident?” 
asked the tailor, quizzically. 

“He asked me if Hynds’ store was siill 
at the corner of Main and Market 
streets,” explained the reporter. 

“Right. Quite simple after all when you 
explain it, Mr. S. Holmes,” said Miller. 
“T’ll tell you his name if you can describe 
him to me.” 

“A tall, gangling dummy of a man, 
knock-kneed and lame in one leg. A nose 
like a French loaf and no chin worth 
mentioning. A fringe of red hair that a 
stage Irishman would be ashamed to 
wear—” 

“Did he pucker up his face every minute 
or so as if he had St. Vitus dance or 
something?” asked the tailor, with every 
evidence of suppressed excitement. 

“Yes, that was of his 
traits.” 

Miller laid down his ruler and rubbed 
the palms of his hands together with 
great satisfaction. 


one lovable 


“Abe Sattercum back home again!” he 
breathed. “By George, this will be a sen- 
sation in town!” 

“Say, who was this Abe Sattercum any- 
way?” asked the reporter. 

“T shouldn’t tell you because you might 
go and put it in the paper,” said the tailor, 
winking. “But then all of us old fellows 
know about how Abe stole $200 from 
H. M. Hynds. It got into the papers at 
the time, of course. You see, Abe worked 
for H. M. and a wonder of a clerk he was. 
H. M. always said that Abe could sell 
more goods than any other three clerks 
that he had. And he was a wonder at 
arranging goods in the windows. It was 
always my opinion that Abe was largely 
responsible for the business that was 
worked up. H. M. wasn’t any too popular 
here in the early days—” 
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“He isn’t now,” interjected the re- 
porter. 

“Well, he’s been successful so he’s re- 
spected now. But in those days, he was a 
pretty hard man to deal with and he cer- 
tainly did hate to pay money out in wages. 
He kept Abe down so low that finally Abe 
got the fever to go out to the North-west. 
The only thing that kept him from going 
was the fact that he hadn’t enough money 
to buy his ticket. Then one day H. M. 
had $200 in his desk and Abe saw the 
money—” 

“This was just twenty years ago, 
wasn’t it?” asked 
the reporter. 

“Let’s see—ten, 
twelve—why yes, 
just exactly twen- 
ty years ago. 
Well, as I was 
saying, H. M. had 
the money to 
make a payment 
of some kind and 
he picked out a 
big grey en- 
velope—” 

“Eh, what’s 
that? Are you 
sure it was a grey 
envelope?” asked 
the reporter. 
Then he chuckled. 
“To think of that 
lanky, big chump 
having the dra- 

atic instinct!” 

“What are you 
talking about?” 
demanded Miller, 
testily. 

“Nothing at all. 
Just some of my 
usual brand of 
talk you know. 
On with the tale, 
Dy Be 

“Well, Abe 
grabbed the 
money, envelope 
and all, and hiked 
it for the West. 
H. M. raised an 
awful to-do about 
it and had the po- 
lice of the whole 
continent on his 
tracks. But they 
never got any 
wind of cunning 
old Abe. And to 
think that he’s 
come back! By 
cricks, I wish I could have seen the inter- 
view he had with H. M.” 

“Will you do me a favor, D. B.? Don’t 
say a word about this to anyone until to- 
night. If you’ll keep it to yourself I can 
promise you a sequel] that’ll make this 
story look tame.” 

“T never spread gossip,” said the tailor. 
“T won’t say a word about this.” 

“No, but really, will you keep it to your- 
self? No hints to anyone or little whis- 
perings or winkings or anything? I know 
you, D. B. You’re so busting over with 
generosity that you hate to keep a good 
thing to yourself.” 


’ 


Ile was hurrying out when a sudden thought struck him. 
talk to-morrow, Mr. Hynds,” he said. 
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“You can depend on me,” said Miller, 
rather offended at the gently-voiced im- 
plication. 


“Then that’s settled. I suppose this Abe 
person will be beating it at once. The old 
town wouldn’t be a healthy place for him. 
I’ve got to get at him before he leaves 
town.” 


“He’s gone by now,” said Miller, posi- 
tively. “Abe was a most sensitive fellow 
and he wouldn’t dare show his face here 
any longer than he had to. But I know 
where he’ll be. He has some friends living 





just out of Hanseton. That’s where Abe 
will be.” 

Hanseton was a small town about five 
miles away. In ten minutes Coombes had 
the clerk of the Hanseton House on the 
wire and in eleven minutes he had learned 
that no such person as Sattercum had 
been seen thereabouts. In twelve minutes 
he was in receipt of another startling 
piece of information. 

“What!” he exclaimed. “Ted Hynds 
there—and married!—Yes, I know the 
girl—Ivy Carter, his father’s steno- 
grapher—Runaway match, sure—Say, get 
Ted on the line, will you.” 





“T’ll be in at 11.30 for our daily 
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The eloping bridegrom came to the 
’phone and received Jack’s felicitations. 
“I’m the happiest fellow in the world,” he 
declared. “We were married half an hour 
ago. Left the store at 11.30 and drove up 
here. We’re catching the 4.40 for To- 
ronto for our honeymoon. Look here, 
Jack, old fellow, don’t write this up. If 
you do, the old man will never forgive 
me.” 

“I’m not sure that he’ll do that any- 
way,” said Jack. “But I am sure that you 
won’t take the 4.40. You’re coming back 
here on the double quick.” 

“ What’s up?” 
asked young 
Hynds. 

“Well, you see 
that father of 
yours has missed 
a big sum of 
money and I’m 
afraid that he 
kind of connects 
it with the sudden 
departure of his 
er—your wife. 
He’s talking about 
calling in the po- 
lice. I think you’d 
better get back, 
Ted.” 

“Good Lord! 
This is a mess,” 
came the reply 
from the other 
end of the wire in 
agonized tones. 
“See here Jack, 
we'll be back right 
away. If Ivy knew 
about this, it 
would break her 
heart. Get over 
to the store and 
tell Dad that he 
musn’t speak to 
the police on any 
account. Tell him 
I’ll explain al} 
about the money 
when I get back. 
Promise me to 
hurry.” 

“IT will,” said 
the reporter. And 
he did. 

“T’ll break it to 
old Hynds gent- 
ly,” he said, as he 
walked into the 
store. He found 
the merchant still 
in a state of erup- 
tive indecision. 

“I’ve got word from Ted,” said 
Coombes. 

“What about? Where is he?” asked 
Hynds. 

“In Hanseton,” replied Coombes. “He’s 
coming back at once.” 

“Of course he’s coming back. Where 
else would he be going to? He’ll hear 
from me as it is.” 

“He was thinking of going on to To- 
ronto.” 

“ae 

“On his honeymoon. But I persuaded 
him to come back.” 

Continued on Page 78. 








YOME men are 
born great and 
some have to 


mention it. Some 
havegreatness thrust 
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General—The—Honorable—Sam 


ings, grocery stores, 
ordnance buildings 
of steel, and on a 
great stretch of val- 
ley 1,800 targets, 





upon them and some thrust 
themselves upon greatness. 
And so it goes. 

1 started out to speak of Sam 
Hughes, known to Babylonian 
writers as Colonel-the-Honor- 
abie-Sam. His is the name, 
nowadays, on every Canadian 
tongue. Some roll it like a de- 
licious morsel, some like a 
quinine capsule; only every- 
body’s rolling it. Out of a 
pretty sense of fitness the 
Federal Cabinet a few weeks 
ago, realizing that war was on 
and that colonels in Canada 
were managing all sorts of 
things except regiments, took 
Mr. Hughes aside and sugges- 
ted a generalcy. Mr. Hughes 
was completely taken by sur- 
prise and expressed his senti- 
ments in a neat speech; and a 
pleasant time was had. Con- 
cerning the rest of the basic 
facts of this gentleman’s life, 
he belongs to the Orange Or- 
der, his favorite sport is riding 
alone, he is married and has a 
grandson. There now, we have 
tne biographical data as it is 
tallied in Who’s Hughes? 4 
After all, despite the boasts 

of democracy, these are the 
‘days of militant autocracies in 


















































for they shall inherit the earth.” 


making the biggest ranges in 
the world. I do not know to a 
fraction how much _ Colonel 
Hughes had to do with all this, 
but I am certain he held the 
stop-watch. 

The flood of recruits poured 
eastward. Trains were ready, 
food was ready, ranges were 
ready. Nobody balked, nobody 
whined. The big thing was done 
and to the everlasting glory 
of the Militia Department. 
Colonel Hughes said it was a 
fine thing himself. I think I 
read interviews to that effect 
as often as twice. When the 
troops were trained to a rea- 
sonable efficiency, he embarked 
them for England on a score of 
transports sandwiched all the 
way across the Atlantic by a 
fleet of British growlers. 

Canada has the notion that 
Hughes has handled the war 
business remarkably well. The 
difficulties, mind you, were stu- 
pendous. Apart from having 
no large standing army, the 
country was sleeping on the 
conviction that the peace of 
nations had been padlocked by 
Norman Angell. There were 
no army boots, no tunics, no 
horses, no war chest. The only 








business, politics, art and arms; 
Wilson and Goethals, Asquith 



































of dictators within his own 
barbed-wire compound. And 
then there is General Hughes, the Mini- 
ster of Militia of Canada. He built an 
army of thirty-three thousand men in 
eight weeks. Before New Year’s he will 
have organized according to the estimates 
at this writing, total forces of perhaps 
seventy-five or one hundred thousand 
trained soldiers, or twice that if the need 
arises. And I predict he will not ask any 
more credit for that than for the first. 
Canadian-public-opinion-as-a-whole (as 
the London Times’ correspondent would 
say after an hour at the club) regards 
Hughes as “quite a genius,” which does 
not mean anything near as much as a 
genius, but just that he manoeuvres like 
one and that “time will tell.” In England, 
where Hughes appears now and then to 
store his spleen anew on John Bull's 
idiosyncrasies, they call him “quite a char- 
acter.” That may be the Englishman’s 
way of utter blasphemy or just a tea- 
sipping major-generalism that a chap has 
“individuality.” 

lor three years, since the election of 
1911, Hughes has eaten the cake of fame. 
\ mere thirty-six months and he has 
stored into their hide more than any other 
Canadian politician before his day. I 
said “Canadian” politician to protect me 


and Kitchener, each a dictator B y 
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from Mr. Roosevelt; for I recognize that 
our Sam and the Americans’ Teddy have 
the same distrust of obscurity. The in- 
stant apathy threatens, that very instant 
the smoke curls upward and Vesuvius 
is restored to the cable sheets. 

With the exception of Mr. Roosevelt, I 
would say there is nobody in the United 
States even slightly counterfeiting Gen- 
eral-the-Honorable Sam Hughes. As an 
active military officer, he foresees and 
agitates reforms and developments in line 
with a more efficient soldiery. As a tem- 
pestuous public orator he carries the pro- 
paganda before the common people. As 
a member of the Federal Cabinet he gives 
his own invention form and authority. 
Hughes proposes and—Hughes disposes. 

On the day of the declaration of war 
Canada had no mobilization camp worthy 
the name. Hughes sent his staff to buy 
one. They selected a magnificent plain 
at Valcartier, Quebec, seven miles by 
three and a half. The colonel rushed along 
his contractors to turn it into a city over 
night. He started them on a sewage sys- 
tem, erected waterworks and an electric 
lighting plant. Every fifty yards a hyd- 
rant, every dozen tents or so running 
water and bath tubs. Then railway sid- 
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“Der Tag’ was Christmas. For 
Utopia, therefore, the first in- 
stallment in war-making was 
excellently managed. I men- 
tioned Utopia. That’s Canada. 
Until this war came, not a corporal’s 
guard of her citizens from the highest to 
the voter had the faintest evidence to jus- 
tify military preparations. Two sessions 
ago, the Federal Parliament introduced 
a naval bill to spend $45,000,000 on 
Dreadnoughts to be loaned to the British 
navy. The Conservative members and 
their press and followers throughout the 
country accepted the Prime Minister as 
a modern Noah and raised party bitter- 
ness to white heat because the Opposition 
insisted that Sir Robert Borden was all 
sizes of a bluffer. The Naval Aid Bill 
died, as you may remember. It was not 
killed. The Senate of Canada operated 
upon it; the operation was successful but 
the patient perished. 

All this time, while the whole country 
cheered for one or another form of naval 
aid, Colonel-the-Honorable Sam tried to 
edge in a word for his Canadian army. 
Somehow the army was in wrong. No 
member of the Opposition so timid of his 
eloquence but would flip a few hand gren- 
ades across the floor at Colonel Sam. 
“Will the Minister of Militia explain why 
he is building a drill hall at McCandlish’s 
Corners and what’s he gonna do with it 
when completed?” “Will the minister say 














how much he paid for valet service on his 
recent trip to England?” “Will the mini- 
ster untangle his innuendoes at the 
Orange picnic yesterday?” Day in and 
evening out, Colonel-the-Honorable-Sam 
stood to his mitrailleuse, took his punish- 
ment, and made suitable reply. He asked 
for more millions for the development of 
the militia, and members pecked at his re- 
quests as “senseless waste of a military- 
mad politician.” They labeled him “War 
Lord,” likened him to Bernhardi and held 
him up to the agriculturists of the coun- 
try as the man who would turn their 
grindstones into artillery wheels and their 
Christmas puddings into bombs. “See!” 
cried they, “‘ten millions appropriated for 
drill halls against two-dollars-fifty for the 
extermination of the San Joosey scale! 
What think you of that, ye yeomen?” 

Normally, Canada is fiercely anti- 
militarist. One may truthfully say there 
is not in the whole country a pugilistic 
faction big enough to crowd the seating 
capacity of a country store. The tradi- 
tion of British might had reversed public 
caution into something like toleration of 
the domestic soldiery. When Hughes be- 
gan campaigning for a real citizen army, 
plenty of folks and a good many church 
societies sent him resolutions saying, in 
effect: “Dear sir; behave yourself.” But 
the colorel accepted abuse like coin of the 
realm. Changing the metaphor, he had 
the sense to recognize abuse as the woof 
of fame. 

A big, over-topping majority of friend- 
ly Tories in the House of Commons pro- 
vided him the money for a general house- 
cleaning. Authority was already his. Of- 
ficials lost their jobs. New men stepped 
in. It is usual for the biographer to say 
that “efficiency was the gauge of new ap- 
pointments.” It wasn’t—not invariably. 
Col. Hughes’ appointments were only 
fairly good. He lost many excellent men 
and provided jobs to others of doubtful 
capability. 

Then this war came. War is the day of 
judgment for the militarist, as for the 
dilettante. Hughes and his friends got 
busy assembling a Canadian army. The 
country, once hesitating and disputeful, 
handed the minister a carte blanche for 
all he needed and wished him Godspeed 
instead of devil-take-you. Is Hughes a 
hero-of-the-hour in Canada? Not yet. His 
manner antidotes applause. He is his own 
claque. Popular appreciation, waiting 
with bouquets behind the arras, has taken 
to its heels, frighted, offended, resentful. 
Hughes refused to let his actions speak 
for him—like Kitchener and Goethals. He 
insisted on a duet, to do and to say. From 
the day of Goliath downward there is but 
one option—to do, or to join the Chatau- 
quas. 

Champions of Hughes, and I am one, 
tell me the secret of his rise to cabinet 
rank is his fearlessness, constructive 
radicalism and persistence. Those are 
long-trousered words and cover a multi- 
tude of shins. Personally, I never believed 
there was any secret whatever to a 
cabinet appointment. I hope there is, but 
I fear not. 

He was a newspaper editor, as I indi- 
cated. And in Lindsay, too. Like Bernard 
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Shaw, an Irish-Protestant and a Phili- 
stine—a combination that keeps the gen- 
eration guessing. The spirits of great 
soldiers stirred his blood even as a boy, 
for the family album told him of a great- 
grandfather, General Saint Pierre, who 
fought beside Napoleon and died at 
Waterloo with two of his sons. Between 
the newspaper and local soldiering, he lost 
no time in impressing himself on the 
populace as “a coming man.” Once he 
fought the local blacksmith and had the 
courage to write up the encounter and 
print it in the paper. Being an honest 
and respectable person, the electors sent 
him to Parliament, the blacksmith prob- 
ably voting with the majority. 

His name became “widely known” but 
minus the halo of either awe or admira- 
tion. His independent twist, called “‘fear- 
lessness,” led him to attack General Hut- 
ton, then the supreme military officer in 
the Dominion. Hutton was an English- 
man and had a sense of propriety. Sam 
being a junior officer of a regiment had 
the temerity to criticize the chief’s meth- 
ods and the latter immediately launched 
a punitive expedition. “Stop!” advised 
Sam. “As a member of parliament I de- 
fy you.” The technicality was sound and 
there the incident ended. Ended, did I 
say? There came the South African War. 
Canada sent a contin- 
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of the lines of communication, and Settle 
made him chief of his intelligence staff 
in the Gordonia and Prieska campaign. 
Later on we find him attached to the staff 
of General Charles Warren in Griqualand 
and Bechuanaland and after that he was 
made head of the Mounted Brigade until 
the end of the war. 

Sweet are the uses of advertisement. 
No Canadian correspondents being near, 
he bethought him to write a letter home. 
His observant senses threatened his brain 
with bursting. So he put it all in writing, 
stuck a stamp on one corner and dropped 
it in the regimental mail. O hapless day! 
The letter fell into the hands of an indis- 
creet friend who gave it to the papers. 
Hughesonian to the last atom, it gloried 
in the frequent tilts with superiors which 
had been like unction on the burning 
wounds of pride. And then he wrote a 
phrase, unexpungable by time or tide; he 
spoke of his orderly as “My man Turpin,” 
spoke of him half a dozen times. That 
“my man Turpin” sounded so funny from 
the adventuring Lindsay editor that by 
one of those curious turns to public feel- 
ing it robbed the colonel in a trice of the 
fame he expected and deserved from the 
African exploits. Had that been General 
French’s letter, no one would have taken 
exception (barring French, himself) but 
for our Sam, familiar to us as the kitchen 
range, for him to have a “my man” and 
that his name _ should 





gent to help the Mother 
Country and Hughes 
applied for a commis- 
sion. I have an impres- 
sion that Hutton did not 
grant it. Hughes de- 
manded, stormed, exe- 
crated, but headquar- 
ters organized without 
him. At the last mo- 
ment the colonel secured 
from the Prime Mini- 
ster a pass on the trans- 
ports but Hutton re- 
fused to let him wear a 
uniform. It was a bonny 
sight that day at old 
Quebec as the ships 
pulled into midstream— 
high on the deck, 
perched upon a heap of 
luggage, was Colonel- 
the - Indomitable - Sam, 
his face down-drawn 
and colored with de- 
jection. And thus to 
Afrique came he. 

His contact with the 
English Hutton should 
not have biased the 
views of a lifetime but 
it did. D’Artagnan on 
his yellow charger 
never looked for trouble 


as Hughes looked for ar arena A 
Englishmen. Friction his recent visit 





started from the first 





have been “Turpin”- 
well, democracies have 
their own impudent 
way of looking at 
things. 

For nigh eleven years 
after the South African 
homecoming he battled 
with the fates that for- 
ever coaxed him no- 
where. At fifty years of 
age he looked the same 
lone charger he had 
been at thirty, always 
contending, always in 
conflict, with many ef- 
fective bits of strategy 
but no correlation, no 
progression, no goal. 
When Sir Robert Bor- 
den, Premier of Canada, 
appointed this singular 
soldier Minister of Mi- 
litia in 1911, he prob- 
ably put a high estimate 
on his’ potentialities, 
for Colonel Hughes’ 
past performances gave 
the party no conceivable 
prestige. 

Since “assuming the 
reins of power” he has 
gently booted off the 
governmental buck 


Hughes suap board at least one bril- 
occasion of ° * ° . 
to Toronto. liant English officer, 





General Mackenzie, and 





month on new soil. He 

advertised himself a free-lance and was 
given employment on transport work. 
Too competent for the British army, 
his commander moved him along to In- 
spector-General Settle, who had charge 


driven away at least a 
score of others so unfortunate as to 
held diplomas from the British War 
Office. He has driven the “wet canteen” 
from every military camp and ban- 
ished liquor from every officers’ mess— 
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a move which required a deal 
of firmness and had proved a 
true success. The list of good 
deeds standing to his credit is 
prodigious. Let it be said, 
frankly, that no other mili- 
tary man in Canada, allied to 
politics, could have accom- 
plished so much real work in 
so short a time considering 
the handicaps. The very 
qualities of pugnacious self- 
assertion and 
fidence were so startling in 
the cabinet that the Militia 
Department got not only what 
it wanted but what it needed 
and became the liveliest and 
noisiest branch of Govern- 
ment. 


super-con- 


Keen and capable as Col- | 
onel Hughes soon proved him- | 
self, that editorial inclination | 
of his, lugged along from | 
Lindsay, kept a line of report- 
ers intermittently at his of- | 
fice door. Nothing is an item | 
if it doesn’t get in the paper. 
That’s journalism, not mili- 
tarism, but the colonel was 
never averse to a union of 
ideas, particularly a collision. 
He issued “‘statements,” half- 
column, front-page stuff on 
controversial questions con- 
nected with the Militia De- 
partment. And it made nice 
reading. When the troops left 
for Eugland in October, he 
dashed off an “address.” If | 
you ever read Napoleon’s ora- | 
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A TYPICAL VIEW OF MAJOR-GENERAL HUGHES. 
Watching the last 


with Col. S. MeBain 


of the Canadian transports passing out 


tion before the battle of the 
Pyramids you will recognize 
that Bonaparte got off one 
thing which Hughes could not 
have seen—that one about the 
“forty centuries look down 
upon you.” But, of course, 
the Dominion had no forty 
centuries and, anyway, if she 
did have, they would not look 
down upon but up to a con- 
tingent organized by the Hon- 
orable Sam. 

He saw Kitchener the other 
day at the War Office in Lon- 
don, discussed the disposition 
of the Canadian troops and, 
on returning to his hotel, this 
is what the newspapers quote 
him as saying: “Kitchener 
and I were in perfect agree- 
ment.” 

Do you wonder, now, that 
Kitchener makes so few mis- 
takes? 

And then, another time, 
General Hughes looked a re- 
porter in the eye and spoke: 
“IT am quite content to abide 
by the opinion of Lord Rob- 
erts who said to me privately 
and repeated in public on 
many occasions, that the mob- 
ilization, equipment, an d 
transportation of the Cana- 
dian contingent showed a 
driving power and a genius 
for military affairs on the 
part of your humble servant 
without parallel in history?” 
i for they shall 
inherit the earth.” 


to sea -~ 


Motoring in Winter Time 


Cars are Being Used all the Year Around Now by Enthusiastic Motorists 


UTDOOR sport in winter is only just 
O coming into its own. Certain Euro- 
pean countries, particularly Switzerland 
and the Scandinavian lands, have always 
indulged in systematized winter sports, 
but the rest of the world is only now be- 
ginning to appreciate the delights of 
playing in the snow. The winter season 
of the Swiss mountain resort has of late 
years assumed an importance equaling 
that of the traditional summer period of 
relaxation. Thousands of pleasure- 
seekers from France, England, Italy, and 
the rest of Europe, to say nothing of 
\merica, now gather each winter in the 
snow-filled Swiss valleys, to enjoy the 
kating, skiing, and tobogganing, as well 
is hockey on the open-air rinks. In mid- 
Victorian days, all these folks would have 
been properly horrified at the idea of 
ricking colds, pneumonia “declines,” and 
Heaven knows what else by visiting a 
country where the thermometer system- 
atically undermines the morals of the 
zero mark. To-day we know that pure 
cold air is not only innocuous but of posi- 
tive therapeutic value. At the Swiss re- 
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sorts, hundreds of visitors attend the 
open-air hockey matches, and sit out in 
ithe falling snow, with no worse results 
than ravenous appetites. 

In this country, we have not advanced 
quite so far as has Europe in the matter 
of outdoor winter sports. We are still 
inclined to hug the fireplace, when we are 
able, and there is still a very large class 
of motor-car users which puts up its cars 
for the winter, or uses them only as util- 
ity vehicles on the cleared streets of our 
larger cities. But even at that, the tide 
is turning, for the motorist of a few years 
ago was own brother to the bear in his 
hibernating habits. The bear, we are 
told, on the coming of cold weather, re- 
tires to his den and sleeps until a more 
propitious season. The early motorists, 
on the approach of winter, retired to 
their garages, and ceased to exist, as 
motorists, until revived by the warm sun- 
light of late spring. To-day there is a 
large and constantly increasing group of 
motor-car enthusiasts, who have learned 
that winter is by no means a closed sea- 


son for the enjoyment of their favorite 
sport. 

The motorist who declines to motor 
simply because the calendar tells him 
that it is winter loses a supremely de- 
lightful experience. There is exhilara- 
tion in the onward rush through the bit- 
ing wind. There is health and healing in 
the pure, clean cold. There is tonic in the 
sweep of the crystal clear air, keen as a 
whetted scimitar, and whipped home by 
the added impetus of flight in a fast- 
moving motor-cart. 

Nature, coy lady, charming in all her 
moods and tenses to the receptive mind, 
is certainly not least so in the one wherein 
she wraps herself in her mantle of vir- 
ginal snows. The world clothed in the 
colorful garment of its summer verdure 
is frankly alluring, boldly inviting. But 
to him who posses the truly sympathetic 
understanding there is an attraction 
about Nature, wrapped in the austere 
beauty of her snows, that is far more 
provocative than the frank allurement of 
her summer mood.—The Countryside 
Magazine. 
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Che Best Gift of All 


By DR. ORISON SWETT MARDEN 


ROG KNOW of a little girl who was greatly 
pv, distressed because she had no Christmas 
gift for her grandmother. She had only 
four precious pennies which she had been 
a long time in saving, but she found that 
even if she spent these for a present she 
could not pay the postage on it, and so 
she decided to buy a two-cent stamp and 
spend the other two cents for a sheet of paper and an 
envelope, and this is the letter she wrote: “I have no gift to 
send you, my dear grandma, but I do want you to know 
that I love you, love you, love you, and here are a hundred 
kisses.” The grandmother, with tears in her eyes, said that 
none of her Christmas gifts gave her so much pleasure ‘as 
this simple love missive. 

Most of us strain too much in our Christmas giving. 
We think too much about the value of the gift itself and 
not enough about the spirit 4f good will, the real Christ 
spirit that should accompany the gift. 

How natural it is for people with small means to think 
of what wonderful things they would do for the poor and 
unfortunate at Christmas time if they only had money, 
yet it has been my experience that people who did not 
manage somehow to do a little good with their small means 
never did the big things which they dreamed they were 
going to do when they became prosperous. Helping others, 
making them happy, encouraging them, is largely a matter 
of inclination or desire. However poor we have no great 
difficulty in making those happy whom we love very much. 

Have you ever thought of the wonderful amount of 
Christmas cheer you can scatter even if you have very little 
of this world’s goods. It is really astonishing how many 
people we can make happy and how much we can do to 
help others even when we think we have nothing to give. 
No one is so poor that he cannot give something to brighten 
other lives. 

I recently heard of a poor woman who sells apples on the 
streets of London and who lives in a very cheap two room 
tenement, and yet she has managed to rear twenty orphan 
children who were homeless. She taught them all she 
knew and helped some to get a scant knowledge of trades, 
and has paid the steerage passage for some of them to 
America. 

Here is a striking instance of what a warm sympathetic 
soul may accomplish even when very poor. 

We are apt to place entirely too great an emphasis upon 
what money will do at Christmas. It will not supply the 
only thing or the best thing we can give. To give ourselves 
is often of infinitely more value. 





“Who gives himself with his alms feeds three. 
Himself, his hungering neighbor, and Me.” 


Many people set aside a certain amount of money for 
Christmas gifts and when these are purchased and sent 
away, they consider the Christmas ordeal over. They seem 
to think that if they send to the poor and needy a little 
check, some groceries, coal, clothing or some useless things 
they had stored away in their own home, that they have 
followed the Christmas rule. They do not seem to realize 
that merely giving things does not put one in harmony with 
the true Christmas spirit,—that one must give himself, 
his sympathy, his helpful spirit with his gift. 

If you feel that you are too poor to buy Christmas gifts 
just try to sit down and think what you can do to make 
others happy. Try to think what thought gifts, heart gifts, 


sympathy gifts, love gifts, encouragement gifts, you can 
bestow without money. 

There is nothing else for which the human heart so 
yearns and hungers for as sympathy, love, things which 
money has no power to purchase. In fact, the most precious 
things that come to a human being are unpurchasable with 
money. Only that which comes from the heart can feed 
another’s heart hunger, only a heart can feed a heart. 

Many a heart has starved amid plenty, surrounded by 
luxury, because the famished affections were not fed, and 
there is nothing else so dear to a human being as sympathy, 
human intercourse. 

Who gives himself gives the greatest thing in the world. 

You cannot send the best of yourself in a ton of coal, 
a book, a dollar, or a check; you must go with it for “the 
gift without the giver is here.” You must give yourself. 

Many a heart will be hungry, vacant, aching, after re- 
ceiving beautiful Christmas gifts this year simply because 
the giver’s heart was not in his gift. 

At all seasons of the year and in all countries, in all 
climes, love, sympathy, helpfulness, are the most highly 
prized, the mest longed for gifts. 

“What can we do for you?” asked a church investigator 
of a poor old soul whom they found on a pallet of straw in 
an attic. He thought she would say, “Bread, bread, coal, 
covering,” for she lacked all these. She was again asked. 
“Folks,” she murmured. “Send some one to talk to me. 
I am lonely.” 

Do not think that because you cannot afford to purchase 
new presents that you have nothing to give. Look about 
your home and you will probably be surprised to see how 
many things you have about the house which would make 
somebody happy, the books you have read, the duplicate 
Christmas presents, the scarf, the ties, the gloves, the 
things that you have stored away and do not need. There 
is scarcely a home which does not have something which 
would give somebody pleasure. Pass them on. 

One cold night just before Christmas I saw in front 
of a big show window in New York a poor ragged boy 
looking very longingly at a big doll. I asked him if he 
wanted anything in the window. “No, no,” he said, “but 
it does make me feel bad ’cause I can’t get a doll for my 
little sister. She never had a doll.” 

Think of the poor children who never had a Christmas 
present, the poor little girls who never owned a doll. Even 
if you haven’t anything stored away which you could give 
these poor people without impoverishing yourself, you can 
at least call on some of them, give them your sympathy, 
your encouragement. 

It is the spirit of Christmas that counts; it is everything, 
and if it doesn’t go with the money you give, if it isn’t in 
the check or the groceries you send, you are giving nothing 
that is real. 

Ruskin said that it is not written in the Good Book 
“Blessed is he who feedeth the poor” but “Blessed is he who 
considereth the poor.” In suffering, in distress, the friends 
most prized are those who give their love, sympathy, and 
encouragement, more than those who give material assist- 
ance. Money and other mere materials things are poor 
substitutes for heart gifts. 

I know a very poor woman in New York who never 
has any money for Christmas and yet weeks before Christ- 
mas she goes from house to house among the needy, the 
sick, the crippled, the unfortunate, those who are in trouble, 
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and gives out such a wealth of love, sympathy and encour- 
agement, and scatters so much sunshine and good cheer 
that the poor people feel enriched and cheered months 
afterwards. 

If you have no material gifts to bestow upon those who 
are unfortunate and whom you would like to help this 
Christmas, why not try to show them how they can better 
their condition? You may be able to help them, by prac- 
tical suggestions, to get away from their sordid poverty. 
Perhaps you can show them how to plan a little better, 
make their homes a little brighter, more comfortable, their 
lives a little brighter. 

No matter how humble our position in life may be we 
can always give a kind word and perform little deeds of 
helpfulness and good cheer in our family and among our 
friends and acquaintances. A cordial grasp of a discour- 
aged hand with a little sympathy and encouragement will 
often do more good than a costly gift. 

You can render no greater service to others than by 
holding kindly, magnanimous thoughts towards them, giv- 
ing them cheer, your sympathy, your helpful encourage- 
ment. These are an everlasting benediction and a per- 
petual delight. 

Unfortunately, the true meaning of Christmas, the 
Christ spirit, the helpful, charitable spirit, has been largely 
lost, and we have drifted into a custom of using Christmas 
for the paying of Christmas debts. With many people 
Christmas has become such a formidable occasion, so ex- 
pensive, so strenuous, that instead of suggesting good cheer, 
happiness, kindness for all, the holiday season brings dread 
and even terror to many people who are not able to keep 
up with the pace. It is becoming a serious drain upon both 
the strength and the pocketbook. 

A very popular young lady tells me that the very thought 
of Christmas terrifies her. She says that it costs her at 
least three hundred and fifty dollars a year for Christmas 
presents, and that with a large family and a small income 
this expenditure cripples the family for many months. She 
says that in addition to the great drain on her purse. 
Christmas giving is becoming a great strain upon her 
health. In short, Christmas is becoming a nightmare to 
her instead of a joy and a glorious occasion for making 
everybody happy. 

How many people feel this same dread of these holidays 
which ought to be a season of great joy and happiness. 

It is easy to say that it is very foolish to try to keep up 
appearances as we do in our Christmas giving. It may be 
foolish for Edith, who only earns nine dollars a week to 
give Lillian who receives fifteen dollars just as expensive a 
present, but we are all weak along the line of our vanity 
and our pride, and we do not like to feel that we cannot do 
what others de. 

I know of young women working for small salaries who 
buy presents way beyond their means, paying for them on 
the installment plan, and thus involving themselves in debts 
which tie them down for months. 

Now, this is not right, this is really straining to keep 
up false appearances, trying to appear in better circum- 
stances than we really are. 

The average person uses less sense and good judgment 
in the purchase of Christmas presents than in anything 
else. Many people seem to have a sort of mania for making 
the best possible show for their money in their Christmas 
giving, and in their mad hunt for bargains they buy the 
most senseless things,—articles which are practically use- 
less to others and only cumber up the house. It would be 
interesting to go through the homes of the country and 
collect or take an inventory of the Christmas gifts which 
are lying about in attics, cupboards, and closets,—useless, 
foolish, articles which people have no use for and yet which 
they feel they must keep because they were given to them. 

Some time ago I overheard a prominent woman of soci- 








ety tell another that her home had been so literally over- 
loaded with all sorts of articles of furniture and bric-a-brac 
and other things which had been given to her that she was 
really embarrassed for room. She said that these things 
had accumulated so that she felt obliged to send several 
loads to an auction sale. A newspaper reporter recognized 
some of them and criticized her severely in his paper for 
selling them. The lady then explained through the press 
that she had been obliged to keep the gifts in storage for 
years and that they had accumulated so that she had felt 
it foolish to keep them longer. 

How many people have Christmas presents which they 
have been storing up for years, things that are in the way 
and of no earthly use to them, which they could pass along 
this Christmas to others to enjoy? 

Why cling to things simply because they were given to 
you, when you have no real use for them? Those who gave 
them should be only too glad to know that they are making 
somebody happy. 

I would like to ask you, my reader, to join me this year 
in a special effort to make children happy, and especially 
those who have no money with which to buy presents. 
Christmas is really children’s day. We give too much to 
adults and expend too little effort in making the young folks 
happy. It is really their day and it is.a splendid opportun- 
ity not only to make them happy but to help them to make 
others happy, and to show them what Christmas really 
means; that it is the Christ spirit, the love spirit, the help- 
ful, unselfish, sympathetic spirit. 

Two young girls were overhead talking about what they 
were going to buy for Christmas. One said, “I have twen- 
ty-five dollars to spend on my family; how much have you?” 
The other replied, “I have two dollars and fifty cents to 
spend, but not on my family. They do not need it. I am 
going to buy presents for poor children who have no money 
for Christmas.” The latter girl was in comparatively poor 
circumstances and her $2.50 meant much to her, but she 
had the true Christmas spirit. 

No matter what your nationality, your creed, color, or 
condition, this is the way to celebrate Christmas; Do what 
you think Christ would do if He were on earth and had 
your means. 


“All who joy would have must share it, 
Happiness was born a twin.” 


Open your heart, be generous at this Christmas time, 
and see how many people you can make happy! 

There is something about giving to and helping others 
in need that has a wonderful reaction upon the giver or 
helper. By some strange alchemy, what we give comes 
back to us. It becomes our own. 

“Scrooge,” in Dicken’s “Christmas Carol” never knew 
what joy was until he awoke from his miserly selfish dream, 
and began to love and think of others. When he went to 
church and walked the streets, and watched the people hur- 
rying to and fro, and patted the children on the head and 
questioned the beggars, and looked down into the kitchens 
and up to the windows of houses, he found that everything 
could yield him pleasure. He had never dreamed that such 
common things could give him happiness. 

In unselfishly trying to make others happy, you will 
double and treble your own happiness. 

Everyone should regard Christmas as an occasion for 
clearing his heart of all grudges, for forgiving all offences, 
and all enemies. It is a good time to forget and to forgive 
a good time to forget self and think of others. 

Christmas ought to be a great heart-mellowing, affec- 
tion-quickening, friendship-renewing, occasion. It ought 
not to be considered a burden or a bore. It ought to be a 
season of great joy and happiness, a season of peace and 
good will. Everybody, rich and poor, should look forward 
to Christmas with anticipations of delight. 
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ONVICT 342 turned to where the 

youth stood gazing with helpless 

eyes from the pile of stone before 
him to the heavy hammer in his hands. 

The big man rolled his quid in his tan- 
ned cheek and spat contemptuously. 
“Hell!” he muttered, “he’s a young ’un; 
new to the job.” He turned heavy-lidded 
eyes to the sun that had perched on the 
top of the stone enclosure preparatory to 
sailing into the blue. 

“Looks like a cock gettin’ ready to 
crow,” he said to the little man beside 
him, who was attached to an iron ball as 
heavy as himself. 

The little man leered. Then his face re- 
suming its stolid expression, he swung 
his hammer savagely at the rock he was 
breaking. 

The big man—he was not tall, but 
broad and heavy, with great arms and 
thick, hairy hands—made no further 
attempt at conversation. His muscles 
played beneath his stripes as he worked 
steadily for some minutes. 

At last he stole a glance across at the 
newcomer. The youth was making fruit- 
less, puerile efforts to crush the stone. 
He lifted his hammer awkwardly, bring- 
ing it down with a lifeless movement of 
his thin shoulders. The sweat already 
rolled from his white forehead. His big, 
brown eyes were set in a dull, hopeless 
bewilderment. 


The guard came bustling up, 
waving his stick angrily. 

“Hey, there,” he bawled, “not 
that way. Think you’re breakin’ 
eggs?” 

A few of the gang looked up 
and smiled—a mechanical, mirth- 
less movement of the facial mus- 
cles, that was all. The majority worked 
on in stolid silence. 

“Here!” shouted the guard, “No layin’ 
back there!” He reached out and grasped 
the hammer from the youth’s hands. 

“Now, watch me!” He swung the ham- 
mer, raised himself slightly on his toes 
and delivered a good, strong blow as he 
settled back. 

“There, put more back-bone into your 
delivery, young un.” 

The youth’s white hands took hold of 
the hammer again. 

“Keep at it,” said the guard. “Watch 
the others. You’ll soon catch on—and 
learn to like it after a spell.” This lat- 
ter he evidently thought a good joke, for 
he went along the line, laughing. 

He stopped opposite 342. 

“You don’t need no instruction, any- 
way,” he said, looking down with some 
admiration at the pile of broken stone 
which surrounded the convict. 

342 shot him a savage look—-a look 
that had in it the hate of primordial man. 
His great hands fingered along the 
handle of the hammer nervously; then, 





pulling himself together with an effort, 
his hand slipped into his pocket, brought 
forth a plug of tobacco, and, still staring 
into the other’s face, bit off a piece with 
his strong, yellow teeth. 

The guard moved on. 

“T’ll get you, some day,” muttered the 
man, and worked savagely for an hou: 


The sweat rolled down his thick, 
browned neck. Once he turned, and 
shook his big, hairy fist at the ball of 


fire in the sky. 

At the end of the hour he heard an ex- 
clamation of pain from the youth. He 
turned his head and glanced sideways 
at him. A piece of jagged stone had 
glanced off and gouged the lad’s hand 
The tears stood in his eyes. He held the 
bleeding hand from him; with his left 
holding tight to the wrist of the bruised 
member. 

“God!” he moaned, “God!” 

The crowd of men eased from thei 
labor and gave vent to a low rumble that 
might pass for a laugh. 

The boy’s face was pale. 
held out, save where the 


The hand he 
blood oozed 
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forth, was as white and slender as a 
woman’s. His brow was broad and in- 
telligent. His lips, pressed in anguish 
over perfect, even teeth, were finely chis- 
eled, though weak. 

The crowd laughed again, brutally; 
some ventured sneeringly sarcastic re- 
marks. A tall, cadaverous man, with 
pock-marked, evil face, suggested to the 
lad that he call the “amburlence.” 

“Shut up; all on yer, an’ leave him 
alone,” warned 342. His dull eyes 
flashed from under his shaggy brows. 

They stared at him amazed, grumbled 
a little and grew silent under his savage 
stare. He was a quiet, stern man, who 
seldom made any comment. His six year 
sentence would end in ten months. 

“Jim’s got a case on the young un,” 
said the cadaverous man in a low voice. 

The fat man with a round, bald head, 
and the eyes and face of an overgrown 
boy, looked up. 

“Wot yuh givin’ us,” he sneered. 
“Jim? He ain’t got no feelin’s,—not so 
much as you could see with a microscope. 
Ain’t I knowed Jim ten years? I ought 
to know.” 

The cadaverous man lifted an apolo- 
getic face and shifted from one foot to 
the other. There was small profit in re- 
futing the sarcastic knowledge of the fat 
man. He felt that he had made a mis- 
take. 

The lad turned to his task with shamed 
face. His hands burned like fire and 
blistered. Still he worked on. His back 
ached; but not for worlds would he groan 
again or give any evidence that he suf- 
fered. 

Jim threw him a glance now and then. 
Of a sudden, something in his left side 
ached oddly. 

“Looks like her,” he said beneath his 
breath. “Her hands was just like his’n, 
soft an’ white, an’ long.” He hadn’t 
thought of her for years. His ears burned. 
He wondered if she knew his shame. 

He had felt few of the finer emotions 
in twenty years, twelve of which he had 
spent within stone walls. The other 
eight, between long sentences of hard 
labor, he had spent herding with the flot- 
sam and sharing their crimes. Twice he 
had attempted to escape. The first time 
he had two years tacked on to his sen- 
tence. The last time, three. 

“I wonder where she is now?” he 
mused. “Married, perhaps.” He remem- 
bered her face as he had last seen it 
twenty-three years ago. “Golden brown 
hair, and brown eyes,—eyes like the 
youngster over there.” And long, thin 
hands, that had clung to him as he said 
good-bye. 

“T might have gone back to her, after 
the first time. Gone back an’ told her 
some sort of a damn lie, an’ made it up. 
But I wasn’t that bad, after all. It’d a 
killed her if she’d ever got to know.” 

He swung his hammer with gigantic 
strokes, as though by the application of 
great bodily effort he would beat her 
image from his mind. But it was use- 
less. Back she came, sad-eyed, pleading 

little tricks of speech she had—the way 
she parted her hair—the gay, cheap, little 
ribbons she wore. He remembered a 
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locket, a small heart-shaped thing, he had 
given her. She had placed his picture 
therein and proudly wore it about her 
throat. He turned and looked at the boy 
a dozen paces away. 

“Just the same,—the very same shaped 
hand,” he muttered. “White, an’ soft, 
an’ long, like hers.” 

He applied himself to his task with new 
vigor, and worked until the harsh clang 
of the prison bell announced the dinner 
hour. Then the guard came bustling up; 
the men fell in, two and two, while he 
beat time on the stone flags with his 
stick. 

“Ready—March!” he ordered, and the 
long line of heavy-eyed, hopeless-faced 
men shuffled in step to the prison doors. 


II. 


N a few days the youth had settled 

down to the weary routine of prison 
life. He spoke to no one, unless appealed 
to direct. His face lost its paleness. The 
sun tanned it as brown as the others’. 
Heeding the guard’s advice, he watched 
his comrades and soon was able to do a 
fair day’s labor. 

From his place at the far end of the 
table Jim’s heavy, dull eyes often stole 
to the lad’s face. He wondered what he 
had done to get heavy sentence. His 
mind ran over the catalogue of crimes,-— 
manslaughter, theft, larceny. He threw 
out manslaughter. The boy wasn’t cap- 
able of that yet-a-while, with that face. 
He might be, when he got older and more 
hardened. But he couldn’t wear that 
face, with a “big one” over his head. No, 
it must be theft. 

“Generally starts that way,’ mused 
Jim. “Generally begins with the little 
ones and ends with the big, as—as a sort 
of anti-climax to the chair.” Though he 
knew a few who had run the whole gamut 
of crime and got off. They were the 
lucky ones. 

One Sunday, as they sat in the big 
prison chapel and listened to the sermon 
and hymns, he heard a sob behind him 
and turned. The boy was weeping. 

“T was right,” said Jim. “He ain’t 
done nothin’ so very big.” 

That night, after tossing about an hour 
or more on his straw pallet, he fell into 
a troubled sleep and dreamed of home and 
the girl he had loved. Once again they 
walked along the bank of the little stream 
in the village where they had both been 
born. She was dressed in a pretty mus- 
lin thing with bands of lace about the col- 
lar and sleeves, and he whispered his 
love to her anew. Then she vanished, and 
once more he was a boy, light-hearted, 
care-free, wading the brook, an alder 
pole in his hand, an old fish basket slung 
over his gingham-shirted shoulder. So 
clear the dream, he could see the frothy 
place by the pine log where, in old days, 
the biggest and most wary trout made 
their habitat. 

Now back came the girl—woman- 
grown, wild-eyed—-pointing with terrified 
hand beneath the bridge, where the wa- 
ter was deep and swift — and there, 
struggling, he saw the lad—the lad of 
the prison. 


He threw off his coat, leaped over the 
low railing—and fell with an awakened 
thud on the cement floor by his cot. 

Jim got slowly and painfully to his 
feet, and a moment later crept shivering 
to his hard couch. 

“God!” he breathed, “I never thought 
of that. I never thought of that!” 

Thereafter while the others slept, Jim 
worked, his only instruments a long, 
heavy file, from which he had forced the 
handle, and his pocket knife. He started 
on the cement holding the stones in place 
behind his bunk, and only stopped when 
his fingers were so stiffened that he could 
hardly hold the file. Then he would creep 
to his bed and snatch a couple of hours’ 
sleep before the prison bell. Many times, 
as he stopped to rest, the face of the girl 
came to him, and as often he repeated: 
“God, I never thought of that!” 

From policy, he avoided the lad as much 
as possible, though often times he would 
steal him a glance as he sat at the table 
or worked in the quarry, searching for 
the least likeness to himself. Then his 
heart would cry: “It can’t be—it can’t 
be.” 

But at night he worked on. Unless 
someone heard him, he figured he would 
be through and into the other cell in two 
months. 

The days went by, the weeks. At the 
end of the sixth he was able to remove 
the stone. He heard the steady, deep 
breathing of the boy in the other cell. 

He crawled slowly and carefully 
through the opening. The boy groaned 
in his sleep. 

Jim bent and whispered in his ear. The 
boy started up. 

“Sh—h,” warned Jim, “It’s me—Jim. 
Quiet. For Heaven’s sake, whisper. If 
they find me it’ll be three more years.” 

The boy grasped his arm. “It’s you— 
Jim?” He was trembling with sup- 
pressed excitement. 

The big man sat down on the cot be- 
side him. 

“What’s your name?” he whispered. 

“Brown,” the boy answered. 

“Come—come; your right one. 
lie to me.” 

The boy hesitated. 

“Quick,” urged Jim. 

“Crowe—James,” the lad said. 

The big man gulped in his throat; his 
hand tightened on the young man’s arm. 

“That’s your mother’s name. Who’s 
your father, boy?” 

A tear splashed on Jim’s hand. A sob 
was wrenched from the lad’s throat. 

“T never had one—to know.” 

The big man was trembling. 
your mother—now?” he asked. 

“Home—Sheerville.” 

“What did you do to get in here?” de- 
manded Jim. 

“Theft,” he whispered. 

“Does she know?” Jim tried hard to 
steady his voice. 

“No—thank God.” 
on Jim’s hand. 

The big man remained silent for sev- 
eral moments. 

“You—you say you never knew your 
father?” he said at last. 

“No.” 


Don’t 


“Where's 


A rain of tears fell 








“Did your mother ever speak of him?” 
The man’s heart thumped oddly against 
his chest. 

“A few times.” 

“What did she say?” There was a 
curious note in the big man’s voice. 

The boy gulped in his throat. “She 
told me he was the finest man in the 
world. She used to pray I’d grow to be 
like him.” 

Something splashed from the big man’s 
cheek to the floor. 

He brushed his hand savagely across 
his eyes. 

The boy continued: “He went away 
and left her—but—but she always loved 
him. She was always sure he’d 
come back—some time.” 

The big man got up. “I got to 
go now,” he said. “I’ll come to- 
morrow night.” He went over, 
crawled slowly and carefully 
through the hole into his own 
cell and replaced the stone. 

He stood by the barred win- 
dow, gazing with wide, unseeing 
eyes into the starlit night. A 
half hour went by; an_ hour. 
Dawn filled the world. A bird 
from the open country alighted 
on the stone wall and voiced a 
hymn to the new day. 

The man raised his head: 
“God,” he whispered, “she 
prayed he’d grow to be like him! 
She doesn’t know—she doesn’t 
know % 





III. 


7 next night Jim sought 
the youth’s cell again. 

He found him sitting on the 
edge of his cot. 

He was sobbing, his body 
shivering under a storm of emo- 
tion. 

“What’s the matter?” asked 
Jim. 

“I—I’ve heard from her—she’s 
sick—slowly dying.” 

Jim gasped. “Dyin’? I thought 
you told me she didn’t know you 
were here.” 

“It’s true.” The youth became 
calmer. “I told you the truth. A 
friend wrote me. She’s dying— 
calling my name.” The lad broke 
«own again. 

Jim sat beside him. The flesh 
on his body turned cold. 

“My God!” he said, ‘““My God!” 
and dropped his head on his 
hand. The sweat stood in drops on his 
brow. 

The boy reached out, grasped his arm. 

“What can I do, Jim? What can I do? 
She wants me.” His eyes glowed in the 


darkness. “Is there no way, Jim?” 
The man raised his face. “Way? 
What?” he said. 
The boy’s knees knocked together. 


“Can’t we get out—escupe? You got in 
here;” he said with sudden hope, “Can’t 
you loosen the bars at the window?” 
“Tt ain’t no use,” the man said, “I tried 
it twice. They got me both times.” 
“But—but,” the lad protested. 


The 
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“And had to do three years.” Jim’s 
voice was gruff. 

The lad drew 
back on his cot, 


his hand away and sank 
trembling with sobs. 
The man sat in silence. At last he 
spoke: “Listen,” he said; “Go along with 
your work as though nothing has hap- 
pened—I—I’ll see what I can do.” 


iV. 


HE time drew near for the expiration 
of the little man’s sentence. He 


joked about his luck to his comrades. Jim 
managed to get speech with him. They 
argued for some minutes. 





subject of their conversation worked in silence 


lad had gotten safely away. 


“One hundred dollars,” said the little 
man, “is a small amount for sich risk. 
But I’ll do it. At the northeast corner?” 

Jim nodded. 

“All right,” said the little man. 
where’s the blunt?” 

“In the bank—I’m not a pauper,” said 
Jim. “If you fail me I’ll kill you when I 
get out,” he warned grimly. 

The little man seemed to shrivel up 
with fear. 

“You ain’t never killed no one yet, 
Jim.” 

“No, but it ain’t never too late to be- 
gin.” Jim laughed as he ended. But the 


“But 
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little man detected tragedy in the mirth- 
less face. 

“Every night for two weeks, Jim?” he 
hastened. 

“Yes, at the northeast corner. And if 
you might happen to forget our bargain, 
I’ll be out in ten months,” he said signifi- 
cantly. 

“T’ll be there,” said the little man. 


V. 


IM began on the bars of his window. 

The sweat poured into his eyes as he 
worked. His fingers, cramped about his 
knife, ached till he thought they would 
split open. 

He worked for five nights, 
while the boy, by the cell door, 
listened with all his ears for the 
approach of anyone along the 
corridor. 

At last Jim stopped, grasped a 
bar with his thick, strong fin- 
gers, and, with brute strength, 
wrenched it from it weakened 
socket. He gave a sigh of relief 
and tried the other. It wouldn’t 
budge. The muscles of his fore- 
arm ached. He put both hands 
on the bar, pulled himself up 
and, bracing his knees against 
the wall, set his muscles in a 
final effort. It gave with a sud- 
denness that left him sprawling 
on the floor. With a quick, cat- 
like motion, marvelous in one of 
his massive build, he was on his 
feet and across the floor in a 
couple of bounds. 

“Quick,” he hissed. 

Feet came running down the 
corridor; hands fumbled at the 
lock. Jim groaned—groaned as 
one in great bodily suffering. He 
dragged the boy to the window. 

“Catch on,” he whispered, and 
picked him up bodily. By a great 
effort he could yet have pushed 
the boy through the window and 
gotten through after him. But 
his brain, so slow to work ordi- 
narily, saw his course plain. 
Even with both through there 
was only a chance of one getting 
over the wall. It must be the 
boy—for her sake. What mat- 
tered three more years to him, 
four, five? He must hold them in 
check, until the lad was safely 
away. 

He grasped the boy’s hand. 
“Go,” he hissed. “Run to the northeast 
corner by the quarry—Beat on the wall 
with this;” he pressed the heavy file in 
the boy’s hand. “Go back to her. Tell her 
Jim—no—no, tell her nothin’. te 


The 


Hurry! 
As he let go of the lad, something fell 
to the floor with a little tinkling sound. 
He turned. There was a rush of heavy 
bodies. His fist shot out, and one of the 
two guards fell with a crash to the floor 
He grappled with the other; threw his 
arms about him and drew his face down 
to his massive chest, shutting off his 
cries. He must not give the alarm yet— 
Continued on Page 72. 








Canadian Women in _ Business 


NE of the most remark- 
6) able and most pictur- 
esque figures in the list 
of Canadian women who have 


By MADGE MacBETH 


at the corner of St. Catherine 
and University streets. Mrs. 
Simpson inherits her business 





succeeded in business is Mrs. 
H. M. Simpson, of Montreal. 
The present generation of busi- 
ness men know Mrs. Simpson 
only as a woman who has built 
up a splendid connection among 
the best clients of Montreal. 
Those who handled real estate 
twenty years ago recall her 
first start. Her husband, a 
prominent physician, stricken 
with deafness had to abandon 
his practice. Something had to 


be done to maintain a large 
family. 
As everybody knows, 1895 


was the year of an American 
panic, and it was not until the 
clouds had rolled away that ob- 
servers noticed that a shrewd 
woman had gone into the house- 
renting business, with offices in 
the financial section of the city. 
A woman in business was 
somewhat unique in those days, 
but Mrs. Simpson displayed 
such acumen that it was not 
long before the best people of 
Montreal were consulting her 
in connection with their real 
estate transactions. There are 








Miss Cecile Holman—the Cecile of Ottawa, who puts 


the imagination of a sculptor into her 
“creations.” 


ability. All her brothers have 
known more than average ca- 
pacity. One of them, J. H. 
Plummer, is president of the 
Dominion Steel Co. 


MISS FORSYTH AND 
MOON. 


HER BLUE 


The inspiration to open a 
Tea Room was given Miss Jean 
Forsyth by a little tea-shop in 
Edmonton, kept by two Eng- 
lishwomen. This diminutive 
place (accommodating only 
about six people) was called 
the “Cozy Corner”—and it was 
quite that. But it was more. 
There was an atmosphere, an 
incentive to conversation, to 
brilliancy, which led a certain 
six people, to practically mon- 
opolize the place. Miss Forsyth 
was one of them, and it will be 
readily seen how her idea grew. 
She decided to open a Tea 
Room of her own, probably 
more to enlarge the social privi- 
leges of the “Cozy Corner” 
than as a business venture. In 
her own words:—“At the time, 
I had little thought toward the 
business end of it.” 








men in Montreal, whose names 
are household words to-day 
throughout Canada who would not think 
of entering into a real estate deal without 
first securing the opinion of Mrs. Simp- 
son. 

Always prominent in society, she came 
in touch with people who were able to 
handle big deals. In her younger days she 
was known throughout Montreal as a 
singer, having a voice of unusual sweet- 
and range. Her versatility is re- 
vealed in her work as a writer. At a 
period when real estate was not active, 


ness 





Mrs. Jane Hample, Winnipeg, whose effective 
Catering is still talked of to-day 


she achieved considerable distinction as a 
writer for the Montreal newspapers. 

Montrealers remember this remarkable 
woman particularly because of the won- 
derful tenacity she displayed during a 
very trying period fifteen years ago, when 
she fell on an icy sidewalk and sustained 
serious injuries. Regardless of this, she 
had a telephone installed at her bedside, 
and kept her business together through- 
out the long period of her incapacitation. 
This spirit won the sympathy and admira- 
tion of her clients. 

One of her biggest deals was put 
through under the eyes of some of the 
smartest real estate men in Canada, a 
transaction which put her on her feet, 
and secured her a wide reputation as a 
business woman. A few years ago she 
came across A. E. Rea, owner of the large 
Ottawa department store. At that time 
the Carsley boys were running the pres- 
ent store of Goodwins Limited, and were 
understood to be willing to dispose of the 
business. Mrs. Simpson interested Mr. 
Rea to such an extent, he eventually 
bought the place, which meant a commis- 
sion to her larger than some agents make 
in several years. 

Although still hampered with lameness 
necessitating the use of a stick, Mrs. 
Simpson continues the active head of the 
business. She has a country house at 
Senneville, Que., a fashionable suburb of 
St. Anne’s. She maintains a splendid 
home on Sherbrooke street, and has offices 


The name, “Blue Moon,” was 
original; that is about the only 
reason for it. It was a welcome change 
from Kettledrums, Brown Bettys and the 
like. And it was largely blue. The four 
little rooms on Jasper avenue were tinted 
cream, and were offset by blue window 
curtains, blue willow china and blue 
ornaments. The furniture and woodwork 
were Mission, and the whole effect very 
artistic. Friends, including the staff of 
the Edmonton Journal, about which a 
word will be said later, sent quantities of 
flower; to the enterprising young business 





Miss Jean Forsyth, of the “Blue 
Edmonton, 


Moou,” 





ee ee 





woman, and she sat with bland anticipa- 
tion awaiting the arrival of tea drinkers. 
This was on a certain October day in the 
year of 1910. 

Whether it was the day, the hour, or 
the woman in the case—the street filled, 
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Society. A love of dumb creatures is 
one of the first characteristics a stranger 
would note in meeting her. 

Nor is that all. For a good many years 
Miss Forsyth was on the staff of the Ed- 
monton Journal, writing under the name 

of “Celeste.” She 











A section of Cecile’s establishment, 


had a Special Col- 
umn and outside that 
work contributed to 
several other peri- 
odicals. Her writing 
is original and full 
of whimsicalities. 


A FORTUNE TELLER’S 
PROPHECY. 
Fancy a fair slip 
of a girl at Port 
Said; viz-a-viz, a 
mysterious, burn- 
oused native, telling 
her fortune. Fancy 
the native, after 
many mumblings, 
looking squarely at 
her and saying: 
“I see far ahead, 
that the lady will 


Ottawa. 








the stairway jammed, and there was noth- 
ing like accommodation for the thirsty 
crowds. Of course, Miss Forsyth moved 
to larger quarters. Successful people are 
always moving to larger quarters. And 
she added to her business, serving break- 
fast, lunch, supper and tea. A cook and 
at least four waitresses form her staff. 
Last year, in order to keep up with the 
times, she instituted that popular form 
of amusement, the Thé Dansant, with 
signal success. 

She pays cash for everything, thus 
obviating the necessity of keeping books. 
Her expenses are enormous—as an Eng- 
lishman said recently, when he learned 
the amount of her rent. “You could have 
the ‘Star and Garter’ in Richmond, for 
much less money.” 

The Blue Moon has a reputation which 
reaches out beyond Edmonton. Almost 
every prominent person is entertained 
there. Actors, actresses, politicians and 
just plain visitors are always charmed to 
find so satisfying a place in which to 
spend an hour. And Canadian men have 
acquired the tea habit as well as the 
Englishmen, owing probably more to the 
indefinable something we must call for 
lack of a better word, atmosphere, than to 
the dainty meals which are served. 

Miss Forsyth possessed a charming 
personality, wit and flashing satire long 
before she possessed the Blue Moon. That 
accounts for some of her success. She 
has had not one, but several, careers; 
both in London and New York, she stud- 
ied for the stage and has appeared in 
many of Gilbert and Sullivan’s operas. 
She produced “Patience” in Edmonton 
with a very fine cast, and led the orches- 
tra herself, a feat she confesses to being 
immensely proud of—“there being but 
few women,” she says, “who have batoned 
an orchestra.” 

After living for some time in Dawson, 
Miss Forsyth went for a few years to 
Winnipeg, where she formed the Humane 


talk for seven years 
much about clothes; 
the lady does not think about clothes, as 
ladies will, but she must talk much about 
them for seven years. It is written.” 

Cecile Holman finished her eastern trip 

and forgot all about the fortune teller’s 
words, until about two years ago. Then 
with the inspiration which is born of gen- 
ius, she remembered them forcefully. Evi- 
dently it was written that the time had 
come for her to talk seven years about 
clothes, for she opened what is one of the 
most successful and exclusive shops in the 
Dominion. 
_ Further, she opened it at the psycholog- 
ical moment, for bluntly, and without cir- 
cumlocution, it must be stated that there 
were not many places ex- 
actly suitable for the train 
of a Royal Governor-Gen- 
eral to shop. The reason 
is obvious. The equipage 
from Rideau Hall no soon- 
er stops at the curb in 
front of an ordinary store, 
than the street is crowded 
with curious spectators; 
the shop itself is jammed 
with all who have the cour- 
age to enter without buy- 
ing, and altogether much 
disagreeable prominence 
is given to the event. 

In a dress-making estab- 
lishment of the usual kind, 
something of the same 
thing would happen, besides 
which such distinguished 
patronage would lead to 
unpleasant competitive 
friction. This is just the 
humble opinion of an on- 
looker. 

In Cecile’s case, every- 
thing is different “Shop” means a suite 
of attractive rooms in an office building, 
into which people cannot crowd; neither 





Miss Campbell, Ottawa’s busy 
policewoman, 
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could the average person screw up suffi- 
cient effrontery to loiter around her 
rooms. There is not much in the way of 
“counter display” to attract the shopper 
who is just looking around,” so that a 
certain privacy prevails. Appointments 
are generally made so that people do n«t 
overlap one another. 

Miss Holman’s business training com- 
menced long ago, in the days when she 
little thought to use it. She was educated 
largely in France where she received 
a bourgeoise education. That means she 
was taught to cook and sew and wash and 
iron—homely, useful things. Then her 
artistic bent made itself felt, and she 
seriously thought of going in for sculp- 
ture. 

“Dressmaking is not so different from 
it, though, as one might think,” she says 
“In one case, I worked with inanimate 
material, draping, modeling, shaping and 
trying to make beautiful. In the other, 
I work with living forms, which I drape 
and model and try to make beautiful.” 

Before opening her shop, Miss Holman 
made a personal canvas in the city to as- 
certain from the various dressmakers 
whether they thought she would be inter- 
fering with their business. 

That’s the kind of woman she is. 

Receiving negative answers, she went 
straight ahead, and through the assist- 
ance of a great friend who had some in- 
fluence and a wide knowledge of foreign 
houses, she was able to lay in her stock in 
trade. Buying, it goes without saying, is 
half of the business. A good buyer in any 
house is always worth his or her large 
salary. She does not overload herself 
with material, thereby causing a drain 
upon her capital. She does not make a 
display, thereby leaving gowns and 
blouses shop-worn, and familiar in the 
eyes of her customers. Her lingerie is 
made to order, either from exclusive 
plates or original drawings. Gowns, the 
same. Superintending the 
work-room is a big under- 
taking in itself. 

Speaking of prices, Miss 
Holman—who is _ profes- 
sionally known as Madame 
Cecile, and whose dainty 
boxes and wrappings gen- 
erally are labeled with an 
artistic Cecile—Miss Hol- 
man says that there is less 
profit in gowns to-day than 
there was seven years ago, 
because at that period the 
price advanced far ahead 
of the cost. To-day, the 
price remains about the 
same, while the cost of 
everything has increased; 
wages, materials, trim- 
mings, etc. 


SIXTEEN YEARS OF CATER- 
ING. 

The private life of Mrs 
Jane Hample, Winnipeg, 
is so interwoven with her 
business career that it ‘s 
difficult to place one’s finger on the spot 
where the first left off, and the second 
began. As her son says—a high and 
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deserving tribute: “She was and is the 
best mother in the world. No matter how 
busy she was, she was mother first of all!” 
She is a self-made woman in the truest 
sense of the word. Would that a few more 
were made after the same pattern! 
She was born in England, one of a 
large family, and grew up well acquaint- 
ed with restrictions and hardships. Her 
brother came out to Canada and took 
up land at Moose Jaw, writing glowing 
accounts about the opportunities in this 
young country. His letter inflamed his 
sister with a desire to broaden her hori- 
zon, also. But where could she get the 
nine pounds required for the passage? 
Only by working for it. Work, and save 
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tionate, and Mrs. Hample was glad to 
take whatever came her way. After some 
consideration she decided to open what 
to-day we call a delicatessen shop, and 
this was an enormous success, not only 
because the demand was large and her 
food deliciously cooked, but because there 
was no competition in that line of busi- 
ness. The venture grew and prospered, 
which was well, for after the death of 
her husband, Mrs. Hample felt the pinch 
of Poverty’s shoe too often to be comfort- 
able. She says, herself: “Blessed work 
poured in; dinners, luncheons and ban- 
quets. I worked hard, oh, so hard, early 
and late, so that when bedtime came, I 
would totter upstairs secure in the know- 


latitude in his hends. The same rule ap- 
plies to capability. Often it is easy to put 
too high a valuation upon our own work. 
The same mistake never happened twice, 
and Mrs. Hample had very little trouble 
with her help. This is another reason for 
her success, for upon the service as much 
as upon what is served, depends much of 
the pleasure of a function. Assistants 
came to her untrained and inexperienced, 
usually. They were taught their business 
and stayed from one to twelve years. 
Housekeepers, please note—their wages 
were raised as their capability and length 
of service increased, without their asking 
for it. 

Nor, as I have shown, did this remark- 





and work some more. In a small place in ledge that I would sleep soddenly until able woman allow business to interfere 
England, with her du- 
nine pounds ties and plea- 
was a deal of sures of 
money, but motherhood. 


she got it and 
eventually 
said good-bye 
to the Old 
Country, and 
turned her 
face west- 
ward. 
Arriving in 
Winnipeg, 
she found 
her brother 
with the 
troops at 
Battleford 
this being the 
June of 1885, 
and the year 
of the North- 
west 


ion. 


tebe] 
U n- 
daunted by 
this disquiet- 
ing discovery 
she applied 
to the Immi- 
gration D e- 
partment and 
was given a 
position, 
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A corner 








of the “Blue 











Moon” tea room, 
Miss Jean 


Edmonton, 
Forsyth. 


opened 
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Neither did 
she bury her 
talents, nor 
hide her sav- 
ings in the 
toe of a stock- 
ing. She 
watched her 
o pportunity 
and invested 
money in real 
estate and 
never lost it. 
Recently, not 
as a million- 
aire, but asa 
comfortably 
well-off  citi- 
zen, she turn- 
ed her busi- 
over to 

worthy 
young assist- 
ant—a_ girl 
who had been 
in her employ 
for twelve 
years, and 
this girl fol- 
lowing in the 


ness 


managed by 








which _ she 
kept, not only 
until the trouble was past but until her 
brother went back to England and 
brought the whole family out to Canada. 

Some two years after this, she married 
Mr. A. G. Hample, a naturalized Can- 
adian of Swedish parentage. A few years 
later, Mrs. Hample opened for herself, 
what we may truthfully call a career. 
Spurred by a desire to help defray the 
running expenses of the home (for illness 
had crept in, and practically incapaci- 
tated the husband and father) Mrs. Ham- 
ple cast about for some means by which 
she could augment the family treasury. 
The visit of some important personages to 
Winnipeg furnished her with an inspira- 
tion. They had to be banqueted and she 
volunteered to do the catering. 

The value of such work did not pass 
unnoticed unrewarded. Immediately 
Mrs. Hample was asked to undertake the 
same sort of thing on various scales for 
people throughout the city. Although the 
pay was small, expenses were propor- 


or 


the alarm clock called me. I am sure that 
work saved me, though.” 

From one or two helpers, the staff grew 
to five women and two men, as regular 
assistants, with a large outside contingent 
of waiters and waitresses—these work- 
ing in the evenings from eight to mid- 
night and being paid, variously from one 
dollar and a half to four, according to 
their experience and capability. Gradu- 
ally the staff increased until there were 
fourteen men and women drawing steady 
wages. 

Not the least amongst the reasons for 
Mrs. Hample’s amazing success is a par- 
ticularly interesting one. She made it a 
rule never to dispute the value of work 
done. That to say, if a waiter de- 
manded pay for three hours work, and he 
had only given two hours of his time, he 
was paid for the three hours. But in 
future he was watched carefully, and be- 
fore engaging him, a hard and fast bar- 
gain was driven which did not place much 


is 


pioneer’s 

lead, now, af- 
ter but a few years of catering, values 
her mundane estate at seventy-five thou- 
sand dollars! 

Just a word about Mrs. Hample’s other 
activities before closing. 

She was one of the prime movers in 
the foundation of the Knowles Home for 
Boys, an institution filling a great need 
as any Winnipeg citizen will admit. She 
worked unsparingly to give a parcel of 
little bits of boys a “chance” in this old 
world of ours. For her motto is, “Do unto 
others that which—in your wildest dreams 
—you hope they will do unto you.” 

A POLICE OFFICER. 

Women are nowadays filling positions 
which were once deemed the sole preroga- 
tive of men; and the world is becoming 
accustomed to it. But a woman police 
officer! 

The idea met with the ridicule most 
pioneer movements are accorded. Mrs. 

Continued on Page 108. 

















The Making of Billy Ned 


years ago when the Creator gathered 

a quantity of choice clay from the 
banks of an Eastern river and into it 
breathed a spirit: but certain scientists 
would have us be- 
lieve that only six 
generations were 
responsible. Be 
that as it may, 
when the predes- 
tined hour was 
fulfilled, Billy Ned ////; 
gave ample evi- /// 
dence of both clay 
and spirit—in the 
order named. 

His babyhood 
was filled with 
fretful days and 
violent nights and 
later with kick- 
ings of stubborn 
heels and with 
spankings. A re- 
markable affinity 
for mud and a 
morbid craving 
for foreign back- 
yards developed 
soon after. His 
antipathy to par- 
ental authority 
was early marked 
and the naggings 
and beatings of 
his good old-fash- 
ioned parents 
were abundantly 
able to twist the 
ugly tendencies 
of his disposition 
into uglier chan- 
nels; but they failed to change them. 
Thereafter his depredations extended to 
pilfered candy-pails and broken windows, 
until at ten years he was the scandal of 
the neighborhood, the distress of his 
teachers and the despair of his parents. 

Yet for all his turbulence, Billy Ned 
was a soft-hearted child. Quick to tears 
as to anger, he grieved in the sorrows of 
his playmates. Were any little boy in 
danger, his were the loudest cries of 
warning; were anyone to tell him that 
his poor mother was weeping in the little 
gray home, he scurried back to comfort 
her—until he discovered the innate 
crookedness of the human heart, and 
would be fooled no longer. With bated 
breath he listened to his mother’s Bible 
stories and to her tales of Scottish heroes. 
In all his life he had never told a lie nor 
played a game unfairly. Yes, there were 
stirrings of the spirit within him too. 
Altogether he was as stormy a little char- 
acter, as queer a mixture of generosity 
and fierce temper as had ever descended 
upon the village. 

And Billy Ned was not accountable for 
any of these things—the bad or the good. 
He was in the iron clutch of heredity. He 
could no more prevent them than could 


[’ began, I suspect, some thousands of 


By Justus Miller 
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“Hy, 
mean, 
I always want you to live 


the young hawks from growing up in 
hawkish ways, or than could the clusters 
of apple blossoms in the garden from 
bursting into pink.and white fragrance. 
Those six-thousand years—or six genera- 
tions—were at work in bone and blood 
and brain, breaking through his being in 
ways the wisest can not quite explain, 
but which left their marks conspicuously 
enough upon the dusty face of the village. 
And even six generations—just to satisfy 
those professors—of Donegal blood 
mingled with that of the Covenanters of- 
fered possibilities that might lead any- 
where, as they seemed to be leading Billy 
Ned upon the life-long down grade. 
His school life never lacked excitement. 
When at the age of six he gravely in- 
formed Bub Mitchell he could whip him, 
the boys took him good-humoredly. At 
thirteen he was the undisputed champion 
and the school, the village and the neigh- 
borhood yielded their persons to boss- 
rule. Nor did they bear him malice for 
this. For it was an honor, they felt, to 
have such a hero among them and, when 
they would meet a lad from the Second 
or Post Road schools who boasted of the 
deeds of some worthy from those parts, 
they would proudly retort: “Huh, that’s 





nothin’! I bet Billy Ned Hudson 
clean up on him in a minute.” 

But his mental acquirements did not 
keep pace with his pugilistic enterprises. 
With a greater desire to beat up the 
village than to 
study, his various 
lady teachers had 
found him not 
only a poor stu- 
dent, but a grave 
obstacle to any- 
thing like disci- 
pline in the school. 

Each _ teacher’s 
term of office 
lasted but one 
year and after 
many floggings 
they threw up a 
hopeless task 
leaving him at 
the bottom of his 
class and a little 
more qualified to 
develop eventu- 
ally into a ward 
boss or 
driver. 

Then one Sep- 
tember John Mur- 
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a cab- 
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up to that deed. Shake ray occupied the 
hands.” teacher’s chair. 
A school-master 

had never sat there since the golden 


days when “Old Dan McLeod,” the best 
side-hold wrestler in South Oxford, had 
ruled their fathers with an iron hand, and 
had been at once the terror and the pride 
of the section. Hence upon this day all 
the great boys in the back forms studied 
the new master narrowly, while the little 
tots in front wriggled their 
dimpled in shy wonderment. 

And at night not a boy knew just ex- 
actly how to take this quiet, smiling chap 
with the clear, direct eye that somehow 
searched out his thoughts and got down 
into his soul fibre. 

If the master watched Billy Ned, he 
gave no sign. He was not over-bearing 
or harsh; he just smiled kindly at Billy 
Ned and treated him as he did the rest. 
And when at recess he took his place be- 
hind the plate and at noon taught the 
boys a fast start in the hundred-yard 
dash, a subtle feeling grew that a great 
new force had been brought into Salford 
school. 


toes and 


Now this was all very new and very 
strange but to Billy Ned it became a great 
weariness. For he was the rogue ele- 
phant, and he felt himself called upon to 
start something. On the fourth day he 
started it. : 


“William Edward, please come for- 
ward.” 
silly Ned thumped up while Bub 


Mitchell tenderly separated prickly burrs 
from his glowing locks. 

John Murray just gazed into the long 
dark face with its aggressive jaw and 
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stubborn brows. His eyes didn’t snap or 
flare but shone with a calm, cold light 
until every corner within the lanky body, 
where a six-thousand-year-old soul could 
be hidden, was opened out, and Billy Ned 
felt himself wilting from the inside like 
a blighted onion top. 

“You’re too big a boy for me to whip. 
You are a man and a man shouldn’t be 
whipped. I wish to use you like a man. 
Why can’t you play the game fairly?” 

It was a wonderful moment for the 
old school. Billy Ned suddenly found 
himself gripping the master’s hand and 
trying to swallow his throat, while the 
big girls wiped their cheeks and the boys 
frowned severely upon Champlain and 
from thut day, for many months, Billy 
Ned stood on guard for the only man who 
had ever used him as a man. 

So the fall withered drearily into win- 
ter and the snows drifted over the bare 
school-yard until they, too, vanished. 
Then one morning a robin caroled from 
the rough old maple by the gate-way, and 
the beauty of six thousand springs burst 
through a gray world, until a perfumed 
soul seemed trembling above the purple 
lilacs leaning over the village street. 

And then one day a cloud came driving 
up over Billy Ned’s horizon. 

On Monday morning a shock-headed 
boy awkwardly lumbered up the gravel 
walk. He deposited an enormous dinner 
pail upon the entry shelf and feeling, per- 
haps, the hostile atmosphere which sur- 
rounds the new boy, leaned up against the 
wall. 

“Hello Skinny, where'd 
from?” accosted Billy Ned. 

The newcomer glared and replied short- 
ly. He was powerfully built and was not 
to be dismayed. But Billy Ned’s saluta- 
tion seemed to meet popular approval and 
thereafter the new boy was known always 
as “Skinny.” 

Skinny was a lad of promise. At re- 
cess he climbed to the top of the flag-pole 
where none had climbed before. At noon 
he threw Bub Mitchell twice and admitted 
to a group of admirers that he knew how 
to box. 

By night the cloud had almost obscured 
the sun. In little groups the lads dis- 
cussed the new boy as they plodded home- 
ward. 

“They ain’t no other kid around here 
can throw me as easy as he did,” volun- 
teered Bub. “I threw Billy Ned once the 
other night. You just wait till Skinny 
starts into him and see what'll happen.” 

It happened on Thursday night, after 
many recriminations and false starts, 
in Sull. Rennie’s calf-pasture behind the 
church shed. 

On Friday morning Skinny Lewis 
nursed a battered eye and a brackish 
thirst for vengeance. His skill in boxing 
had not availed against the inherited 
fierceness of his rival, but there were 
other ways of winning out he promised 
himself, darkly. 

The other way presented itself that 
very day. At noon he struck out four 
batters in succession with a curve ball, 
and was chosen first pitcher of the school 
team. That evening he pitched in Billy 
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Ned’s place against Verchoyle, their suc- 
cessful old-time rivals and won the game 
when only failure was expected. And in 
the silence of his attic bedroom that night 
Billy Ned felt all the black hatred of the 
old Celts behind him rise up into a new 
hate for the boy he could not defeat. 

But on Monday morning the issue was 
lost for the moment in a more general 
interest. When the boys came out for re- 
cess a great lion glowered at them from 
the side of Frank Gray’s barn. Over on 
the board fence across the road a tough- 
looking Arab rode a camel through jungle 
grass with tigers crouching around him. 
But upon the blacksmith shop the bill- 
men had really exercised their genius. 
Prancing horses and racing chariots, 
scantily dressed ladies swinging from fly- 
ing rings, animals unheard of by Salford 
boys, wonders unthought of, flared and 
flamed from that warped old building. At 
noon and thereafter during spare mo- 
ments a cluster of boys lay in the shade 
of the wide old horse-chestnut dreaming 
boyish dreams of the perilous hunts in 
the golden days to come. 

Skinny Lewis boasted of having seen 
a circus parade and commented know- 
ingly on camels and elephants and knights 
done in brazen armor. As Billy gazed 
and listened a fierce yearning kindled the 
fires of his being to hear for once the 
roar of lions, to see lithe monkeys swing- 
ing from their perches, to watch the lum- 
bering march of elephants and to behold 
the flash of racing chariots. And the 
subtle yearning unfolded presently into 
a faint hope which grew stronger through 
the days—a hope that his good old Pres- 
byterian mother would see eye-to-eye with 
him this once upon a question which in- 
volved his soul. 

But upon the great day the axe de- 


scended. The last glimmer faded at 
breakfast. 
“No! William Edward!” his mother 


declared. “The circus is the tents of the 
Evil One. You’re a bad enough boy now 
without that. Anyhow Woodstock is too 
far away for a young fry like you to go 
gallivantin’ around.” 

To no avail Billy Ned reminded her of 
good people who did attend circuses. His 
mother belonged to the stern old school 
which believed in the eternity of things. 
Once a decision was given she was as 1m- 
mutable as the Oxford hills. 


So he went grimly about his morning 
chores with the spirit of Covenanters 
showing in the poise of his wagging head 
-——but without alas! their grace. He 
turned the cow out upon the road, watered 
the horses and with a muttered growl, 
reached down the hoe from its peg. He 
assaulted the cabbage patch with an in- 
dustry altogether unprecedented—until 
Skinny Lewis drove by circus-ward with 
the hired man. Then those six thousand 
years brought Billy Ned down like a shot 
partridge. With the air of a Brock shak- 
ing defiance at the Heights he threw 
down his hoe. Ogdensburg had fallen. 

Surreptitiously he sneaked behind the 
barn, hastened across lots and scrambled 
over the back fence to the home of Bobby 
Wade. His torn heart was seeking sym- 


pathy and he could always depend on 
Bobbie. He had stood between Bobby and 
trouble upon various occasions, and had 
taught him to swim and wrestle and had 
eaten the oranges that blue-eyed cherub 
had purloined from his father’s boxes. 
And to Bobby he was a hero little less 
than Tyrus Cobb and Jack Johnson and 
infinitely greater than Nelson or the Iron 
Duke. 

Bobby had just started toward Hud- 
son’s for the daily milk supply, but 
wheeled with nice precision at the com- 
mand of his leader. His innocent little 
heart was reaching after sympathy also. 
Like Billy Ned he had looked forward 
through the weeks to this day, and like 
him had been reminded of the particular, 
untiring devil who concerns himself with 
circus tents. He was not of heroic mould, 
however. If left to his own devices he 
would never be tempted to strain too 
violently at hobble or tether. He simply 
cried when crying did him good—and 
sought less verdant but unforbidden herb- 
age. But he was an excellent follower, so 
he hopped slyly after Billy Ned into the 
fastness of Clarke’s orchard. 

“Never mind, Bobby, it ain’t goin’ t-be 
so very long now ’fore we can start out 
West trappin’,” consoled Billy Ned 
morosely. “Maw don’t wanta forget that. 
I bet they’ll be sorry after an ole grizzly 
has et us. An’ that Skinny Lewis don’t 
wanta get too fresh either. I dared him to 
knock a chip offa my shoulder again last 
night and he dasn’t do it. I bet—” 


“Jimmy, there goes the bell,’ inter- 
rupted Bobby, aghast. 

“Who cares! Let’s play hookey.” 

“Pa’d leather me,” said the hesitating 
Bobby. 

“Huh, come on, cowardy-custard.” 

Now trapping grizzly bears in British 
Columbia while lying on his stomach in 
Clarke’s orchard on a soft June morning 
with his toes stripping the grass heads, 
was a highly pleasing recreation. But 
playing truant, with the certainty, first 
of being beaten up by his father and later 
of dealing with the cold, quiet eyes of the 
presiding genius of the school room, was 
a pastime of an entirely different nature. 
Bobby looked from the empty pail to Billy 
Ned in a startled way, and in a moment of 
heroism finally agreed, with a wrought-up 
air of near-courage as hollow as a worm- 
eaten hickory nut. 

“Let’s pretend we’re trappin’ tigers,” 
suggested Billy Ned hopefully, as they 
loped over the meadows and spring grain. 

On the stump fence in the gloom of 
Piper’s woods a Canada bird trilled his 
love for the homeland, but the boys, 
visioning tigers in African jungles, 
heeded him not. They stumbled through 
second-growth thickets of beech and 
maple and peered into hollow trees until, 
the chase rewarded, Billy Ned skinned 
Bobbie in pantomime and stretched the 
pelt upon a tree. 

Suddenly an ominous, 
froze them. 

“Painter,” whispered Billy Ned. “They 
most al’ays yell like that.” 

Bobby peered anxiously into the leafy 
vastness of elm and maple and basswood 


hollow roar 
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And so he rode through the fields followed by an envious group of 


above them. For painters were abundant 
thereabouts but, being deceitful beasts, 
never had showed themselves in the flesh. 
Even their bellows could never be traced 
to a definite direction. When untram- 
meled by household duties, they spent 
their leisure moments crouching in tall 
trees and would then cry like babies to 
lure the unwary, upon whose heads they 
would playfully disport themselves. Al- 
together painters were not creatures to 
be recognized without a proper intro- 
duction. 

The lads slipped furtively into the 
denser swamp by the creek where great 
trees were fewer—while a whip-poor-will, 
all unconscious of the consternation his 
vibrating pinions had caused below, went 
sliding up the invisible mountains of the 
sky. 

“Gee whiz! this is a long day,” pro- 
tested Bobby, peevishly, beside the crab 
cache. “Likus not them painters’ll be 
comin’ down here next. I wish we hadn’t 
played hookey, Mister Billy Ned.” 

“Huh, crayfishin’ now are—” 

The rest of Billy Ned’s sarcasm stayed 
inside. With a startled gasp he stood 
looking right in a pair of masterful eyes 
peering from a tangle of wild grape- 
vines near the creek bank. 


farmer lads 


“Well I swan!” declared Mary Janet, 
emerging into fuller view. 

She was an awkward colt of a girl— 
was Mary Janet—with fat hands and a 
face from which the features, if there 
ever had been any, must have slid off in 
babyhood. But she had a heart of gold 
and a deal of native shrewdness sharp- 
ened by an intimate contact with the 
numerous younger Haydens—and John 
Murray boarded in her home. No! Mary 
Janet was not to be misled by fatuous 
explanations nor yet to be bought by 
favors. 

At sight of her, and visioning the swift 
coming punishment of his sins, Bobby 
began to whimper. 

“Baby-calf!” 

“Now you shut up, Billy Ned. I’ll bet 
it was you brought Bobby here in the 
first place. Don’t cry Sonny, mebee you 
won’t get a lickun if you hurry right 
back. Run an’ you’ll be in time to go in 
after recess.” : 

Bobby smeared a muddy cheek and 
promised. 

“You too,, Billy Ned. An’ mind if you 
dont—” 

“Gosh!” howled Billy Ned, “See what’s 
comin’.” 

Bobby looked gave one scream and 





—Dazed, dreaming and in a haze of glory he rode on, 


stood stock-still, his big eyes glued upon 
a vast, sagging body crashing down upon 
him. 

In a twinkling Billy Ned sent his chum 
headlong out of the danger zone, slipped 
on a stone and fell in the shallow water 
right in the path of a sprawling, dyed-in- 
the-wool, Asiatic elephant. 

With a wonderful dexterity the great 
brute caught the helpless boy in her 
trunk as she slithered into the ditch. She 
held him as gently as his mother might 
have done while she arose from her bat- 
tered knees. Then she laid him carefully 
upon the bank, where he sat blinking and 
swallowing in stupefied amazement. 

Bobbie was clambering up the ditch 
bank with desperate haste, yards away. 
His neatly fitting knickers and pretty 
blouse were wrecks and his hat came 
floating down the stream past the ele- 
phant’s feet; and without a backward 
glance he bolted through the bushes like 
a homing rabbit. Of the late Mary Janet 
only a distant twinkle of white under- 
skirts was visible—that and a bit of pink 
apron fluttering rakishly from a wild 
gooseberry bush where a basket of scat- 
tered ferns lay broken. 

After a leisurely drink and a muddy 

Continued on Page 79. 
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Has Napoleon’s Secret Been Found P 


The Strategy of the Emperor is Said to be Employed by 
Joffre in the Present Campaign 


T is common knowledge that the French 

armies of 1870 were very badly 
handled, but few except experts realize 
how completely the whole apparatus for 
the conduct of large armies in the field 
had deteriorated since the days of the 
Great Emperor. 

Immediately after the War of ’70-’71 
the ablest of the surviving officers, thor- 
oughly conscious of the mistakes that had 
been made, took in hand the re- 
organization of the staff services. 
Almost as a first step they obtained 
from the Government a decree for 
the formation of a Military History 
Department, endowed with ample 
means for research into all the 
documents of the revolutionary and 
Napoleonic epoch, which existed in 
the archives of the War Ministry. 
In this department they then tested 
every applicant for staff duties, and 
carefully selected those who showed 
any capacity for research, combined 
with the power of adequate literary 
expression. By degrees they gath- 
ered together a very exceptional 
body of writers. Then suddenly 
arose among them the genius. 

I have no documentary evidence 
to produce on this point. I tell the 
story as I received it from my 
French friends, and_ especially 
Colonel Charrier. According to my 
informants it was a Captain Gilbert 
of the French Engineers, who 
(whilst collating the Napoleonic 
campaigns, with Moltke’s practice 
always at the back of his mind) 
suddenly noted the fact that until the 
outbreak of the campaign of 1805, the 
first stage of which ended at Ulm, there 
had rever been in history anything 
even remotely resembling the strategical 
method employed by Napoleon, and for 
the very good reason, that until that 
moment the problem of combining on 
one battlefield the action of several corps 
moving on more or less parallel roads un- 


By F. N. MAUDE 


It is claimed that close study of the 
campaigns of Napoleon has given the 
French general staff a close insight into 
the tactics pursued by that greatest of 
tacticians. Napoleon handled his col 
umns according to a mathematical rule 
that was supposed to be infallible. Par 
ticular interest is lent to this by the fact 
that Joffre is supposed to be following the 
precepts of Napoleon in the present cam 
paign as against the plans of Von Moltke, 
the elder, which are rigidly adhered to 
by the Germans. 





First Russia, Now France—Next! 
Another country discovers that booze and victory 
will not mix 


der a single undivided command, had 
never arisen. This was because circum- 
stances for the first time compelled an 
army to distribute itself into many col- 
umns, thus risking defeat in detail, in 
order to find food for men and horses 
numbered by the 100,000, and marching 
without organized transport service. To 
meet the difficulties these proceedings in- 
volved, Napoleon devised the following 


expedient, though he well understood its 
dangers. To guard against the risk of a 
concentrated attack upon a single column 
he adopted the quite commonsense solu- 
tion of sending cavalry as a screen far in 
advance of his main army, to give timely 
warning of his enemy’s whereabouts, so 
that his scattered columns could be closed 
within supporting distance before the 
enemy could overcome the resistance in- 
herent in any one of them. In this 
manner he marched to Ulm, where 
at length he succeed in more or less 
surrounding some 20,000 Austrians, 
and inducing their surrender. A 
singularly inadequate result to ob- 
tain by the employment of nearly 
200,000 troops for two months. 
Moreover, it was only by accident 
that he found even these 20,000 
within the sweep of his net, because, 
but for unexampled bad luck, the 
Austrians should have cleared out 
of the trap with their last baggage 
wagon a good five hours before the 
trap closed on them. Now, Captain 
Gilbert noticed that this march half 
across Europe to Ulm served 
Moltke and the Prussian staff as the 
model for their great advance from 
the Rhine to the Moselle, which re- 
sulted in the investment of Bazaine 
in Metz. With regard to this event 
both Captain Gilbert and his col- 
leagues possessed information of 
which at that date (about 1885) no 
one in Berlin had even a suspicion. 
Further he noticed that, whereas 
Napoleon never afterwards _re- 
peated this particular method, yet in- 
variably hereafter secured a crushing 
numerical superiority at the decisive 
point on each battlefield, Moltke and his 
staff continued to develop the Ulm model, 
and eventually hypnotized themselves and 
their whole army into the conviction that 
they had at last secured the royal road to 
victory, a means which only needed ruth- 
less energy in its execution to bring about 














an unfailingly decisive result; and from 
this result of auto-suggestion they have 
never since deviated. Pursuing his inves- 
tigations, Gilbert was next struck by a 
letter written by the Emperor to Marshal 
Soult on October 5th, 1806, in which he 
explains his designs against the Prussian 
army in Thuringia. In the 
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circumstances, whilst the square in rear, 
i.e., the three remaining groups, wheeled 
round to either flank as convenient, and 
delivered with fresh troops a smashing 
blow upon the enemy at a point of the 
Emperor’s own choice. Thus not only did 
he ensure the employment of unwearied 





letter there occurs the follow- 
ing phrase: “Vous pensez que 
ce serait une belle affaire que 
de se porter autour de cette 
place en un bataillon carré de 
200,000 hommes.” Probably 
many hundreds of eyes had 
read this paper before Gilbert. 
came upon it, but it took the 
intuition of his genius to dis- 
cern that it was no mere 
figure of speech, but contained 
the whole of an extraordina- 
rily wide ranging idea. Plot- 
ting the position of the troops 
Napoleon was leading, in dia- 











gram form, one notices at 
once that they are grouped at 
the four angles of a square, 
one diagonal of which is directed towards 
the enemy. About 60,000 are in each 
group, and can be readily formed for ac- 
tion to meet an unexpected attack coming 
from any direction. Under the tactical 
conditions of those days, it was quite be- 
yond reason to suppose that 60,000 
French troops under a picked marshal 
could be overwhelmed by any force in 
Europe in less than forty-eight hours’ 
fighting and manoeuvring; therefore, if 
these groups were not more than thirty 
miles asunder, according to the condition 
of the district, fresh troops could appear 
on the battlefield in ample time to avert 
anything in the nature of a disaster—and 
victory generally falls to the man who has 
the last fresh reserve in hand. So it would 
have happened at Jena, had the Prussians 
attacked Napoleon’s “bataillon carré,” or 
had they even elected to receive its onset 
united. But their staff and generals, be- 
ing in fact beaten by the terror of Na- 
poleon’s name, even before his advance 
guard appeared, obligingly separated 
themselves into two portions, each of 
which could be dealt with by the nearest 
groups of the French square, without 
calling on the mass of the reserves at all. 

The Prussians, however, were the last 
army of the old school, viz., one organized 
to march as a single unit, living from its 
own transport and not from the country, 
which Napoleon encountered in person be- 
fore Waterloo. From this time forward 
his enemies were compelled to move 
against him, and for the same cause, in 
lines of parallel columns, exactly as he 
himself had done against Mack at Ulm 
in 1805. 


Now it was that the Emperor perfected 
his method, inventing the phrase: “on ne 
manoeuvre pas qu’ autour d’ une pointe 
fixe,” in plain English: “you must have a 
pivot to swing on.” It became the duty 
of his strong advance guard, cavalry, in- 
fantry, and artillery to attack the enemy 
wherever it met him, and hold him by 
fighting, retreating, or manoeuvring, 
whichever best suited the situation and 


Time to beat some plowshures into swords? 


—Bradley, in Chicago News 
men against those already worn out with 
much fighting, but in addition he de- 
stroyed all power of initiative on his 
enemy’s side, while preserving the secret 
of where his blow was to fall until it was 
too late for the latter to bring up rein- 
forcements to meet it: and this advantage 
proved greater in proportion to the total 
number of troops on either side. 


Napoleon. had said that he never en- 
gaged in a battle unless he had 999 
chances out of a 1,000 in his favor. Now 
the Emperor was a born mathematician, 
and particularly careful about figures— 
for his own consumption. In his words, 
therefore, this meant that once his plan 
was made, and his manoeuvre or “swing 
of the square” had begun, nothing the 
enemy could do would prevent the realiza- 
tion of his, Napoleon’s, will. Only an 
earthquake, or some other meteorological 
manoeuvre, could prevent his manoeuvre 
from attaining its purpose. But Clause- 
witz, in all essentials Moltke’s tutor, in a 
long summary of the many causes which 
interfere to hamper a general’s design, 
had wound up by stating that of all these 
many dangers the greatest would always 
remain the “independent will-power of 
one’s opponent.” Contrasting these two 
attitudes of mind towards the same prob- 
lem, both men possessing intellectuality 
of a very high order, it became perfectly 
apparent to the French staff that Na- 
poleon, in making his statement, affirmed 
absolutely that he had, in fact, acquired 
the power of destroying the independent 
will-power of his adversary, and as a con- 
sequence had nothing to fear from him. 
A few trial campaigns on the map served 
finally to establish the truth of this asser- 
tion. 

That the conclusions drawn by the 
French staff are sound can be shown by a 
simple diagram, within the reach of 
everyone’s capacity. Draw on a sheet of 
paper some half-dozen parallel lines 
representing columns of troops twenty or 
thirty miles long, and then anywhere near 
the center line pin down one corner of a 
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square of paper which will serve for the 
Napoleonic lozenge or square; then 
pivot it about to either hand. It will be 
immediately apparent that whichever way 
the “square” rotates it must bring su- 
perior numbers against the columns it 
confronts, because the center of gravity 
of the “square” has a shorter distance to 
travel, and the greater the number of the 
enemy’s columns, the greater the advant 
age to the “square.” Thus if Germany 
invaded France on a front of 180 miles, 
say in ten columns of 60,000 men each, a 
French army of only 400,000, in four 
equal groups at the angles of the square, 
could always bring its whole 400,000 into 
action against 200,000 or 300,000 of the 
enemy, before the latter could bring rein- 
forcements from the distant flank to the 
assistance of the columns assaulted. 

Now, if we turn to the events of the 
present campaign we can understand the 
tremendous efforts the German staff put 
forth to overwhelm and destroy the Brit- 
ish contingent. 

To begin with, we find a strong allied 
advance guard between Mons and Charle- 
roi, which immediately fixes and destroys 
the “independent will” of their German 
adversary, that acts almost automatically 
on the suggestions conveyed by its an- 
tennae, its cavalry. At once the great 
columns swing in to attack and envelop 
their opponent, exactly as Napoleon en 
deavored to do at Ulm, and as Moltke suc- 
cessfully did at Woerth and Sedan. But 
now, quite unexpectedly, the British, who 
by good fortune for all of us, held the post 
of honor, developed the kind of resistance 
no German officer ever expected from 
troops—least of all, from the “despised 
mercenaries,” as they were pleased to con- 
sidér our men. 

Up to about the third day of the retreat, 
I believe the German staff still felt éon- 
fident of victory; but about that time I 
imagine they began to question whether 
indeed they had not under-valued the 
essence of the Napoleonic strategy, and 
when, putting out all their strength, 
bringing odds of at least five to one 
against us, they still failed to break us, 
the suspicion must have grown to convic- 
tion that Joffre, as generalissimo, was 
holding them, and they began to lose their 
heads; I know them so well. From this 
time onwards, it seems to me that the 
machine, so carefully organized and 
trained by Moltke, began to take charge 
of the man. The staff no longer controlled 
the machine as intelligent thinkers, but 
became mesmerized by their own phrases, 
sedulously repeated in every lecture-room 
and text-book for several military genera- 
tions.—Contemporary Review. 





BUILD ROADS WITH BAMBOO. 


In the Dutch possessions of Sumatra, 
in the East Indies, the natives are pressed 
into service in road building by their for- 
eign masters. Though such service is com- 
pulsory, the Government very wisely per- 
mits the natives to carry on the construc- 
tion work in their own way. Bamboo 
stakes are driven deeply in and cross- 
pieces are laid over these. The result, 
though the method is crude, is satis- 
factory. 








What the War is Costing 


Six Months of Warfare Will Cost the World Over Sixteen Billion 


The writer of the accompanying article 
President of the Political 
Keonomy of Paris. In figuring the cost of 
has undertaken a problem in 


Nocte ty of 


the war he 


olving many suppositions, many “ifs 


and ‘“‘ands’’. Nevertheless he has used the 


material available with care and has pre 


ented an estimate that seems as close tu 


the mark as it is possible to get. 


*T* HE cost of past wars will be of little 

use to us in estimating the cost of 
the present European war, for each of the 
important factors of cost has enormously 
increased even since the last great con- 
flict was waged. 

The factors which JI shall consider are 
three: the cost price of the military opera- 
tions themselves; the losses resulting 
from interruption of production by with- 
drawing men from industry; and the loss 
of human capital in the destruction of 
life 

I do not take into account the destruc- 
tion of the human monuments, such as 
cathedrals or art that have 
belonged to successive ages, for there is no 
possibility of predicting the extent of such 
ravages; and the values, besides, are not 
wholly estimable in terms of money. Nor 
do I attempt to measure the destruction 
of mere physical improvements-—the rail- 
ways, the bridges, the public and private 
buildings which have been paid for 
through the centuries—since the extent 
of this destruction likewise can not be 
measured in money. 

The length of the war is of course 
supremely important. What, then, are 
the possibilities of the duration of the 
present war? 

In 1877 von Moltke wrote: “We admit 
that there will be no renewal of the Thirty 
Years’ War nor of the Seven Years’ War. 
Nevertheless, when millions of men shall 
line up to face one another and shall wage 
desparate war against each other for 
their national existence, it is hard to be- 
lieve that the matter will be solved by a 
few victories.” 

Leer, a German general, considered 
that this war would last from one to two 
years, and M. Jean de Bloch, in his work 
entitled “La Guerre,” considered the time 
limit mentioned by the German general 
as a minimum. 

When we estimate that the war will 
last six months, we think we are within 
rather than beyond the limits of proba- 
bility 

It is evident that the belligerents ex- 
pect the war to cost an enormous sum, 
even if waged for only this short period. 

In Germany the Reichstag authorized 
extraordinary expenditures amounting to 
$1,250,000,000, to proceed from a loan, 
and $75,000,000 from the gold and siiver 
stock of the empire. 

The mobilization of the Austrian army 
since the end of 1912 has drained its 


collections 


By YVES GUYOT 
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This sum added to the es- 
timates for France—$800,- 
000,000, and Germany — 
$1,200,000,000, results in a 
minimum figure of $3,600,- 
000,000. 

So four months of war- 
fare would suffice to exhaust 
the available annual capital 
of Great Britain, France 
and Germany. If the war 
lasted six months, the na- 
tions would be deprived of 
available cash for a year 
and a half. 








| 
Frank Holland, in Reynold’s Newspaper, Lond 
BOTTLED UP 
“German Eagle “Alas, my poor brother!” 
budget. I do not know how great a loan 


the Austrian government can place. 

The French government obtained au- 
thorization, on August 5th, for a special 
credit of $600,000,000, and further au- 
thorization to open by decree all credits 
that might become necessary. 

The British Government obtained a 
credit of $500,000,000. This is added to 
the credits already voted for the army 
and navy. 

It is very difficult to know, even from 
the official statements, exactly how many 
men are at the front in France, England, 
Belgium, Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
and Russia. In a study published by the 
Military Review of the German army 
staff, Captain Henk states as a prevision: 


Soldiers. Soldiers. 

Germany 3,000,000 France.. 3,000,000 
Austria. 2,000,000 Russia.. 4,000,000 
12,000,000 


To these must be added 700,000 Eng- 
lishmen whom the German officer had not 
counted upon. And it is well known that 
the English soldier is as expensive as he 
is worthy. But let that be. We will keep 
the figure at 12,000,000. 

What is the cost of a soldier in a cam- 
paign? A German, Herr Riehl, estimates 
the cost price between 10 and 12 marks, or 
$2.50 to $3.00 per day. The estimates 
made in Great Britain and France vary 
between these two figures. Twelve mil- 
lion men at $2.50 make $30,000,000 a 
day. If the war lasts six months, the 
figure will be $5,400,000,000. 

Now, what are the amounts of capital 
available in each country? 

The report of the English Census of 
Production of 1907, drawn up by Mr. W. 
Flux, estimates that during this year a 
sum between $1,600,000,000 and $1,700,- 
000,000 served to provide for additions to 
stocks of durable goods for personal en- 
joyment, and for new capital investments 
at home and abroad. 


And to the daily expendi- 
ture for men and horses 
must be added the consump- 
tion of munitions, the wear 
and tear of clothing, arms, cannons, the 
destruction of railroads, bridges, ete. 
War destroys everything and produces 
nothing. 

We have spoken only of the land 
armies. But the vessels on the sea de- 
vour mountains of coal, and wear out 
their machines. Heavy cannon deteri- 
orate rapidly after a certain limited num- 
ber of shots. 

To the above estimates must be added 
the more or less entire destruction of 
forts, entrenched camps, etc. 

LOSSES RESULTING FROM NON-PRODUCTION. 

This is an element equally important in 
the cost of war. It must be remembered 
that for the entire length of the conflict, 
12,000,000 men are taken away from their 
usual occupations. What is the value of 
those men? 

If we compare the two industrial cen- 
suses of France and Germany, we find the 
active population as follows: 





France. Germany. 

ee 13,027,000 18,620,000 
Women ....... 7,693,000 9,578,000 
20,720,000 28,198,000 


Most of the military authors who have 
studied the economic capacity of nations 
to sustain war, have sought to prove that 
those who have the larger agricultural 
population are in better condition than 
the others. 

We find that agriculture comprises in 
France forty-two per cent. of the entire 
population, and in Germany thirty-four 
and one-half per cent. Therefore the war 
will be more deeply felt by the active 
ropulation of Germany than by that of 
France. 

It must be noted that war does not take 
all the men of the active population. If 
we accept Captain Henk’s figures as ex- 
act, the soldiers in a state of war repre- 
sent twenty-three per cent. for France 
and sixteen per cent. for Germany of the 








active population. Nevertheless, it is the 
strongest who are taken, and their pres- 
ence in the army means an empty place 
in the fields and factories, and thereby is 
production impeded. 

We do not possess in France nor in 
Germany a census allowing us to estab- 
lish the value of the yearly production of 
each of those two countries. The best 
estimate for the amount of salaries dis- 
tributed annually in France would be 
$4,000,000,000. It is evident that all 
salaries are not stopped. Yet it would not 
be rash to estimate the real loss of sal- 
aries at $1,500,000,000. 

The active population of Germany is 
thirty-six per cent. higher than that of 
France. The loss of salaries for that 
country therefore would be $2,000,000,- 
000. 

We may estimate that salaries repre- 
sent on an average fifty per cent. of the 
value of production, and the cost of ser- 
vices such as transportation, ete. Six 
months’ warfare would therefore repre- 
sent a loss of $3,000,000,000 for France 
and $5,280,000,000 for Germany. 

The United Kingdom will be less af- 
fected than France and Germany. Ac- 
cording to the Census of Production, per- 
sons employed in agriculture and indus- 
try total 9,308,000. The value of produc- 
tion of each person is estimated at $510. 
Lord Kitchener intends to put on foot an 
army of 700,000 men. For a service of 
only six months, therefore, it represents 
an industrial loss of $178,500,000. 

The working value of the Russian is 
much lower; but the Russian army will 
number at least 4,000,000 soldiers. Esti- 
mating their productive value at about 
half that of the Frenchman or the Ger- 
man, 4,000,000 men during six months 
will entail a loss of $400,000,000. 

Belgium is prodigiously active. The 
productive value of her work must be 
equal to the English. According to the 
census of 1896, her industrial population 
numbered 1,130,000. Since then her pop- 
ulation has increased and production has 
received an enormous’ development. 
Therefore, a conservative estimate will 
place Belgium’s loss on industrial produc- 
tion at $288,000,000. 

In these values I speak neither of Ser- 
via nor of Japan. We may conclude, 
therefore, that the value of lost produc- 
tion is: 


atc cine ok aareibene $3,000,000,000 
eer ree 4,120,000,000 
a 178,000,000 
MINE Aioie obi 1ace,b/ae bine 288,000,000 
SN; Ga oss a ceed ae ae 400,000,000 

$7,986,000,000 


LOOSSES OF HUMAN CAPITAL. 

Man is a capital whose value has been 
most variously estimated. In general, he 
has been attributed a value inferior to 
that he really possesses. The celebrated 
actuary, M. Barriol, gives the following 


figures: 
TN INE occ wanes cediernuces $4,720 
NI 6 os sive dieitm amas 4,140 


German Empire .....-......-.-- 3,380 
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PO incite nevisdeanwbiuen 2,900 
Austria-Hungary ......sccccees 2,620 
Ee rr re ee 2,560 
DER SR: TEMPO aici osis'ewnces 2,020 


How much human capital will the war 
devour? 

According to the works of army doctors, 
a conservative estimate of the proportion 
of losses to the number of combatants 
would ben ten per cent. If we divide this 
proportionately to the numbers of the 
armies and the value of the men, we 
should find: 


Losses in Value in 

men. Dollars. 
For Great Britain. 70,000 $289,800,000 
Germany .. ......300,000 1,014,000,000 
France ..........300,000 870,000,000 
Austria-Hungary .200,000 544,000,000 
DEL. ante 3 cae 8° 20,000 51,200,000 


Russia in Europe. .400,000 808,000,000 


$3,578,000,000 
I do not count the depreciation for men 


who die of illness in the hospitals. In 
1870 the figure for Germans admitted for 
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illness into hospitals was 380,000; in 
Manchuria the figure for Japanese was 
554,000. 

By antiseptic methods wounded men 
are now cured who were formerly lost. 
Undoubtedly a certain number of men 
cured of their wounds will be as valid as 
before. Others, on the contrary, will feel 
the effects all their lives. They will have 
contracted infirmities which will have 
lessened their productive power. How- 
ever, I will not attempt to number this 
loss of human capital, which must never- 
theless be added to that of the disap- 
peared. 


The various calculations made above, 
therefore, give the following totals for six 
months’ warfare: 


Cost price of military 


Pe $5,400,000,000 
Value of the lost produc- 

DNL ws aik ak amine he ee ee 7,986,000,000 
Value of lost human capi- 

| ere rrr 


$16,964,000,000 


—Everybody’s Magazine. 


A Century Old Question Revived by the Present War 


HE FAME of Thomas Cochrane, 

tenth Earl of Dundonald, has been 
almost forgotten owing to lapse of time. 
What was the invention of that extra- 
ordinary genius which would infallibly 
enable one belligerent to annihilate an- 
other at a stroke, but which would be so 
appalling in its results that the British 
Government would not shock humanity by 
employing it, but kept and still keeps it 
shut and sealed securely away from the 
knowledge of fighting men? 

What it may have been we can only 
conjecture. 

It was in 1811 that the great captain 
made his invention and laid it before the 
British Gov- ‘ 
ernment. 
That body 
appointed a 
secret com- 
mittee to in- 
vestigate it 

nd_ report 
upon it. The - 
composition 
of the com- 
mittee indi- 
cates the se- 
riousness 
with which 7A 
the Govern- 
ment regard- 
ed the mat- 
ter, and also the weight which is at- 
tached to the report which was made. 
The chairman of the committee was the 
Duke of York, second son of George III., 
commander-in-chief of the army, and 
while an unsuccessful soldier in the field, 





The cub delivers the goods. 
—Baltimore Sun. 


perhaps the ablest administrator of mili- 
tary affairs of his age. Associated with 
him were Admirals Lords Keith and Ex- 
mouth, two of the very foremost and most 
competent officers of the British Navy; 
and the two Congreve brothers, of the 
ordnance department, one of whom, Sir 
William, was the inventor of the military 
rocket which bore his name and of many 
other military and industrial appliances 
of great value. It would probably have 
been impossible, in Great Britain or else- 
where, to select a committee of five of a 
more competent and authoritative char- 
acter. 
To these men Dundonald disclosed his 
a ee device, at 
least suffi- 
ciently to 
convince 
them con- 
cerning it. He 
had said that 
it afforded 
“the  infalli- 
ble means of 
securing at 
one blow our 
maritime su- 
periority and 
ce of thereafter 
maintaining 
it in perpetu- 
ity — of at 
once commencing and terminating a war 
by one conclusive victory.” Again he 
declared of it that “no power on earth 
could stand against this attack.” The 
committee, after careful investigation and 
consideration, reported that he had not 
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exaggerated the potency of his device. 
There was no question that it would do 
all that he claimed for it. As a method 
of attack upon an enemy, on either sea 
or land, it was irresistible and infallible. 
Of this, they declared, there was no room 
for doubt. His demonstration left nothing 
to speculation, but placed the scheme upon 
the basis of indubitable and absolute cer- 
tainty. 

The committee would not recommend 
the adoption of the scheme. Why? Not 
because of any doubt of its efficiency, but 
rather because of the certain assurance 
of its too great efficiency. Its destruc- 
tiveness was too great. Its- devastation 
would be inhuman. It would transcend 
the limits of permissible warfare. There- 
fore they recommended that it be not 
adopted, and that it be kept a pro- 
found that no other 
Power, less scrupulous than Eng- 
land, could get it and use it for the 
annihilation of England and the 
conquest of the world. 

The need of some means of coping 
with Napoleon was so great, how- 
ever, that the British Government 
laid the plan away with much re- 
It even wanted to use a 


secret, so 


luctance. 


part of it against the French at 
Toulon. To this, however, Dun- 
donald would not assent, and the 


committee supported him in his dis- 
To use only a part of it would 
not be fair to him. Moreover—and 
this was a much more grave objec- 
tion from one point of view—such 
partial use would reveal the whole 
plan to the enemy and to other coun- 
tries, and enable them in turn to 
practise it against England. If 
used at all it must be used fully, and 
carried to the logical extent of es- 
tablishing and maintaining British 
supremacy over the whole world. 
Yet in order to demonstrate the 
efficiency of the thing, and to strike 
a decisive blow at the enemy, he 
offered himself to employ it against 
Flushing, which was then Na- 


sent. 
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a secret but most distinguished and auth- 
oritative-committee to investigate it, and 
to see if .it seemed as efficient and as 
dreadful in the then advanced. state of 
military science as it has seemed in the 
more primitive times of a generation be- 
fore. In January, 1847, this committee 
reported that the former estimate of it 
still held good. There was not a shadow 
of doubt that Dundonald’s device would 
not merely defeat, but actually destroy, 
annihilate, sweep out of existence, any 
hostile force against which it might be 
directed. But the use of such utter devas- 
tation was contrary to the principles of 
warfare to which civilized nations were 
committed. Besides—and this was a most 
significant statement, which Dundonald 
himself had made before—the first 


ap- 





Bernard Partridge i: 


. Tripper Wilhelm—‘First Class to Paris.” 
poleon s center of menace against Clerk—“Line blocked.” 
" an nda ‘ ha wan Pd Wilhelm—“Then make it Warsaw.” 
England, provided that he Was pel Clerk—“Line blocked.” 
mitted to use it in all its fullness. Wilheim—*‘Well, what about Calais 
T a PEs . Clerk—“Line blocked.” 
lo this, however, the Government W ilhelm—*“Hang it! I must go somewhere! I pr 
would not agree, on the ground that people I would.” 
a full application of his device 
would be too unspeakably dreadful. It plication of it would so reveal it to the 


would not be war, 
annihilation. 

The close of the war ended for the time 
all need of such a device. Dundonald then 
went to South America, there: to be the 
chief agent in liberating Chili and Brazil 
from European domination. Before he 
he into a solemnly sworn 


obligation not to disclose his device to any 


they said; it would be 


went entered 
of those countries, nor to use it or to per- 
mit it to 


behalf of 


be used anywhere, unless in 
England. This promise he 
loyally kept, although in doing so he for- 
feited which the South 
\merican countries would have paid him 
for placing the invention at their disposal. 

In 1846 there were of trouble 
with France, and Dundonald again called 
of the Government to his 
Again the Admiralty appointed 


a large bounty 


fears 


the 
} 


aevice. 


attentior 


world as to put it into the hands of all 
other nations. the not 
tried. 

During the Crimean War Dundonald 
twice again put forward his proposal. 
The first time he was met with a prompt 
refusal, on the ground that the thing was 
too horrible. The second offer was made 
much later, when both Sebastopol and 
Cronstadt' still seemed impregnable. The 
hour was almost irresistibly alluring, and 
the British Government deliberated over 
it long, and at one time was inclined, in 
sheer desperation, to accept the offer. In- 
deed, it told Dundonald that it would ac- 
cept and use his device if he would dis- 
close it to two engineer officers and in- 
struct them fully how to employ it against 
Sebastopol. But he refused. If it was 
used at all, he insisted, he must be com- 


rad 
oo 


thing was 





mised my 


missioned to do it himself. While the 
Government was still haggling with him 
over this point, the war ended and the 
whole matter was again dropped. 

He made no further offer of it, and he 
died in 1860, before another great war 
gave any occasion for the employment 
of his invention. But he insisted to the 
end, without contradiction, that the thing 
was all that he claimed it to be, and that 
one day it would be so recognized by the 
world. ‘Had it been known to the rebels 
in the Indian Mutiny, not an European in 
India would have escaped.” The testi- 
mony of the experts who investigated it 
confirm this declaration as entirely rea- 
sonable. Since his death the plan has not 
been revived. It is supposed that an ac- 
count of it is carefully hidden away some- 
where in the pigeonholes or vaults 
of the British Admiralty, but even 
that is not certain. It may be that 
the essential details of it perished 
with its inventor. 

What the device was remains a 
profound mystery, and piques both 
military and scientific curiosity. Of 
it we know little, but we do know 
some significant things. One is, that 
it was capable of being used on 
either land or sea, against navies, 
armies, or fortresses. This is 
demonstrated by his proposal to use 
it against the French fleet, or 
against the Russian fortresses, and 
his statement that it would have 
been effective against the British 
army in India. A second is, that it 
was exceedingly simple, so that 
comparatively unskilled people, like 
the Indians, could use it. A third 
was, that it was quite obvious in 
its application and operation, so 
that any one seeing it used once 
would know all about it and be able 
to use it. This latter is perhaps the 
most extraordinary feature of it, so 
far as we know it. 

These three known character- 
istics eliminate the possibilities of 
its having been an aerial engine, 
unless it was simply a gas balloon 
dropping explosives or inflamma- 
bles; a device which would scarcely 
have justified the estimates of it 
which experts made. It could not 
have been a submarine boat or a 
torpedo, for they had been known before, 
and they would be incapable of use on 
land or against forts. It could not have 
been any of the inventions in military 
science which have since then been made 
by others and been adopted into the use 
of armies and navies, for none of these 
approximate the destructiveness and 
decisiveness which Dundonald claimed 
for his device. In brief, we know pretty 
certainly what it was not; and must con- 
clude that it was some mechanical, elec- 
trical, or chemical device such as never 
has been hit upon by another and thus has 
never been put into practice, or else that 
Dundonald himself and half a dozen of 
the most accomplished scientific and mili- 
tary experts of his time were victims of a 
most extraordinary delusion.—The North 
American Review. 
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Whether you are selecting a holiday gift or a birthday gift you aim to * 
pick something appropriate and which will be appreciated. It is not easy 

to do so. Subscriptions to magazines always prove appropriate gifts. < 

“ 


And besides, it saves you the worries of shopping. 


Gift 1. 


A year’s sub 


scription to Mae THE 


MER 


\ 


is a most suit 

able gift for any 

man, business or \A 
professional, for . 
the mother, the 

son or daughter, 

or the whole 

family. 


Gift 2. 

A vear’s sub 
scription for The 
Farmer’s Maga 
zine will prove a 
Very appropriate 
gift for anyone 
connected with 
agriculture, fron 
the woman with 
the little flower 
garden to the 
big farmer, or 
your parents or 


MACLEAN PUB! ee family on_ the ¢ . Md \ 
old homestead 
No other gift will be more welcome than a year’s subscription to either of ’ 
the above magazines. The monthly arrival of the magazine will prove 
a pleasant reminder of the donor’s thoughtfulness. 


The MacLean Publishing Company, Limited * 
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Here is a delicious trio—prepared from the 
- 

finest ingredients money can buy. Each 
has a characteristic flavor and can be used 
in innumerable dainty ways. 

Ingersoll Cream Cheese 
is a real cream cheese—rich in cream—pure and 
far nicer than ordinary cheese. 15c. 
and 25c. a package 

Ingersoll Pimento Cheese 
Pure INGERSOLL CREAM CHEESE and sweet 
Spanish Pimentos. Very appetizing. 10c. and 
lic. a package 

Ingersoll Green Chile Cheese 

Pure INGERSOLL CREAM CHEESE with spicy 
California Green Chile. Piquant and tasty. 1ic. 


nourishing 


a package. 
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The Ingersoll Packing Co., Ltd., Ingersoll, Ont. 
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Free to Women 


The reason it’s used for invalids is 
the very one that makes it so valu- 
able for everybody. 


invalid’s 


In Canada many people think of St. It’s a strong body-building food 
Arrowroot as an 


that’s easily digested by the weakest 
stomach. 


Old and young alike enjoy Arrowroot 
when it’s properly prepared, so we 
have printed a 


ST. VINCENT 


ARROWROOT RECIPE BOOK 


Write to-day to our Montreal office for your copy—-it tells you how to make 
simply delicious cakes, Biscuits, Puddings, Sauces, Custards, Blanc Manges, etc., 
from St. Vincent Arrowroot. 


St. Vincent Arrowroot Growers & Exporters Association 


KINGSTON, ST. VINCENT, B.W.I. 


Sole{Canadian Agent: Frank L. Benedict & Co.. Montreal 
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HOTEL GRISWOLD 


Grand River Ave. and Griswold St. - Detroit, Mich. 





DETROIT’S MOST POPULAR HOTEL 


EUROPEAN PLAN ONLY. 
RATES $1.50 PER DAY AND UP. 


POSTAL HOTEL COMPANY 


FRED POSTAL, Pres. 
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A Powerful Outline 


of the Reasons Be- 


hind the War 


By SIR. A. CONAN DOYLE 


Many attempte have been made to pre 
sent the causes of the war from various 
standpoints. In the accompanying article 
a powerful and succint review of the Bri 
tish case is supplied by a man eminently 
fitted to present it. Sir Conan Doyle's 
probe into conditions preceding the out- 
break of war gets to the roots of thinys. 


T is a matter of common knowledge, 

one which a man must be blind and 
deaf not to understand, that for many 
years Germany, intoxicated by her suc- 
cess in war and by her increase of wealth, 
has regarded the British Empire with 
eyes of jealousy and hatred. It has never 
been alleged by those who gave expres- 
sion to this almost universal national pas- 
sion that Great Britain had in any way, 
either historically or commercially, done 
Germany a mischief. Even our most bit- 
ter traducers, when asked to give any 
definite historical reasons for their dis- 
like, were compelled to put forward such 
ludicrous excuses as that the British had 
abandoned the Prussian King in the year 
1761, quite oblivious of the fact that the 
same Prussian King had abandoned his 


| own allies in the same war under far more 
| damaging circumstances, acting up to his 


own motto that no promises are binding 
where the vital interests of a State are in 
question. With all their malevolence they 
could give no examples of any ill turn 
done by us until their deliberate policy 
had forced us into antagonism. On the 
other hand, a long list of occasions could 
very easily be compiled on which we had 
helped them in some common cause, from 
the days of Marlborough to those of 
Blucher. Until the twentieth century had 
turned they had no possible cause for 
political hatred against us. In commerce 
our record was even more clear. Never in 
any way had we interfered with that 
great development of trade which has 
turned them from one of the poorest to 
one of the richest of European States. 
Our markets were open to them untaxed, 
whilst our own manufactures paid twenty 
per cent. in Germany. The markets of 
India, of Egypt, and of every portion of 


the Empire which had no self-appointed 


tariff were as open to German goods as to 
British ones. Nothing could possibly have 
been more generous than our commercial 
treatment. No doubt there was some 
grumbling when cheap imitations of our 
own goods were occasionally found to oust 


the originals from their markets. Such a 


feeling was but natural and human. But 
in all matters of commerce, as in all mat- 
ters political before the dawn of this cen- 
tury, they have no shadow of a grievance 
against us. 

And yet they hated us with a most 
bitter hatred, a hatred which long ante- 
dates the days when we were compelled 
to take definite stand against them. In 


| all sorts of ways this hatred showed itself, 


in the diatribes of professors, in the pages 
of books, in the columns of the press. 


Usually it was a sullen, silent dislike. | 


Sometimes it would flame up suddenly 
into bitter utterance, as at the time of 


the unseemly dispute around the death- | 


bed of the Emperor’s father, or on the 


occasion of the Jameson Raid. And yet | 
this bitter antagonism was in no way reci- | 
procated in this country. If a poll had | 


been taken at any time up to the end of 
the century as to which European coun- 
try was our natural ally, the vote would 


have gone overwhelmingly for Germany. | 


‘America first and then Germany” would 


have been the verdict of nine men out of | 


ten. But then occurred two events which 


steadied the easy-going Briton, and made | 
him look more intently and with a more | 


questioning gaze at his distant cousin | 


over the water. Those two events were | 


the Boer War and the building of the 


German fleet. The first showed us, to our | 


amazement, the bitter desire which Ger- 
many had to do us some mischief, the 
second made us realize that she was forg- 
ing a weapon with which that desire 
might be fulfilled. 

Vainglorious boasts were made that 
Germany was the successor to Britain 
upon the seas. “The Admiral of the At- 
lantic greets the Admiral of the Pacific,” 
said the Kaiser later in a message to the 
Czar. What was Britain to do under this 
growing menace? So long as she was iso- 
lated the diplomacy of Germany might 
form some naval coalition against her. 


She took the steps which were necessary | 


for her own safety, and without forming 
an alliance she composed her differences 
with France and Russia and drew closer 
the friendship which united her with her 
old rival across the Channel. The first 
fruit of the new German fleet was the 
entente cordiale. We had found our ene- 
my. It was necessary that we should find 
our friends. Thus we were driven into 
our present combination. 

Those of the British public who were 
familiar with the past and could look into 
the future might be well aware that our 
interests were firmly bound with those of 
France, and that if our fagots were not 
tied together they would assuredly be 
snapped each in its turn. But the un- 
savory assassination which had been so 
cleverly chosen as the starting-point of 
the war bulked large in the eyes of our 
people, and, setting self-interest to one 
side, the greater part of the public might 


well have hesitated to enter into a quarrel | 


where the cause seemed remote and the 
issues ill-defined. But at that very mo- 


ment Germany took a step which removed | 
the last doubt from the most cautious of | 
us and left us in a position where we must | 


either draw our sword or stand for ever 
dishonored and humiliated before the 
world. The action demanded of us was 
such a compound of cowardice and treach- 
ery that we ask ourselves in dismay what 
can we ever have done that could make 
others for one instant imagine us to be 
capable of so dastardly a course. Yet 
that it was really supposed that we could 
do it, and that it was not merely put for- 
ward as an excuse for drawing us into 


war, is shown by the anger and consterna- | 


tion of the Kaiser and his Chancellor 
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when we drew back from what the British 
Prime Minister had described as “an in- 
famous proposal.” 

What was this treaty which it was pro- 
posed so lightly to set aside? It was the 
guarantee of the neutrality of Belgium, 
signed in 1839—confirmed verbally and in 
writing by Bismarck in 1870—by Prussia, 
France and Britain, each of whom 
pledged their word to observe and to en- 
force it. On the strength, of it Belgium 
had relied for her security amidst her 
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Germany seem to have persuaded them- 
selves that we had sunk to such depths of 
cowardly indolence that even this might 
go through. Surely they also have been 
hypnotized by those foolish dreams of 
Britain’s degeneration from which they 

will have so terrible an awakening. 
There was no retreat from the position 
which had been taken up. “It is to us a 
vital matter of strategy and is beyond 
argument,” said the German soldier. “It 
is to us a vital matter of honor and is be- 
ws yond argument,” answered the British 
oul Ou 1 - a statesman. The die was cast. No com- 
aml promise was possible. Would Britain 
keep her word or would she not? That 

e e o e ° 
_ | was the sole question at issue. 

U niversity | ducation b There is a settled and assured future if 
we win. There is darkness and trouble if 
we lose. But if we take a broader sweep 
and trace the meanings of this contest as 
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of young men who have the ambition to make good in every sense ‘ | greater, wag glorious, are the issues for 
of the word, to whom a University training would act as a spur to | which we fight. For the whole world 
stands at a turning point of its history, 
and one or other of two opposite prin- 
ciples, the rule of the soldier or the 
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bodies in an unjust war and poisoning 
their minds by every device which could 
inflame them against those who wish 
nothing save to live at peace with them. 
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“Strike them with the mailed fist.” 


“Leave such a name behind you as Attila | 


and his Huns.” “Turn your weapons even 


upon your own flesh and blood at my com- | 


mand.” These are the messages which 


have come from this perversion of a na- | 


tion’s soul. 


Thus I say that, for the German who | 
stands outside the ruling classes, our vic- | 
tory would bring a lasting relief, and | 


some hope that in future his destiny 
should be controlled by his own judgment, 
and not by the passions or interests of 
those against whom he has at present no 


appeal. A system which has brought dis- | 


aster to Germany and chaos to all Europe 
can never, one would think, be resumed, 
and amid the debris of his Empire the 


German may pick up that precious jewel | 


of personal freedom which is above the | 


splendor of foreign conquest. 
burg or a Hohenzollern may find his true 


A Haps- | 


place as the servant rather than the mas- | 


ter of a nation. 
many, look at the effects which our victory 
must have over the whole wide world. 


But, apart from Ger- | 


Everywhere it will mean the triumph of | 
reasoned democracy, of public debate, of | 
ordered freedom in which every man is | 


an active unit in the system of his own 
Government, whilst our defeat 
stand for a victory to a privileged class, 
the thrusting down of the civilian by the 
arrogance and intolerance of militarism, 
and the subjection of all that is human 
and progressive to all that is cruel, nar- 
row, and reactionary. 

This is the stake for which we play, 
and the world will lose or gain as well as 
we. You may well come, you democratic 


would | 


over-sea men of our blood, to rally round | 


us now, for all that you cherish, all that 
is bred in your very bones, is that for 
which we fight. And you, lovers of Free- 
dom in every land, we claim at least your 
prayers and your wishes, for if our sword 


be broken you will be the poorer. But fear | 
not, for our sword will not be broken, nor | 


shall it ever drop from our hands until 
this matter is for ever set in order. If 


every ally we have upon earth were to go | 


down in blood and ruin, still would we 
fight through to the appointed end. De- 
feat shall not daunt us. Inconclusive vic- 


tory shall not turn us from our purpose. | 
The grind of poverty and the weariness | 


of hopes deferred shall not blunt the edge 
of our resolve. With God’s help we shall 
go to the end, and when that goal is 
reached it is our prayer that a new era 


shall come as our reward, an era in which, | 


by common action of States with State, 
mutual hatreds and strivings shall be ap- 
peased, land shall no longer be estranged 
from land, and huge armies and fleets will 


be nightmares of the past. Thus, as ever, | 


the throes of evil may give birth to good. 
Till then our task stands clear before us— 
a task that will ask for all we have in 
strength and resolution.—The Strand. 


By means of a direction finder invented 
by Marconi a secret wireless station in 
Rome capable of communicating with for- 


eign countries was discovered, and was | 


destroyed by the Government. 
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Military Fliers of the Warring Nations Set 
New Records for Daring Aerial Feats 


’T* HE one new thing that has been defin- 

itely proved by the experience of the 
European war thus far, is the value of tne 
aeroplane as a military arm. Without the 
flying machine—the bird-shaped “Taube” 
craft of the Germans, the high-powered 
monoplanes of the French, and the slower 
but steadier and none the less efficient 
English biplanes—no such tremendous 
bodies of troops could have been handled, 
no such extended battle lines have been 
controlled and directed as has been the 
case in the great war. 

The reports of observers near tne battle 
lines daily tell of daring exploits of the 
airmen of all nations. Ingenious methods 
of signaling the position of the enemy’s 
troops make it possible for these cour- 
ageous fliers to locate with accuracy the 
positions of the enemy’s forces and direct 
the gun fire of their own armies accord- 
ingly. The simple method of signaling is 
for the airman to fly directly over the 
enemy's position, and when vertically 
above the point which it is desired to at- 
tack to let fall long strips of tinsel, which 
glitter in the sunlight as they descend 
and are visible for miles. Observers with- 
in the airmen’s own lines have their tele- 
and range finders turned upon 
the flying scouts continuously. When the 
tinsel drops, the range is instantly ob- 
tained, and the guns aimed accordingly. 
In dull or cloudy air, smoke bombs are 
used by some of the forces instead of the 
tinsel. 

For code signals a glittering disk sus- 
pended by a wire a number of feet below 
the air craft is used. By swinging this 
disk, the airman can signal as though it 
were a flag, using the dot-and-dash “wig- 
wag” code. The German observation bal- 
loons, derisively called “sausages” by the 
allies because of their peculiar shape, use 
this “wigwag” code. One of the most 
thrilling air battles reported from the 
field centered about one of these sausage 
balloons. Anchored at a height of 2,000 
feet, well within the German lines, the 
observer in the balloon was watching the 
French advance and signaling back to his 
commanding general. Two French airmen 
were detailed to attack and destroy the 
“sausage.” Flying at a height of a mile 
above the two armies they pounced down 
upon the observation balloon from above, 
bent on puncturing the gas bag and put- 
ting it out of commission. Two German 
aeroplanes rose in the air and fiew to tae 
defence of the “sausage.” A Krupp aero- 
plane rifle from within the German ranks 
took part in the engagement, the gunners 
attempting to bring down the French ma- 
chine without injuring either their own 
aeroplanes or the balloon. Finally so 
many bullets tore through the envelope of 
the balloon that it collapsed and, with the 
aid of daring and skill, the French fliers 
succeeded in rising high above their Ger- 
man foes and escaped back to their own 
lines, their work completed. 

Such incidents as this are typical of 
many aerial engagements. Nor does dare- 
devil aerial bravery begin and end with 


scopes 


the aeroplane men. The crews of the 
Zeppelins and of the dirigible balloons of 
the allies are also called upon for exhibi- 
tions of reckless courage. While patrolling 
the French coast to see that the way was 
clear for the landing of a British expedi- 
tionary force, one of the English dirig- 
ibles was disabled by the breaking of a 
propeller blade. Two members of the 
crew volunteered to undertake the hazard- 
ous feat of putting on a new blade without 
descending. While the dirigible floated 
2,000 feet in air, these men climbed out on 
the slender framework, unfastened the 
broken propeller and dropped it into the 
sea, and put the new one in place without 
mishap. Not long after came the report 
from Berlin of the decoration with the 
Iron Cross of a mechanician of one of the 
German Zeppelins for performing a simi- 
lar feat. 

Aerials duels between German airmen 
and those of the allies have been of fre- 
quent occurrence. A German airman has 
told vividly of his own part in one of 
these battles in the air. With an army 
officer as observer, he had flown nearly an 


hour over the enemy’s lines, when a 
French monoplane was seen approaching. 
The German tried to ascend into the 
clouds, but the French machine blocked 
this move. Suddenly another French ma- 
chine appeared. 

“Now it was time to act,” says the 
German pilot. “I darted at the flier be- 
fore us, then a turn—the major raised a 
rifle to his cheek. Once, twice, thrice he 
fired. Then the hostile machine, now be- 
side us and hardly 100 meters away, quiv- 
ered and fell like a stone. Our other pur- 
suer had meantime reached a position 
almost over us and was shooting at us 
with revolvers. One bullet struck in the 
body close beside the fuel controller. Then 
impenetrable mist enfolded us. When 
we came out from the clouds there began 
to burst before us, behind us and beside 
us, roaring shrapnel shells. I found my- 
self still always over hostile positions and 
exposed to French artillery. A yellow- 
white burst of flame made the machine 
bound upward. The motor still booms as 
before, but the propeller fails. An ex- 
ploding French grenade had knocked it 
to pieces, torn one of the wings to shreus 
and smashed the major’s shoulder. Steeply 
my machine sinks to the ground.” 

Neither of these airmen was seriously 
injured, and they landed safely within 
their own lines.—Popular Mechanics. 
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How the Austrian Nation Was Misled by the War-mongers 


By EDITH SELLERS 


That Austria has allowed herself tu be 
used as a cat’s-paw by Germany to pull 
the chestnuts out of the fire for her is 
plainly seen from the diplomatic corre 
spondence lately published. A descriptive 
account is here given by an English writer 
resident in Vienna, showing how, since the 
commencement of the the Austrians 
themselves have aisu began to realize the 
fuct, and how the war, which was at first 
with enthusiasm, 
come hateful to them. 


war 


entered on has now be 


HERE was wild delight in Vienna 

and Buda-Pesth when it became 
known, last July, that the Emperor Franz 
Josef had declared war against Servia. 
In the one city as in the other, classes and 
masses alike quite lost their heads in 
their fervent joy that, at length, the day 
of reckoning with their audacious little 
neighbor was at hand. They had never a 
doubt but that she was straightway going 
to receive the lesson they had long been 
clamoring to give her; the lesson she must 
have, they were firmly convinced, if they 
were ever to live in peace. 

Both Austrians and Hungarians had, 
or thought they had, sore grievances 
against Servia. She had flouted them 
openly; she had set them at nought; had 
treated them as if theirs were a mere 
dying empire, one of less account even 
than the Turkish. Such, at any rate, was 
the tale they had been made to believe; 


although she had, of course, a very dif- 
ferent tale to tell. 

Then not only the Austrians, but the 
Hungarians also, had a strong reason for 
welcoming this war, quite apart from 
their anger against Servia, quite apart, 
too, from their firm conviction that the 
war was a just war, one in which they 
had right on their side as well as might. 
It was their own war; it was only a little 
one, so little that it would be scoffed at, of 
course, in Berlin. Still, it was their own: 
it would be a straight fight between them 
and their foe, or so they thought when it 
was declared. And they knew that they 
could score a triumph over Servia if they 
had only her to fight against; and they 
firmly believed, nay, they held proof, as 
they thought, that they would have only 
her. Herr von Tchirsky had seen to that. 

It would be interesting to know what 
instructions Herr von Tchirsky received 
when he was sent to Vienna as the Em- 
peror William’s representative. Was he 
told to play the stirrer-up of strife, or 
did he assume the role untold, just be- 
cause it appealed to him? This is a ques- 
tion which many Austrians are now ask- 
ing, asking in vain, however; for the only 
two of their nation who could, perhaps, 
have answered it, the Archduke Franz 


Ferdinand and Count Aehrenthal, are 
dead. 
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At the very time when the Emperor | 


Franz Josef and his Austrian Ministers 
were striving their hardest to avert war, 


straining every nerve to keep the people | 
calm and prevent their clamoring for | 


war, Germany’s agents were going about 


from cafe to cafe in Vienna—in Buda- | 


Pesth, too, perhaps—deliberately stirring 
up strife. Wherever men congregated 
there was always someone or other at 
hand to excite them, to kindle their wrath 
against Servia, to tell them that Servia 
despised them and had killed their Arch- 
duke in sheer wantonness; to tell them, 
too, that a war against Servia would be a 
mere picnic, a pleasure jaunt; that with- 
in a week of war being declared Servia 
would be prostrate before them, and their 
flag would be flying over Belgrade. 
While his Excellency’s carefully dis- 
guised agents were doing this work 
among the people, he himself, with the 
help of the Austrian Emperor’s own gen- 


eral staff, was doing much the same work ‘' 


in higher quarters. An ultimatum would 
not mean war; but if it did, so much the 
better for Austria Hungary, unless, in- 
deed, she had lost her taste for Balkan 
pickings, her hankering after Salonika. 
This was the burden of all his talk, of the 
talk, too, of his distinguished fellow- 


workers. The whole company scoffed | 


aloud if anyone ventured to suggest that 


Servia might, perhaps, not be left to fight | 


alone, if it came to fighting. Who was 
there to join her? Russia, France, and 
England all had their hands tied. To 
show that they had them tied, the oddest 
stories were soon bandied about in salons 
as well as cafes, stories in which Russian 
anarchists, French anti-militarists, Irish 
volunteers, Ulstermen, and even Suffra- 
gettes figured largely. Besides, England 
would never fight against Austria, all her 
sympathy was on Austria’s side, it was 
announced with authority, in Vienna; 
while France would have no excuse for 


fighting, unless Russia fought; and Rus- 
sia could not fight. This was a point on 


which Herr von Tchirsky was emphatic. 
His colleague in St. Petersburg had proof, 
he claimed, that she could not; and even 
if she could, she would not; for Pan- 
Slavism was dead, and Tsar Nicholas 
knew no will but Kaiser Wilhelm’s, when 
once the shining armor was donned. 
He spoke as one who knew, and they 
who heard believed. What he said was 
passed from mouth to mouth with many 
additions. It was repeated in the press, 
on the platform, through the empire from 
end to end. Before long Austrians and 
Hungarians alike began clamoring for 
war, sure that they had everything to 
gain and nothing to lose by war, as it was 
only against Servia that they would have 
to fight. Had they—the great mass of 
them—had any idea that they would have 
to fight also against France, England and 
Russia, not a war-cry would have passed 
their lips. Never would the fatal ulti- 
matum have been sent in the form it was, 
had not M. Tisza—to say nothing of the 
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their delight knew no bounds. The 
Viennese, indeed, were quite delirious in 
their joy that punishment was being 
meted out so swiftly to the murderers of 
their Archduke. Even when it was first 
rumored that Russia was threatening to 
mobilize, they still went on with their 
heedless rejoicings, so sure were they, 
thanks to Herr von Tchirsky and his tools, 
that although the Tsar might talk he 
would never fight. Why, their little war 
would be over before the Moscovite ever 
woke up to the fact that it had begun, 
they were sure. It was not until those 
days of weary waiting came, those days 
when newspapers had no news to give, 
when letters were not delivered, and even 
telegrams were held back, that the thought 
ever entered the head of the great mass, 
even of the Viennese, that the campaign 
against Servia might, perhaps, prove 
something more than a pleasure jaunt. 
Nor was it until Russia was actually 
marching against them that they realized 
that the German Ambassador had misled 
them, had either blundered, or deliberate- 
ly lied, when he assured them that the 
Tsar would not, and could not, fight. 

Then, although they still continued for 
a time to be content that the war had 
come, sure that it was well for Austria 
that it had come, they at one fell swoop 
lost all the delight that they had there- 
tofore felt in the war. And they lost it, 
not because they were sorry to have to 
fight against Russia as well as Servia, al- 
though they were sorry, of course; not 
because they knew that fighting against 
Russia was a serious business for a coun- 
try packed, as Austria-Hungary is, with 
Slavs; but because they knew that the 
war would no longer be their war, that 
they could not fight it alone, but must 
fight it side by side with Germany; and 
that it was the Germans, not they, who 
would have the lion’s share of its spoils 
and its laurels. And deep down in their 
hearts the great mass of Austrians have 
not only a profound mistrust of the Ger- 
mans, or rather of the Prussians, as a 
people; but a bitter dislike of them per- 
sonally, near akin to them though they be. 

Then, not only do the Austrians dislike 
and mistrust the Germans, but, as they 
frankly confess, they are afraid of them; 
for, brave as they are, their misfortunes 
have rendered them nervous—they lost 
faith in themselves at Koniggratz. From 
1866 until 1908 they were haunted by the 
thought that the fates were against them 
and on the side of the Germans; that they 
were doomed to wane while the Germans 
waxed. And those in authority over them, 
during most of those years, did their best 
to render them nervous and add to their 
fears; for they deliberately taught them 
to doff their hats before the Germans, and 
speak to them with whispered humble- 
ness. Little wonder they lost all pleasure 
in their war when they realized that it 
was one they must wage side by side with 
Germany, as Russia had joined in the 
fight. 

Curiously enough, even when the Rus- 
sians were already in the field, thus giv- 
ing the lie to Herr von Tchirsky’s stories 
of them, the Austrians still clung to his 
stories of the French. It seemed hardly 
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to occur to most of them that the war 
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By George Frederick Stratton 


Daniel Cowan Jackling, who a dozen 
years ago paid income tar on $3,000 a 
has an annual income of a 
His big ideas and the 
resourcefulness tou make them practically 
successful, have been the chief agents in 
The remark- 
success is well told in 
article, 


year, now 


million dollars. 


bringing about the change. 
able story of his 


the accompanying 


BOUT a dozen years ago a mining 
engineer in Utah was drawing a 
salary of two hundred and fifty dollars a 
month. Aside from that he hadn’t a dol- 
lar. In 1914 he pays tax on an income of 
nearly half a million dollars. In addition 
to this he has other sources of income, 
exempt under the provisions of. the law, 
from which he derives almost as much 
more. The greater part of that amount 
is salary and fees for expert work, and 
the remainder dividends on his accumula- 
tions of a decade. 

Daniel Cowan Jackling is the man. As 
a giant of industry, of promotion, of de- 
velopment, and of finance he is connected 
with eighteen great companies which in- 
clude copper mining organizations, rail- 
roads, banks, and light and traction cor- 
porations. The total pay rolls of the vari- 
ous companies with which he is connected 
amount to nearly twenty-five millions of 
dollars a year. 

Twenty years ago this high-salaried 
man, although an expert in chemistry 
and metallurgy, was earning a salary of 
only one hundred dollars a month as as- 
sayer and assistant engineer at Cripple 
Creek and attracting little more attention 
than one of the muckers who, candle on 
cap, went down daily into the six or eight- 
hundred-foot levels and dug out ore. To- 
day the widely scattered mines of which 
he is the executive head are producing 
more than one-third of the copper mined 
in the United States. 

There has been no pay streak of luck 
in all this, no astounding discovery of 
high-grade ore in the mines he has devel- 
oped. It has been the astute knowledge 
of ledges and veins, the astounding in- 
genuity and inventiveness in new pro- 
cesses, and perhaps, more than all, the 
tactful, imperative ability to bring capi- 
tal and labor into partnership and de- 
velop the highest efficiency of both. 

In 1894 he went into the famous Crip- 
ple Creek district, assaying and “telling” 
and constructing great crushing and re- 
ducing mills, and still telling. Then he 
went to the Mercur Gold Mines, up in a 
canyon opening on to the Skull Valley in 
Utah. Those mines had been abandoned 
because the paying ore was exhausted. 
Jackling emphatically supported one or 
two other men in the contention that the 
salvation of the mines lay in cyanidation 


- @ hr © & 


oe 


a or 


—a process of extracting gold from cer- | 
tain ores by use of a solution of potassium | 
cyanide, thus dissolving the metal, which 
is afterward precipitated by zinc or elec- 
trolytically. Lastly it is fused and cast 
into ingots. Here he showed his first 
streak of financial ability by promoting | 
the consolidation of the Mercur Mine with | 
the famous Golden Gate Mine in the same 
range. In two years those deserted camps 
were paying wages to five thousand men 
and earning enormous dividends. They 
were the first mines in the United States 
to adopt and develop the cyanide process. 

Over in the Bingham Canyon, Mormon 
prospectors and old Western explorers 
had found some gold in 1857. They found 
silver and lead also, and a dozen com- 
panies worked these mines for those 
metals for forty years. Then the ore 
either gave out or became so poor that 
most of them closed down. The treasurers 
stowed away their books, the muckers 
were paid off, bulkheads were spiked over 
the shaft and tunnel openings, and for 


several years the great Oquirrh mining | 


camps were abandoned to coyotes and 
mountain lions. 
Then Jackling came over and showed 


them. He went to a few of the old stock- | 
holders who had cash but no confidence | 


and said: 


“There’s copper there in enormous | 
quantities! Abandon the silver-lead min- | 


ing and go for the copper!” 
“Copper!” they exclaimed incredu- 
lously. “How much of it?” 


“Hundreds of thousands of tons!” he | 


replied. 

“Bah! How much to the ton of ore? 
That’s what counts!” 

“Two per cent,” he asserted. 

They jeered contemptuously. “You’re 
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He tried to explain to them his newly- 
devised plan of operating, but they would 
have none of it. 


“You’re just an engineer, Jackling!” 


growled one of them, “and you can’t pro- 
mote—not with us. And you’ve had no 
experience in management! You’ve got 
theories—they may be right or wrong; 
but you can’t get us to put up any capital 
to experiment with them. Run away and 
play at something else!” 

He ran away, but to play the same 
game with somebody else. He went to 
New York, interviewed men interested in 
copper, and by his absolutely clear de- 
scriptions of his proposed new methods 
convinced them and filled them with en- 


thusiasm. He is an engineer—a scientific | 


engineer, but he does not persist in point- 
ing his remarks with decimals or em- 
phasizing his assertions in quadratics. 
He instinctively understood that concrete 
figures and a few distinct lines drawn on 
a scrap of paper while explaining his 
project were far more effective than 
tabulated fractional statistics and elabo- 
rate blue prints among men whose point 
of focus is “dividends.” 

So he got those New York capitalists 
focused. He came back to Utah with a 
small committee of men, some expert in 
turning over rocks, others expert in judg- 
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“Sovereign” made lar- 
ger, with walls sloping 
at a wide angle, than 
is usual in this stand- 
ard type of hot water 
boiler r 

BECAUSE: he larger flues in the “Sovereign”? provide a_ |} 
more open draft, and bring the heat into contact with a greater 
area of the metal walls, which contain the water carrying heat 
to the Radiators. The wide flues in the ‘‘Sovereign’’ will draw 
a maximum amount of heat from a hard eoal fire, or, when 
the dampers are opened, soft coal or wood, or any burnable 


waste material may be used to advantage in the mild seasons 
of the year when a heavy hard coal fire is not necessary. 
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ing property, no matter how valuable or 
how worthless. The old mines were 
bought up at bargain prices; the Utah 
Copper Company was formed, and the 
commencement of Jackling’s operations 
was the beginning of open mining In 
America. To-day that open mine 1S 
greater than any in the world, and no 
other exploitation of metal in either 
North or South America has been able to 
show a profit on ore of as low grade as 
one and four-tenths per cent, which they 
get at Bingham. 

“And we have only scratched the sur- 
face,” asserts Jackling. “Our exhaustive 
tests show ore enough to pay, at present 
rates of production, a net profit to share- 
holders of $390,000,000. That’s some 
showing!” 

In rapid succession he was called upon 
to take charge of other great mines in the 
West—the Ray in Arizona, the Nevada 
Consolidated, the Chino in New Mexico, 
the Butte and Superior in Montana. 
These mines, with that at Bingham, pro- 
duced this year fifteen million tons of 
copper ore, and the pay rolls aggregate 
more than seventeen million dollars. If 
the contemplated plans for development 
are carried out that production will be 
doubled within two years. 

“When big Eastern capitalists began 
to look into the possibilities of Alaska, a 
few years ago, they came for Jackling 
and took him over there to examine the 
country. They paid him a quarter of a 
million dollars for his exhaustive report, 


“and then made him consulting engineer. 


That was not only for what he knew 
about ledges and veins and ore values: it 
was as much because he is as good a prac- 
vical underground man as any miner; 
as good a mechanical engineer as a min- 
ing engineer. He has invented a score of 
labor-saving and metal-saving appli- 
ances; and when it comes to organizing 
big forces and getting the very best out 
of them, he has no superior. 

“Look at the way he goes at it! After 
his second trip to Alaska he went over 
to New York and was appointed the 
engineer of the company. That very day 
he went to a firm of ship designers and 
ordered plans for a _ sea-going steam 
yacht to carry him to and from his job 
Those plans were sent to Seattle and the 
ship was built there. She’s the speediest 
and staunchest boat that runs out of any 
Pacific port, and she cost him three hun- 
dred thousand dollars. That’s so that he 
can jump on board at either port at just 
the moment he wants to and have the 
starting bells jingling before he’s reached 
his cabin. 

“That’s Jackling, all over!” 

Outside of his regular routine of man- 
aging five great mines and two railroads, 
of acting as consulting engineer of the 
stupendous operations of the Alaska Gold 
Mining Company, as vice-president of 
another railroad and two banks, as direc- 
tor of seven other great business opera- 
tions, he is not infrequently called upon 
for expert investigations of great natura’ 
resources. He recently received a fee, in 
stock, of two hundred and fifty thousand 
dollars for an exhaustive examination of 
the petroleum fields of California. He 
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was active in the promotion and engineer- 
ing development of the greatest hydro- 
electric power company in the country— 
the Utah Power and Light Company-- 
which has purchased a large proporti 
of the numerous plants in Utah and 
Southern Idaho and by embracing syste 
of transmission unified them into one 
gigantic public-service operation. This 
company will furnish power for the west- 
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ern section—four hundred and sixty 
miles—of the Denver & Rio Grande Rail- 
road, the whole of which road will soon 


be electrified; and it will supply power | 


to almost all the city and interurban 
street railways in Southern Idaho and 
Utah; and to the great mines and smel- 


ters so numerously distributed through | 
those sections—T echnical World Maga- 


zine. 


Modernizing the Holy Land 


How Palestine is being Subjected to the Improvements of 
Western Civilization 


By HAROLD J. SHEPSTONE 


Since the accompanying article was writ- 
ten, Turkey has voluntarily ranged her- 
self on the side of the German allies in 
the great war. The future of the Holy 
Land will undoubtedly be changed by the 
course of the war, and it is not only 
possible but highly probable that the end 
of hostilities will see Palestine in other 
hands than Turka. 


OLLOWING her war with the Balkan 
States Turkey early came to an un- 
derstanding with Germany and other in- 
terested Powers regarding the develop- 
ment and future of Asia Minor, and with 
France over important. matters concern- 
ing the welfare of Syria and Palestine, 
more particularly with regard to railway 
concessions. 


Following hard on this came the news 
that a modern electric tramway system 
was to be at once laid down in Jerusalem, 
the present inadequate water supply im- 
proved, and other important innovations 
introduced, while all over the country 
various enterprises were to be put in hand 
which would have the effect of greatly 
changing the present condition of affairs 
so far as this ancient and historic land is 
concerned. At first one may be inclined 
to deplore this modernity among the 
sacred places and holy sites of Palestine. 
In our imagination we love to picture the 
Holy Land as unchanged since Christ saw 
it. We like to think of its old Bible cities, 
surrounded by strong walls and massive 
towers, with their narrow entrance gates, 
so vividly described in the ancient Book; 
and the peasants toiling in the field, sow- 
ing and reaping their crops by hand, and 
letting the oxen tread out the corn on the 
primitive threshing floors; and the wo- 
men grinding at the mill, and the lonely 
shepherd in the field watching the flock. 


Yet, on mature consideration, we rea- 
lize that there is no sufficient reason at all 
why Palestine should not develop like the 
rest of the world. If the sound of the 
motor horn is not profane to our Western 
cities, is it necessarily so in Jerusalem? 
If the shrill telephone call forms a part 
of the music to which our modern cities 
dance, can we wonder that the ancient 
cities also should put in a claim to this 
addition to their orchestra? Be that as 
it may—motor, telephone, and all have 


come to Jerusalem, and come to stay. And | 


it is the introduction of these Western 
methods and reforms that raises the ques- 


tion. How will they affect the future of | 


Palestine? 


Indeed, Palestine’s future lies first in 
its wonderful and even unique agricult- | 
ural possibilities. And here it is gratify- | 


ing to note that improvements are being 
gradually but nevertheless surely brought 


into vogue. Then, too, much is being done | 
in affording better transportation facili- | 


ties by roads and railways. 


Much still | 


remains to be done in bringing about a | 
better understanding between the Moslem 
and Christian populations, and there are | 


indications that much of the strife which 


has existed for centuries between these | 
two factions is gradually disappearing, | 
through the unselfish efforts of the vari- | 
ous Christian missions and schools. These | 
bodies have worked unitedly with a single | 
mind for the welfare of the general com- | 
munity, and have done an immense | 


amount of good. 


As already stated, Jerusalem is now to | 


have its own tramway system and a more 
efficient water-supply. The fact is, few 
realize the rapidity with which the Holy 
City is extending through the return of 


the Jews in such large numbers to the city | 


of their forefathers. A generation or so | 
ago there were no buildings outside the | 
city walls, which have a circuit of about | 
three miles, enclosing about 209 acres, | 
thirty-five of which are devoted to the 
Temple area. 

Now, to the north and west of these 
walls there have sprung up, within the 
last decade, large Jewish colonies, thriv- | 
ing residential sections, hotels, and board- | 
ing-houses, as well as convents, hospices, 
institutions, and schools, with the result 
that to-day there is a greater Jerusalem | 
outside the walls than within. Curiously 
enough, this line of improvement has fol- | 
lowed closely the description of the re- 
building of Jerusalem as_ given in 
Jeremiah. 

Perhaps the Holy City’s most daring 
innovation was the building of the road- 
way into the ancient capital of the Jaffa 
Gate. A portion of the vld city wall here 
was pulled down, the old moat filled in, 
and a spacious roadway constructed to | 
meet the demands of the ever-increasing | 
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Scattered up and down this 
great country of ours there 
are a number of young men 
who have the ambition to 
make good in every sense of 
the word, to whom a Uni- 
versity training would act as 
a spur to greater success. If 
you are one of these ambi- 
tious, go-ahead young men 
we offer you the opportunity 
to realize your ambition. 
Qur proposition has already 
helped many, let it help you. 
The work is pleasant and 
healthful, besides the train- 
ing we give you in salesman- 
ship will always be of great 
service to you in whatever 
work you finally engage in. 
In every city and town in the 
Dominion there are many 
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traffic in and out of the city. This en- 
trance is often referred to as “the breach 
in the wall.” <A drinking fountain was 
subsequently erected here, while above the 
ramparts there is now a magnificent clock 
the timepiece of which shows both Euro- 
pean and Arabic times. It was built of 
stone obtained from Solomon’s quarries, 
of which the Temple was constructed. 

This is to-day the principal entrance in- 
to the ancient city of David, and the el- 
ectric trams will start from here, running 
outside the city walls through the new 
parts of Jerusalem. It would be virtual- 
ly impossible to bring the trams into the 
oid city, for its streets are narrow and 
crooked. 


TRAMS FROM THE CITY WALLS. 


The concession to build and run these 
trams has been secured by a French syn- 
dicate, which has also to illuminate the 
city’s streets with electric light, and bring 
in an adequate supply of pure fresh water. 
Only those versed in the present condi- 
tion of affairs in the Holy City will rea- 
lize what blessings the trams and water 
will mean. 

According to the contract four tram- 
way routes are to be laid down. The first, 
which will have a length of about two 
miles, will give easy access to what may 
be termed the business quarter of the 
Holy City, running westward along the 
Jaffa Road to its junction with the Ain 
Karim Road. The second line, of similar 
length, will link up the large Jewish col- 
onies to the north with the city’s princi- 
pal entrance, while the third will encircle 
the old city, embracing many of its most 
historic sites, such as Gordon’s Calvary, 
believed by many scholars to be the scene 
of the Crucifixion, the Tomh of the Kings, 
the Mount of Olives, and the Valley of 
Jehosaphat. Many places famous in Holy 
Writ will be linked up by these trams. 
The fourth and remaining line will con- 
nect the Holy City with Bethlehem, some 
six miles distant, traversing what is per- 
haps the most sacred thoroughfare in the 
world. Along much of the road which 
Christ and His disciples passed as they 
came to and went from the Holy City the 
electric trams will shortly whistle and 
hum. 

Then the municipality has given atten- 
tion to the pavement of the streets of the 
Holy City, and also to the sewerage sys- 
tem to meet the needs of the ever-increas- 
ing population. Some months since a 
water cart was brought out from England 
to water the roads, which had hitherto 
been sprinkled from skins, while it was 
but a year or two ago that Jerusalem was 
equipped with a telephone service. Its 
police, too, will shortly be supplied with 
bicycles. 

The other cities of this sacred land are 
also gradually adopting Western ideas 
and Western methods. At Jaffa the 
French will shortly commence the erec- 
tion of a harbor, which is badly needed, 
ships at present having to lie a mile or 
more out at sea. The oldest, and yet in 
many respects the newest, town in Pales- 
tine is Beersheba. As in Bible times, 
when “from Dan to Beersheba” was pro- 
verbial, so now it marks the southernmost 


limit of Turkish rule, for all attempts to 
establish government centres farther 
south have failed. The vonsequence 1s, 
the old village of Beersheba has been con- 
verted into a busy outpost with barracks, 
Government buildings, and a mosque. 
Recently one of the old wells, known to 
have been in existence in the days of the 
Patriarchs, has been made to supply the 
town with water. It is raised by a mod- 
ern motor, and pumped through pipes to 
the mosque, fountains, and principal resi- 
dences. The same remarks apply to 
Jericho, where a motor and piping sup- 
plies the hotels with water obtained from 
Elisha’s fountain, which lies to the west 
of the town near the ruins of ancient 
Jericho. 


MOTOR BOAT ON THE DEAD SEA. 


Furthermore, there was recently placed 
upon the Dead Sea a motor boat, so far 
the only self-propelled craft on Palestine 
waters. It is now proposed to place simi- 
lar vessels upon the Jordan and the Sea 
of Galilee. They would not only be an 
immense boon to tourists for getting to 
and from places of interest, but invalu- 
able for ordinary passenger and goods 
traffic. Here it may be added that a com- 
pany has already been formed in Jerusa- 
lem to erect a fish-curing station on the 
shores of the Sea of Galilee with the in- 
tention of canning its fish and sending it 
far and wide. Fish from the Sea of Gali- 
lee therefore may soon figure on our 
breakfast menu. 

Equally important are the improve- 
ments which may be noticed in the agri- 
cultural development of this sacred land. 
Around Jaffa the orange groves are now 
scientifically irrigated by modern motor 
pumps, with the result that the growers 
are not worried over periods of drought. 
Then on the great Plain of Sharon, lying 
between Jaffa and Jerusalem, one may 
find modern harvesting and threshing 
machines. In the matter of irrigation 
much still remains to be done, particular- 
ly in the Beersheba district and in the 
wonderful Jordan Valley. The latter lo- 
cality is at present practically unculti- 
vated, but experts have shown the Gov- 
ernment how, by running canals from the 
Jordan, down which rush six million tons 
of sweet water daily, 200,000 acres of deep 
rich alluvial soil, with a semi-tropical 
climate, could be turned into a veritable 
paradise. Here, owing to the great heat, 
everything grows with surprising rapidity 
and to an enormous size. Lucerne or al- 
falfa, under irrigation, produces ten 
crops a year. Bananas, oranges, sugar- 
cane, cotton, and all the fruits of a semi- 
tropical climate can be raised. Fine 
wheat and barley are also produced. The 
growing season is prolonged throughout 
the whole year. The climate, though very 
hot during the summer months, is most 
delightful in winter. 

Then in the south, in the Beersheba 
district, where to-day, as in Bible times, 
wheat and barley yield a hundred-fold to 
the sower, there is an artesian underflow 
which could be easily utilized for irriga- 
tion. And those who imagine that the ap- 
parently barren, rocky hills are worthless, 
are mistaken. They can be transformed, 


and are being transformed, into produc- 
tive fruit orchards. Palestine is distinct- 
ly a limestone country, and the very stones 
which the passer-by thinks are the curse 
of the land are its salvation. In civilized 
countries it is the practice to fertilize all 
cultivated land, and were this precaution 
neglected for a considerable length of time 
it would cease to yield profitable crops. 
Palestine, on the other hand, has been 
farmed for thousands of years absolutely 
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without fertilization. What saves it is 
the continual disintegration of the lime- 
stone, giving the soil that property which 
enables it to make use of the nitrogen in 
the air. The nitro-gathering bacteria 
are present in every locality. Moreover, 
the porous rocks underground seem to 
hold the moisture throughout the summer, 
so that it may be gradually utilized by 
tree roots and summer plants during the 
long dry season.—The Quiver. 


The Women of Russia 


How they Minimise the Ravaging 


Effects. of War 


By PRINCESS SASHA KROPOTKIN 


URING war more than at any 
other time the general efficiency 
of the women plays an_ important 


part in the success of their coun- 
try. This is especially so where 
there is conscription, for it is in- 


evitable that life should become dislocated 
when all or most of the men are with- 
drawn from it. In Russia women fill 
so many posts which in other countries 
are the privilege of men, that they are 
still there to carry on the work when the 
men are gone—and in any case they are 
willing to take up a variety of occupa- 
tions from which they are barred at 
ordinary times. It is true that they are 
welcomed and given all kinds of jobs. 
Women act as clerks in banks and they 
occupy every kind of position in the muni- 
cipal organizations even in times of 
peace. In certain villages they are occa- 
sionally elected as “dessiatki”’—that is a 
kind of policeman amongst whose duties 
is that of collecting the young men whose 
time has come to serve in the army. 
During the Napoleonic wars there was 
even a woman “starosta” (elder of a vil- 
lage). Nastasia—that was her name—led 
her villagers, armed with scythes and 
pitchforks, aginst the French invaders 
and took a great number of prisoners. 

The Cossack women for many years 
fought side by side with their men, go- 
ing into battle armed with anything they 
would lay hands on. This tradition, for 
it became a tradition that the women 
should take an active part in any battle, 
seems to have originated in 1774 when 
the Cossack town of Naaur was being be- 
seiged by the Tartars. The Cossack wo- 
men helped by pouring not only boiling 
water and tar on the besiegers, but also 
the soup which they were cooking. Fin- 
ally they became so bellicose that they 
sallied forth from the town dressed in 
their best red sarafans, armed and angry, 
and attacked the Tartars with great suc- 
cess. 


And the Russian peasant women of 
to-day seem capable of living up to these 
traditions. Only a few days age when a 
German aeroplane fell in a village near 
the frontier, the women who were bring- 
ing in the harvest rushed to the spot and 
smashed the machine, belabouring the two 
aviators with their fists and hay forks. 


They overcame them, although the Ger- 
mans endeavored to defend themselves 


with revolvers, and held them until some | 


soldiers arrived and rescued the prisoners. 

The women are ready, however, to show 
their energy in more peaceful ways as 
well, and we hear that they are conduct- 
ing almost the entire tram and postal 
service in both the capitals. 


In the villages their work is more 
varied and strenuous. At all times the 
peasant women work side by side with 
their men in almost all the field work— 
especially at harvest time. But when the 
men are gone the entire work of the vil- 
lage has to be carried on by the women, 
with the help of only the very old or the 
very young male population. Once the 
harvest is brought in-——and for that they 
work from before dawn till after sunset 
—the peasant women have to turn their 
hands to threshing the corn, to felling 
trees, shoeing the horses and, later, 
ploughing; and all this besides their own 
work, which includes spinning and weav- 
ing. 

There are several villages in Central 
Russia where shoeing horses is an every 
day task for the women, for the whole 
village is engaged permanently in black- 
smithing and the women do exactly the 
same work as the men. 


It is a tragedy for every agricultural 


country to lose its men, but, where the | 


women are capable of carrying on the 
work, the tragedy is lessened. And in 
such countries when there is war the 
success of the war is to a great extent 
ensured by the minimized possibilities of 
famine. 

Though Russian women have, as yet, 
no vote, still in almost all classes they 
enjoy absolutely the same rights and priv- 
ileges as the men. And in the struggle 
for greater political rights the sexes work 
together demanding them for both. 

It is greatly to be regretted that at 
such a time as the present English women 
are not more freely admitted to work 
which under ordinary circumstances is 
discharged by men. They would most 
undoubtedly acquit themselves creditably, 
and prove their powers of adaptability 
not less than their Russian sisters —The 
Ladies’ Realm. 
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The Spark 


Continued from Page 45. 


not yet. Her boy—his boy—must go over 
the wall and away, first. 

The man fought like a demon. Tall 
and powerful, he tried to claw Jim, in his 
frenzy. But the great, gorilla-like arms 
were wrapped about his shoulders and 
neck. Sideways Jim bent him, held him 
with brute, savage strength. Little by 
little the man gave. Suddenly Jim twisted 
one of his powerful legs about the other’s 
and threw him to the floor. Like a pan- 
ther he was upon him, pinning him 
down. His thick, hairy hands closed on 
the man’s throat. The lust to kill was on 
him. The man gave a hoarse, dry cough 
like a wounded animal. The moon strug- 
gled through the window, fell on his face, 
on the tongue protruding from foam- 
Made in the Heart of Canada a | flecked lips. 

SS 


»S “God! I was goin’ to kill him,” Jim 
QF AAS breathed, as he released his grip. A dozen 
WHICH BEATS THE WORLD =z SS 








feet came running along the passage and 

You don't have to go out of this country to get the best tire in the world. We burst into the cell. Jim rose, walked 
admit best is a much-used word, but “Traction” is a much-used tire. That's heavily over to the window and looked 
out. The end of a rope dangled over the 
wall by the quarry. Turning, he stopped, 
sentiment or trying to avoid discussion of the product merits which ordinarily influence a picked up the something which the boy 


sale. Far from it. "Made-in-Canada" simply means that an article which is good enough had dropped inh oe flight and thrust it into 
the opening of his shirt. Then he turned 
to meet them. 


how they know each other so well. 


® Made-in-Canada" does not mean that the article is trying to travel on a wave of 


for the majority of Canadians, would also be good enough for the minority if the latter bought 


on a fair test—everything being equal, showed partiality for the article manufactured where the 


buyer himself was getting the means for his own existence 
Personally we have always felt that while our goods might have competition in price, VI. 
they never had competition in service. In other words, no matter what the test, we believe 
DUNLOP TRACTION TREAD is unrivalled for efficiency the world over, that no other BLAZING 
automobile tire, import it from where you will, can show a record of results that will men in the quarry. The guard was 
equal the " Most Envied Tire in All America." at the other end of the long line, out of 

Believing that there are so many reasons why Canadian motorists should select earshot. 
DUNLOP TRACTION TREAD, naturally we have never emphasized the "Made- Said the cadaverous man to the convict 
in-Canada" slogan as a main argument why you should buy " The-Master i next him: “Did you hear the rumpus last 


sun beat down on the 


Tire," but we doemphasize it as an argument why you should not buy n ight tid 
the foreign made tire- no matter whether you select our tires or not. The fat man wiped the sweat from his 
If every Canadian exercised his right to buy foreign brow with his sleeve. 
articles, there would soon be no Canadians See “No, what was it?” 
to buy anything at all, Sees oi? The cadaverous man nodded towards 
Z Jim. 

“He tried to get off again. Yes, he 
did,” as the man blew out his cheeks 
incredulously. 

“Why—Jim’s a fool to try that; he 
might know—” 


The cadaverous man nodded. “Didn’t 
I say Jim was soft? But that’s not all.” 
“Wot?” 
The cadaverous man tried to impart 
his intelligence with an unconcerned air. 
“He helped the young un get away.” 
————————— | “Wot?” The fat man stared with round, 
| astonished eyes. “Wot?” he repeated, 
di | “Jim?” 
y our U ana 1an Investments “Just wot I told yer all along. Jim’s 
7" © = ” 
More exclusive information concert ing Canadian sec i oe 
: : 9 1 anadh curities, bond issues, real ests . . “ 7 . 
pose gagged ne business conditions generally is published tn The Pepancial Peet of Cannte But why—why?” protested the fat 
uny other publication man. His mouth opened and closed help- 

















An Investors’ Information Bureau is conducted, 


free of charge, for the benefit of subscrib . scely lik a) : sont 
By this means enquirers may have confidential and authoritative advice in regurd to any Canatlen lessly like a gaffed fish. “Jim ain’t got no 
soventment which they have made or contemplate making ‘ feelin’s.” 
Saturday's $3.00 per annum. s y he 
! . > Single Copy 10 . > ~ iec " ; . 
Write for free sample copy. ™ “ — The subject of their conversation 





worked in silence. The lad had gotten 
THE FINANCIAL POST OF CANADA | safely away. In fancy he saw the 


: mother’s eyes rj es : 
“The Canadian Newspaper for Investors.” eyes filled with a great peace. 

















TORONTO ' In the hollow against Jim’s hairy throat 

JFFICES: Montreal, Toronto, Wi a, V Y : i rested lock yas 

( ‘ oronto, Winnipeg, Regina, Vancouver, Chicago, New York and London, Eng. ested a locket. It was heart-shaped. 
Curiously, it contained the face of a man. 











Private Cars 


Continued from Page 25. 


not pass at high-speed, must refrain from 
whistling and bell-ringing and must in 
general pay the homage of silence to the 
special. 

As a rule the Governor-General travels 
in great privacy. The doors of his cars 
are guarded by uniformed officers, who 
prevent the entrance of any persons, save 
those of his own household. Even rail- 


road officials and members of the train | 
crew are not permitted to pass except for | 


the best of reasons. 


At the same time | 


when, as sometimes happens, the Duke | 


does emerge from his seclusion and con- 
verses with the train men, he shows him- 
self genial and unaffected. He impresses 


them most perhaps by his practical know- | 


ledge of railroading. 
A little anecdote will 


ern journey, his train stopped at a small 


illustrate the | 
practical turn of his mind. On the west- | 


station on the north shore of Lake Su- | 


perior. The district superintendent, who 
was accompanying it, stepped to the plat- 
form and began to walk up and down be- 
side the cars. Presently the Duke ap- 
peared on the platform at the end of the 
train. Noticing the railway official he 
beckoned to him to approach. 

“What is the weight of your rail here?” 
he asked. 


“Eighty-five pounds to the yard, your | 


Royal Highness,” was the answer. 
“How long is it?” was the next question. 
“Thirty-three feet, sir.” 

“And how many ties have you under 
each rail?” 

“Eighteen, sir.” 

“Ah, indeed,” said the Duke. “Now do 
you know in Russia they have only six- 
teen.” 

This little indication that the Governor- 
General was posted on railroad construc- 
tion greatly increased the superinten- 
dent’s respect for the royal traveler, a 
respect that was still further augmented 
when he discovered that the Duke knew 
a great deal about locomotives and was 


interested in learning about the special | 


features of the engines that hauled his 
train. 
HE SAW THE DUKE. 

Apropros of his friendliness, there is, 
of course, the old story of the railroad 
man at a small station east of Toronto, 
who wandered along beside the royal 
train, which had probably been side- 
tracked there for breakfast, in order to 
catch a glimpse of the Governor-General, 
then a newcomer to the Dominion. He 
saw a figure standing at the end of the 
train and presuming it to be one of the 
Duke’s underlings, blurted out: 

“T say, is there any chance of a fellow 
getting a sight of the Duke?” 

“Of course there is,” was the hearty 
reply. “Take a good look. I’m the Duke 
myself.” 

Other stories have been told illustrating 
further the democratic character of the 
Governor-General and those who have 
traveled with him can relate various in- 
stances when he has slipped from the 
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A 25-Cent Size 


Quaker Oats is put up in both the large 25-cent package and the 10-cent 
size. The larger size saves buving so often—saves running out. Try it 
see how long it lasts. 


























The Driving Force 


For Human Machinery is 
Delicious Quaker Oats 


Every atom of energy—every spark of vitality 

It’s the same with children as with locomotives. 
depends on supplies of stored-up energy. 

That’s why children need a vim-food 


comes from something fed. 
Their power to do things 

need it in abundance. So do 
workers of all ages. And that means Quaker Oats. 

One fair-sized dish of Quaker Oats supplies a thousand calories of energy. 
Nothing else grown can compare with it. 

We have made this vim-food a dainty. We have made it so luscious that 
millions of mothers insist on this matchless brand. 


uaker Oats 


The Delectable Energy Food 


This is why Quaker Oats so excels in The result is a delicacy which has won 


flavor and aroma. the world. For many years, the mothers 
We pick out for it just the big, plump of a hundred nations have sent to us to 
oats. All the puny, starved grains are dis get it. You, in America, find it right next 


carded. So careful are we that we get but 
ten pounds of Quaker Oats from a bushel. 

We apply to these grains both dry heat 
and steam heat, to fix and enhance the 
flavor. Then we roll them into large, 
white, luscious flakes. 


door—at any grocery store. And the price 
is only one-half cent per dish. 

You get this extra quality—this match 
less flavor—when you order Quaker Oats. 
And we promise that you always will. 

Please remember this. 


10c. and 25c. per Package 
Except in Far West 
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LOVELINESS 


is revealed in a beautiful clear skin. 
and give the appearance of old age. 
of a clear, attractive complexion. 


to the 
feeds the 


restores the skin 
and wrinkles and 


Send us 5 cents, 
send you, prepaid, a sample box 
together with our handsome Beauty 
ance Sake,” 
hair, moles, warts, ete., by electrolysis. 
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Hence the importance 


PRINCESS SKIN FOOD 


freshness of youth. 

impoverished tissues. 
WRITE FOR SAMPLE BOX 

to help pay postage, packing, etc., and we will \ 

PRINCESS SKIN \ 

Book, entitled 

which describes our method of removing supertluous 


HISCOTT INSTITUTE, 65 College Street,!Toronto 
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Every piano we sell 
to pay a hundred 
and sell it to you for fully $100 less. 
see the various styles illustrated. 


more, 
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house 
All these quality features are 
pianos, and are standard 


six months to go through 


By installing the most modern 


works from start to finish, and is carefully in- 
spected all the way. 
machinery and the newest time and 
devices we are able to economize at 
the building process. That is why 
you in 


the Sherlock-Manning 20th Century Piano 
‘ . D4 . b 99 
“Canada’s Biggest Piano Value 
is guaranteed for ten years. 
made in the country than the Sherlock-Manning, although in many cases you are asked 
We give you the value-equal of any strictly high-grade make 
Write Dept. 9 for our handsome art catalogue F and 


Sherlock-Manning Instruments 
Sold Ten Years Ago Are As Good As Ever! 


Everything is there to make them last and retain 
The action is the famous 
Otto Higel Double Repeating Action. 


The strings 
hammers are 
known for 


labor-saving 
every step in 
offer 


we can 
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There is not a better 


THE SHERLOCK-MANNING PIANO CO. . 
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It’s quite an accomplishment 
to serve a good breakfast 


The good housewife who finds it difficult to serve an 
breakfast to the hard-to-please men folk 
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STAR 
BRAND 


it is gratifying. 
Bacon above the ordinary breakfast 
It is a careful selection from the best 
Sugar-cured under Government inspection 
and made into a delicious breakfast bacon by 
experts who have made a special study of the 
iring business. 
Serve Fearman’s Bacon for breakfast 
enjoy a most appetizing meal. 


The F. W. Fearman Co. 


LIMITED 


Bacon 


more Fear 
man’s 


bacon. 


than satisfying 


is 


stock. 


and 


HAMILTON ONTARIO 






bonds of formality and has acted in a 
very natural and unaffected way. On one 
occasion when he was traveling through 
Quebec, the train was stopped for break- 
fast beside a field in which an old habitant 
was ploughing. The Duke, who is much 
interested in the French-Canadians, was 
bent on chatting with the old man and in 
what might be considered as a most un- 
dignified way scrambled over the fence, 
walked across the freshly-plowed ground 
and entered into conversation with the 
man in the French language. This, it is 
said, is the sort of escapade that he de- 
lights in. 


GOVERN MENT PRIVATE CARS. 


While devoted exclusively to the use of 
the Governor-General the three cars 
forming the royal equipment come nomi- 
nally under the jurisdiction of the De- 
partment of Railways and Canals, which 
owns and controls all the Government 
cars. The circumstance that the Dominion 
of Canada is in the railway business it- 
self supplies an excellent reason for the 
possession of a certain number of cars and 
those employed in the management of the 
Intercolonial Railway and those used for 
other purposes by ministers of the Crown 
naturally merge together in any account- 
ing calculations. The subject of Govern- 
ment cars has long been a tender one and 
must be approached cautiously, since at 
election times a favorite campaign argu- 
ment has to do with the alleged extrava- 
gance of cabinet ministers in their opera- 
tion. 

Asa matter of fact only four members 
of the ministry are officially in the en 
joyment of the exclusive use of private 
cars. These are the Premier and the Mini- 
sters of Railways and Canals, Public 
Works, and Militia and Defence, respec- 
tively. Few would be inclined to find fault 
with the Prime Minister’s occupation of 
a private car whenever he found it neces- 
sary to travel. As first citizen of the Do- 
minion and entrusted with important af- 
fairs of state, it is obviously to the coun- 
try’s advantage that he should be able to 
move about with the least degree of in- 
convenience and discomfort. Accordingly, 
Sir Robert Borden, and before him Sir 
Wilfrid Laurier, always had a car at their 
instant disposal. Oddly enough, while 
other magnates and titled personalities 
vide in cars ornamented with fancy names, 
the Premier takes his ease in a coach with 
ihe entirely unpretentious designation of 
“No. 139.” 

It would be strange too, if the head of 
Canada’s system of Government railways 
should not be favored with the use of a 
private car, when the chief executives of 
every other railway system in the coun- 
try are similarly served. Among the de- 
partment cars is therefore to be found 
one assigned to the personal use of the 
Minister of Railways, the Hon. Frank 
Cochrane. It is known as the “Nipissing,” 
so-called in honor of the minister’s con- 
stituency. Previously it was simply car 
“No. 109,” but on taking office the new 
minister had it remodeled and renamed. 

Prior to the accession of the present 
Government none of the other ministers 
were blessed with cars of their own, using 


Railway Department cars whenever they | 
could secure them, but the Hon. Robert | 
Rogers had not been long in office before | 
he concluded that it would be to the ad- 
vantage of his department if he could | 
control a car himself. He had to travel | 
extensively and it was often most incon- 
venient to use the regular sleeping cars, 
which arrived at his destination at all 
hours of the day and night. So he put in 
a requisition for a car and a useful 
second-hand coach was purchased for his 
use from the Bangor and Aristook Rail- 
The car was handed over to the De- 


way. 
under whose 


partment of Railways, 
charge it is kept. 

Then Canada’s War Lord, the Hon. 
Sam Hughes, who was continually on the 
move, decided that he, too, would like to 
have a car which would be constantly at 
his disposal. The Canadian Northern 
Railway happened to have a spare car 
called the “Roleen” which was _ pur- 
chased a year or so ago. It is now the 
official coach of the Minister of Militia 
and Defence, and it is said to have abund- 
ance of employment. Incidentally this 
particular minister of the Crown is re- 
ported to be strong on special train travel, 
a habit which is quite excusable in these 
present troublous times. 

Apart from these cars, the Department 
of Railways has several other cars under 
its control. There is the “Ottawa,” which 
is used mainly by Collingwood Schrieber, 
C.M.G., general consulting engineer to 
the Government and chief engineer of the 
western division of the National Trans- 
continental Railway, who has to make 
lengthy periodical trips of inspection. 
There is the “Dufferin,” successor to old 
“No. 28,” in which the general manager 
of the Intercolonial Railway made his 
official trips for many years. The “Duf- 
ferin” was converted into a very nice 
private car out of an Intercolonial chair 
car, a piece of economy that deserves ap- 
preciation. There is the “Empire,” 
formerly the “National,” which was used 
by Major Leonard during his incumbency 
of the office of Commissioner of the Na- 
tional Transcontinental Railway Commis- 
sion and there is the “Transcona,” the pri- 
vate car of Gordon Grant, chief engineer 
of the same commission. Besides these the 
department has a number of smaller cars 
in the service of superintendents and 
other officials of the Government raii- 
ways. 

The only other branch of the admini- 
stration to have a private car is the Do- 
minion Board of Railway Commissioners. 
That these commissioners are fully en- 
titled to the use of a car is evident, since 
their work demands so much travel and 
involves the frequent inspection of new | 
track through sparsely settled parts of 
the country. Their car is called the | 
“Acadia,” and was purchased soon after 
the board was formed, from the Pullman 
Company. It is a very handsome, big car, 
with plenty of accommodation for a large 
party. 

There is just one other car in Canada, 
which comes under the category of Gov- 
ernment cars. This is the “Sir James,” 
which is the property of the Temiskaming 
and Northern Ontario Railway Commis- 
sion and through it of the Ontario Govern- 
ment. It was named out of compliment 
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Are You Satisfied With 


Your Complexion 


or are you afraid of losing the complexion 
you have? Try ‘‘LA-ROLA,’’ a greaseless 
preparation with a delicate fragrance. LA 
ROLA is a high-grade cream used by men 
und women. It keeps the skin soft and gives 
beauty to the complexion. After shaving it 
soothes the irritated skin. Its unequalled 
qualities have won it a world-wide patronage. 


Get a bottle 
—you'll be 


Ask for 


from your druggist to-day 


delighted with the results. 
BEETHAM'S 


arola 


Manufactured by 


H. BEETHAM & SON 


"Ty Cheltenham, England 
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Would You 


like to cut your coal-bills 








in half? 











Here’s a way that enables 
You to do so! 


Diseard your old unsatisfactory range 
and replace it with a “Supreme” Range. 
The Supreme is so economical in fuel 
consumption and radiates such com- 
forting warmth that we are able to give 
you an absolute guarantee to save from 
25 50% of your coal bill. 


=~, tO 











furthermore the “Supreme” range is 
excellent for good cooking and baking. 
It is especially constructed to give the 
imaximum amount of heat evenly dis 
tributed with the minimum fuel con- 
~umption. 











Why not have this range and 
save with its convenience and 
your fuel bills for other neces 
sities? 


On request we’ll send you our Catalog ‘‘S,’’ 
which explains the fuel-saving features. We’li 
also send you the name of a ‘‘Supreme’’ 
dealer nearest you, so you can investigate 


Supreme Heating Co. 
Limited 
Welland, Ontario 
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Musical Instrument 
Catalogs Free 


Band 
other 

Guitars, 
The larg- 


We sell Besson 
Instruments and 
makes, Violins, 
Mandolins, ete 
eat Bagpipe house’ in 
North America. Catalogs 
free. Which do you want? 










































Arts, 
Scholarships 


For all information apply to the Warden 


Royal 
Victoria 
College 


McGILL UNIVERSITY, MONTREAL 


For Resident and Day Students. 
Students prepared for degrees in 
Pure Science and Music. 


are awarded annually. 
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ST. JEROME’S COLLEGE 
BERLIN, ONTARIO 





Excellent Business College, High School, College 
Departments. New Bui idings with latest ae, 
met First-class Board Comfortable Sleepin 
Rat moderate. Special "attention given to s 
paring for University Matriculation. Address 
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Lakefield Preparatory School 


Rev. A. W. MACKENZIE, M.A., Headmaster 


Educate your boy in the country. 


LAKEFIELD, ONTARIO. 
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to the late Sir James Whitney, and is 
used in inspection work by the members 
of the commission, as well as on occasion 
by members of the Government. The late 
Premier traveled in it quite frequently. 

In the case of all these Government 
cars, the railway companies extend what 
are termed “car courtesies,” which means 
that they are hauled without charge. This 
amounts virtually to an exchange. The 
Government railways return the compli- 
ment by hauling the private cars of the 
other railway officials under the same 
terms. In fact, except in the case of pri- 
vately-owned cars, car courtesies are al- 
ways extended. 


CARS OF THE RAILWAY MAGNATES. 


By far the largest class of private cars 
in the country are those belonging to the 
railway companies themselves. Each of 
the three big trunk lines has its list of 
cars assigned to officials from the presi- 
dent down to the superintendents. Some- 
times, as in the case of the C.P.R. for 
instance, there are several cars on hand 
for general utility purposes, such as for 
the conveyance of directors to directors 
meetings, the entertainment of dis- 
tinguished travelers and the accommoda- 
tion of such officials as have no car al- 
lotted for their special use. Thus, the 
“Loch Lomond” may be sent one day to 
Toronto to bring Sir Edmund Osler and 
W. D. Matthews to Montreal; the “New 
Brunswick” or the “Nova Scotia” may be 
despatched to Quebec to meet a famous 
statesman and carry him to Vancouver; 
or the “Calgary” may be sent south with 
a Western official and his family, who are 
going on a vacation trip to California. 

Sir Thomas Shaughnessy’s private car 
is the “Killarney,” which is one of the 
finest coaches in America. Its fame has 
gone abroad and the president has on 
occasion received numerous hints that its 
use would be appreciated by certain per- 
sons of the globe-trotting variety, who 
announce their intention of visiting Can- 
ada. He has had to accede to these re- 
quests so often that frequently the “Kil- 
larney” has not been available for his 
own use. 

Sir William Van Horne, ex-president 
and ex-chairman of the Board of Direc- 
tors, retains his former official car, the 
“Saskatchewan,” and uses it in going to 
and from his summer residence at St. 
Andrew’s, or on his southern trips. The 
only other high officials of the road who 
have their own cars are David MeNicoll, 
whose car is called the “Metapedia”; 
George MecTier, who travels in the “St. 
Andrew’s,” and George Bury, the West- 
ern vice-president, whose car is appropri- 
ately named the “Manitoba.” 

On the Grand Trunk System the finest 
ear is probably the “Bonaventure.” This 
was originally the “Violet” and was built 
for Sir Charles Rivers-Wilson, the former 
president of the company. It has accom- 
modated in its day many notable passen- 
gers, among them Prince Arthur of Con- 
naught, who used it exclusively on his 
Canadian travels. The late G. M. Hays 
traveled in the “Canada” (not to be con- 
fused with the “Canada” of the royal 
train), while the present head of the 
Grand Trunk, E. J. Chamberlain, uses 

















Are 


you 
trained tor 
advancement? 


If not, are you planning to get 
the education you need? 


Promotion will be yours if you 
prepare yourself for it. Don’t 
work your lifetime at the old job, 
and see other men younger than 
you promoted over you. 


If you will inquire into the suc- 
cess of the younger men who have 
been promoted over you, you will 
find that they have been preparing 
themselves for this promotion by 
training and securing a better edu- 
cation in their spare time. This 
enabled them to command higher 
salaries. 


The training which you will 
obtain as a representative of the 
MacLean Publishing Co., in your 
spare time, will put you in for 
bigger and better work later. 


We want live representatives in 
each locality ito take subscriptions 


for MacLean’s Magazine and The 
Farmer’s Magazine. We want 
bright, energetic men, men who 


are not content to go along from 
year to year on the same salary. 
We want men who have their own 
interests at heart 


If you are one of these, write us 
and let us tell you about the course 
of training we give our represen- 
tatives. 

We have the brightest and 
most energetic men in Canada to- 
day representing Mac] ean’s and 
Farmer’s Magazine in their spare 
time. They find the work not only 
profitable, but a real training in 
itself. You too will find it equally 
as valuable 


WRITE US TO-DAY 


The 
MacLean Publishing Co. 


143-153 University 


‘Toronto - 


Ave., 
Ontario 




















Real Music 
TAUGHT FREE 


IN YOUR OWN HOME, 


By=the oldest and most reliable School of 
Music in America—Established 1895 
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near Truse Like thu quikby 

N order to introduce our Home Study Music Course in your 

locality, we offer you, absolutely free, 96 lessons for either 
Piano, Organ, Violin, Guitar, Mandolin, Banjo or Cornet. After 
you have learned to play we are positive that you will recom- 
mend the lessons of the AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
for either beginners or advanced pupils. Our lessons are suited 
to your needs, It matters not if you do not know one note 
from another, our lessons are so simple and easy that any 
person who can read English can learn to play. We send out 
lessons to you weekly, and with our free tuition offer, your only 
expense is for postage and music you use, which averagc. about 
2 cents a day. Thousands of pupils all over the world write— 
“Wish I had known of your wonderful school before.’’ Write 
to-day for our convincing free booklet which explains every- 
thing in full. Write now to the 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


510 Lakeside Bldg. Chicago, Illinois 








WINTER SESSION | 

is 
Opens January 4th in all depart- SI 
ments of the CENTRAL BUSINESS 53 
COLLEGE, Yonge and _ Gerrard I 
Streets, Toronto. Our Catalogue ex- = 
plains our superiority in Equipment, bs 
Staff, Methods and Results. You a 
are invited to write for it if inter- te 


ested in the kind of school work {5 
which brings best success. Address PS 
W. H. SHAW, President. 



















<5 ‘The Story of My Ball Game 
tific, exciting, “inside 


describing scien- 
home baseball game in- 


vented by famous pitcher of New York Giants, 
and played by him at home with his son, Christy 
Jr. Endorsed and played by big league players 


and fans, young and old, Complete game sent 
prepaid for $1. Lasts for years. Satisfaction 
Guerente dor money refunded. Booklet and de- 

riptive matter free. Dealers and agents wanted. 
Christy Mathewson, care Mathewson Game Co., Dept. 3! Cinti. 











MATRICULATION 


If you want to get 


BY MAIL 
a degree as doctor, lawyer, 
minister, dentist, druggist, civil engineer, 
electrical engineer, scientific agriculturist, etc. 
—you must first pass the Matriculation Exam- 
ination. We prepare you for this at home by 
mail. Quickest, surest, cheapest way. Write 
Canadian Correspondence College, Limited, 
Dept. X, Toronto, Canada. 











Branksome Hall 


10 ELM AVENUE, ROSEDALE, TORONTO 
A Residential and Day School for Girls 
ion, Principal— Principal— 
MISS M. T. SCOTT, MISS EDITH M. READ, M.A. 
Preparation for the University and for Examinations in 
Music, Well-equipped Art Department. Thoroughly effi 
cient staff. Large playgrounds. Outdoor games—Tennis, 
Basketball. Rink. Healthful locality. Primary school 

for day pupils. For prospectus apply to 


THE PRINCIPAL. 
Ht. Catharines, 


Ridley College * 5" 


A CANADIAN SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Preparatory Department entirely separate as to buildings, 
grounds and Staff. 

The Schoo! has won scholarships at University matricula- 
tion im four out of the last tive years. Three were won in 
1913. REV. J. O. MILLER, M.A., D.C.L., Principal 
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the car, “Ottawa.” Vice-presidents Kelly 
and Dalrymple occupy the “Ontario” 
and the “Muskoka,” respectively. 


The officials of the third transconti- 


nental, the Canadian Northern, are not | 


behind their contemporaries in the excel- 
lence of their private-owned equipment. 
Sir William Mackenzie moves about the 
country in a handsome coach called the 
“Atikokan.” His colleague, Sir Donald 
Mann, occupies the “Athabasca,” and D. 
B. Hanna, general manager, shows his 
loyalty to his home city by riding in a 
car called the “Toronto.” These cars, it is 
hardly necessary to say, were in much 
evidence last spring in Ottawa, when the 
Canadian Northern magnates were in the 
capital in search of funds. As the officials 
of the roads were also on hand, the array 
of private cars along the banks of the 
Rideau Canal was most imposing. 


PRIVATELY-OWNED CARS. 


Despite the many advantages of pri- 
vate car travel, which one might think 
would induce numerous Canadian pluto- 
crats to indulge in the luxury of possess- 
ing cars of their own, there are appar- 
ently only three private individuals who 
own cars. They are J. R. Booth, of Otta- 
wa, Sir Lyman Melvin-Jones and J. C. 
Eaton, of Toronto. Mr. Booth’s car, the 
“Opeongo,” is really a relic of his own old 
railroading days, when he built and oper- 
ated the Canada Atlantic Railway. At 
the time he sold the property to the Grand 
Trunk, he is said to have inserted in the 
agreement a proviso that he should be per- 
mitted to retain his car and that the pur- 


chasing road should store and haul it 
without charge. 
Mr. Eaton’s car, the “Eatonia,” was 


built mainly for service between Toronto 
and Winnipeg. Both Mr. Eaton and mem- 
bers of his staff had to make such fre- 
quent trips between the stores in the two 
cities that it was deemed a policy of 
economy to have a car that would be al- 
ways at their disposal. The “Eatonia” 
is a fine large car and it sees plenty of 
service, flitting back and forth frequently 
between Toronto and New York and To- 
ronto and Winnipeg. 

Sir Lyman Melvin-Jones’ 
the “Ceres” and it, too, is often on the 
road to the West with officials of the 
Massey-Harris Company on board. Some 
idea of what it costs to run these cars may 
be gained from the statement that the 
railway companies charge twenty first- 
class fares for hauling them (in the 
United States, twenty-five). This means 
that when the “Eatonia” is taken to Win- 
nipeg, Mr. Eaton has to produce the price 
of twenty first-class fares, no matter 
whether there are two or twenty people 
in the car. 

But after all there is not much advant- 
age to be gained from owning a car unless 
one is going to travel constantly. It is 
quite as convenient to hire a car for a 
journey and this is what Canadian men 
of wealth have been doing more and more 
of recent years. The Pullman Company, 
for instance, have a string of well-ap- 
pointed private cars at border cities and 
these may be rented for the modest sum 
of fifty dollars or thereabouts per diem. 
Hitherto these cars have been used almost 
exclusively, in such cases as they have ’ 
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IN 30 DAYS 


We absolotely guarantee to teach ‘shorthand complete in 
yu can learn = spare timein yourown 
home, no matter where you live. No need t spend months 
as with old systems. hoya 8 Syillabic rw 


learn~—easy to write aled { 
Speedy. 


to read. Simple Pract 
Sare. No rele d lines—no positions—no shading 
as in other systems. 
fuse. Only ninec haracte rs to learn and you have the en- 
tire English language at your absolute command. 
best system for stenugraphers, private secretaries 
paper reporters and railroad men. Lawyers, ministers 
teachers, physicians, literary folk and business men and 
women may now learn shorthand for their own use. Does 
not take continual daily i as with other sys cms. 


news 


Seud to-day for booklets, testimonials, et 7 
CHICAGO CORKESPONDENC E. SCHOOLS 
.. suChicago Opera House Block, Chicago, Ill. 
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What does the New Year 
mean to YOU? 


Is it to be the same old grind of hard work, 
uncongenial employment and small pay ? 

Is it to be months of 
still while you watch other men get t! 
ment you hoped to get? 


another twelve standing 


e advance 


Or, will you make it a year of real achieve- 
ment? Will you realize now that the better 
job goes only tothe man who has the training, 


and will you take 
that the 


steps NOW to 
better job require 

If you really WANT the coming year to 
count for something, let the International 
Correspondence Schools help you to make 
your progress SURE and TANGIBLE 

It is the business of the I. C. S. to raise 
salaries. For 24 years the I. C. S. have been 
training men for kind of work 
they like best. 

Let the I. C. S. help you, 
army of well-paid men. 


Mark the Coupon 


get the training 


success in the 


too Join the 


The coming year is the most important in 
your life. Get a real start now. The first 
essential to success is initiative Mark and 


mail the coupon today. 


“INTERNATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
Explain, te ee PA. 


i obligation on my 
can qualify for the 


position b« 


part, how I 
fore which I mark X: 





Salesmanship 
Electrical Engineer 
Flec. Lighting Supt 
Telephone Expert 
Archite ct 

Building Contractor 
Architectural Draftsman 
Structural Engineer 
Concrete Construction 
Mechan. Engineer 
Mechanical Dralisman 
Civil Engineer 

Mine Superintendent 
Stationary Enginecr 


Civil Service 
Bookkeeping 
Stenography&Typewriting 
Window ‘Trimming 
Show Card Writing 
Lettering & Sign Painting 
Advertising 

Commercial Illustrating 
Industria! Designing 
Commercial Law 
Automobile Running 
English Branches 
Poultry Farming 


Teacher Spanish 














Plumbing & Steam Fitting Agricultare Freach 
Gas Fngines Chemist German 
Name 
Present Employer 
Street and No 
ity State 


No long lists of word signs to con-§ 


The ; 


nh grade poastcons everywLere. ff 
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A RESIDENTIAL anv of Meet soeennasa (EMER Hat . TORONTO 


H tLe Pa ee Pee 
FOR BOYS Heres «alls ET ewe » ONTARIO 


Boys prepared for the Universities, Royal Calendar sent on application 


Military College and Business Re-Opens after Christmas Vacation on Jan. 11th, 1915 
UPPER AND LOWER SCHOOLS Rev. D. Bruce Macdonald, M.A., LL.D., Headmaster 
ot 





estminster College 
Toronto 
A Residential and Day School for Girls 


Situated opposite Queen's Park, Bloor St. W. 
Everv educational facility provided. Pupils prepared 
for Senior Matriculation. 
Music, Art, and Physical Education 
Che School, by an unfailing emphasis upon the ngoral as well as 
the intellectual, aims at the development of a true womanhood. 
School Reopens Wednesday, January 6th, 1915 


JOHN A. PATERSON, K.C., President 
For Calendar apply Mrs. A. R. GREGORY, Principal 




















(EZ Art Association of Montreal 
YE QOATION. 
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The Schools of Art will re-open for 1914-15 as tollows :— 





Ra aCe Eee ELEMENTARY~—lIst October. 
A LIFE and ANTIQUE—14th October. 
gS * y \ VE / 
eae PAIN TING—4th November, next. 
~ re 
a <> Terms and Calendar on application to 


J.B. Abbott, Sec, 679 Sherbrooke St. West 











































Bishop's College School 


LENNOXVILLE, P.Q. 


Head Master, J. Tyson Williams, B.A. (Emmanuel College, Cambridge). 


ys is situated about 100 miles from comprise gymnasium playrooms, as Well is 
Montreal, on the G.T.R., C.P.R., and Bos- extensive playgrounds. 
m & Maine Ry., giving easy access to , 5 re 
New York and Eastern States. Boys are prepared for R.M.C., Kingston 
the Universities, and Business Life, by au 
The buildings for the upper and prepar- efficient staff of Masters, mostly graduates 
‘tory school are beautifully situated, up- of English Universities. 


fhis well-known boarding school for | to-date, sanitary and wel) ventilated, and 





For Calendars, Information, eic., apply to the Headmas‘er. 


been engaged, for taking families to 
southern winter resorts. Winnipeggers, 
especially, have acquired the habit and 
each winter sees several private car 
parties start for California. Toronto and 
Montreal millionaires in lesser measure 
have been doing the same whenever they 
undertake journeys to Florida or the 
Carolinas. 


Grey Envelope 
Continued from Page 37. 


Hynds sank into his chair with a heavy 
thump. 

“Honeymoon! Ted married? You must 
be joking, young man.” 

“No, he’s married all right. To Ivy 
Carter. Happiest fellow on earth now— 
he said.” . 

“He'll soon be the unhappiest!” de- 
clared Hynds, springing to his feet with 
sudden energy. “What money has he got 
to get married on!” 

“He’s going to explain all about that 
when he gets back,” said the reporter, 
easily. “And he said for you not to tell 
the police about the money in the mean- 
time.” 

The cat was out of the bag at last. 
Hynds’ face turned a mottled, sickly grey. 
His hands worked nervously. 

“T see it all now,” he muttered after a 
pause. Suddenly he whirled on the re- 
porter. “You’ll not open your mouth 
about this, young fellow. If a line gets 
into the paper, I’ll have you fired!” 

Coombes smiled confidently. 

“Please don’t speak in such a dictatorial 
tone, Mr. Hynds,” he said. “You don’t 
seem to realize that that part of it is 
strictly up to me.” 

“It is not!” snapped Hynds. “I’ll call 
up your boss and fix it so that nothing 
goes in, no matter what you say about it.” 

“Yes, you could do that,” admitted the 
reporter. “But suppose the news got 
around through other means. Such news 
does spread, you know. Presses can be 
stopped, but not tongues.” 

“You threaten me with this, do you?” 
cried Hynds, excitedly. “What are you 
trying to do, blackmail me?” 

“No!” declared Coombes, stepping up 
to the merchant and facing him squarely. 
“I’m just warning you to come off your 
high horses. Now listen to what I intend 
to do about this matter.” 

“IT won’t say a word about Ted’s taking 
the money,” he went on. “All I intend to 
say about that part is to put in a notice 
of the marriage. But I am going to pub- 
lish the story about Abe Sattercum no 
matter what you say about it.” 

This galvanized Hynds into action 
again. 

“What do you know about Sattereum?” 
he demanded. 

“Everything. Twenty years ago Abe 
Sattercum absconded with a grey en- 
velope containing $200 that belonged to 
you. He was not a criminal in the true 
sense of the word, this absconding clerk. 
The temptation presented itself and he 


fell. I don’t suppose he had ever done | 
anything seriously wrong before, and I’m 
morally certain that he hasn’t turned a | 
dishonest penny since. For twenty years | 
he has gone on with a fair share of suc- | 
cess but all the time his conscience has 
been at work. To-day he comes back to | 
town, prosperous and penitent. He walks 
into your store and plumps down a grey 
envelope—probably the same one—con- 
taining $200 plus interest compounded 
at six per cent. for twenty years. 
The slate has been cleaned. Then he 
walks out and leaves town again on the 
first train, fearing to face any more of his 
old townspeople. 

“That makes a real story—and it’s one 
I’m going to use, Mr. Hynds, whether you 
like it or not. It’s too bad that I can’t 
tell about the money being taken again 
inside of an hour after you received it. 
That would make a climax to cap any- 
thing I ever heard. It’s a shame from a 
literary standpoint to mar such a beau- 
tiful piece of romance in real life. I’m 
tempted to use it. But I guess it would be 
too rough on Ted and the girl.” 

He looked at the office clock and gave 
an exclamation of dismay. “I’ll have to 
hustle if I’m going to clothe the return of 
Abe Sattercum in proper literary form 
and get it in before press time.’”’ He was 
hurrying out when a sudden thought 
struck him. 

“T’]] be in at 11.30 for our daily talk to- 
morrow, Mr. Hynds,” he called. 


The Making of Billy 
Ned 


Continued from Paye 51. 


shower the Pachyderm continued her way 
along the ditch bed. And through it all 
Billy Ned sat in the spot where he had 
been placed, alternately staring at the 
elephant and peering into the darkness of 
the swamp, as though he feared that the 
camel and the tigers and all the hordes 
depicted upon the blacksmith shop might 
come upon him. 

They found him there presently in the 
same place. A burly, mule-headed man 
with a yellow uniform burst through the 
willows with Bobby behind him and a 
motley crew of circus roustabouts and 
farmer lads streaming after him like the 
tail of Halley’s comet— in an atlas. 

“Hello kid! where’d the old haystack 
go?” inquired the yellow-coated one. 

Billy Ned awoke to sudden life. A mob 
like this was as unusual in Piper’s woods 
as was an elephant. But when the leader 
in the uniform looked reassuringly at 
him he pointed down toward the turn and 
dropped into the procession beside Bobby. 

“That elephant picked me right up 
outa the ditch ’fore I had even time to 
holler,” he communicated to Bobbie in an 
awed whisper as they proceeded. 

“I stubbed my toes *bout forty-times,’ 
confided Bobbie mournfully. “I run 
plumb into this gang by the stump fence. 
The elephant run away from Woodstock 
th’s morning because they took her young 
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in your own home, you realize that 
the NEW EDISON PHONOGRAPH 
is giving you music more perfect 
than can be heard in opera house, 
theatre or concert hall. 

Remember that all EDISON RB 
CORDS are made under ideal condi or. Yr Ty 


tions — in a specially constructed . \ . 
concert room—far from the noises of Fy in om 
ZoeWISON 
PHONOGRAPH 


the street, where there are no late 
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And such 


may enjoy too! 


Bands as 


irtillery Band of Mezico 
Garde Republicaine 
Sousa’s Band 
Vational Military Band 
Police Band of Mewvico 
New York Military Band 
Johann Strauss 


The new Edison Phonograph has the diamond repro- 
ducing point, unbreakable and long-playing records, 
superior motors and construction, concealed horns, and 
the Cabinets are made in true Period styles, in perfect 
harmony with the finest furniture, 


As usual, Edison owners have everything worth while in the 

new melodies, the old favorites, selections from the elassies, 

and the popular dance and song hits of the day. There are 
; 


Edison dealers everywhere. Go to the one nearest you and 


ask for free demonst ration, or write us 





TRADE MARK ‘ ’ . 
° bor complete information to-day 


Won. 


Band 
























you 


Highlanders Bagpipe Band 
United States Marine Band 


and 


Orcheatra 


Thomas A. Edison, Inc. - Orange, N.J. 



































You'll be surprised 


how easy sweeping becomes when you use a little 


DUSTBANE 


No flying dust or dirt. Brightens carpets, disinfects badass 
the rooms, purifies the air—talk about your vacuum Ndeanses 
cleaners. Try DUSTBANE. 


GET IT FROM YOUR DEALER. ORDER SOME TO-DAY. 
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A Canadian-Made Shoe 
To Be Proud Of 


The “Doctor’s” Antiseptic Shoe 


This shoe is the evolution of practical experiment 
and long experience. Every line is definitely 
planned and constructed to give the maximum 
comfort and wear. Added to this you have the 
Antiseptic and waterproof qualities so essential 
for solid comfort during Canada’s severe winter 
months. Besides the comfort, protection and wear 
of the “Doctor’s’’ Shoe you have a style 
that is gentlemanly and up-to-date. To 
enjoy real shoe comfort try a pair of 
these shoes. 










The 
‘*Doctor’s’’ 
Antiseptic 

Non-Perspiro Shoe 
Patented 1908-1909 


THE TEBBUTT SHOE & LEATHER CO., LIMITED 


THREE RIVERS, QUEBEC 


We will gladly send the name 
of the dealer nearest you, if 
your dealer cannot supply. 





























You shake down 
the ashes—not 
the coal—in the 


urnace 


There are Each 
FOUR one can 
grate bars be 
in the shaken 
“Hecla”’ separately. 





You don’t have to shake the whole fire 
to get out the ashes around the edge of the than four all geared together. That is why 
firepot. people find the HECLA ‘‘no trouble to 

You don’t shake down a lot of good coal look after.’’ 

Fused Joints—-a patented ‘‘Hecla’’ feat 
ure—kee p the house free of gas, smok¢ 
and dust. 

Write for free copy of our new catalogue 
which describes these and other special 
features. 


Clare Bros. & Co., Limited = - 


Naturally, one grate is easier to shake 


with the ashes 
You don’t have to use a poker at all. 
The ‘‘Heela Triangular Bar Grate 
ws you to shake just the part of the 
where the ashes are without disturbing 
rest of the coals. 


Preston, Ont. 


























MEN AROUND THE KAISER 


By FREDERIC W. WILE 
Berlin Correspondent of the London Daily Mail 


The only book giving complete and accurate information about all of the great 
German warriors, statesmen, business men, scholars and all those who figure 
most prominently in the affairs of that country at the present moment. By 
a man who has viewed German affairs at close range. Price $1.00, Postpaid. 
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The MacLean Publishing Company, Limited 143-153 University Ave., Toronto 

















elephant away from her. I bet them cir- 
cus fellas ll about kill her. Listen how 
they’re swearin’.” 

They found her five miles down stream. 
She was mired in the Ebenezer swamp 
and the way those roustabouts cursed 
would have broken a weaker heart. But 
the husky one in yellow with the long 
head, borrowed Jesse Minshall’s hay-rope 
and, after tying one end to an ash tree 
handed it to the elephant. 

“S’pose she’ll take hold?” whispered 
silly Ned, anxiously. 

She “took hold” with a vengeance. 
Twice she broke it and sank back more 
deeply. Then they doubled it and at last 
she drew herself to solid ground. And 
there she stood, a meekly reflective fe- 
male, with great chunks of mire clinging 
to her corrugated old sides, while the cir- 
cus hands scraped her off and swore. 

“Don’t look like no mother,” gasped 
Bobby, shrinking away from the bale- 
fully twinkling points of eyes she slanted 
at him. 

“Please, sir, kin I touch her?” asked 
Billy Ned with unaccustomed politeness. 

“Sure kid, if you ain’t afraid.” 

He approached her timidly but she 
knew him not. She was mourning per- 
haps for the lost baby but her eyes didn’t 
betray much sentiment. Billy Ned rubbed 
her trunk gingerly and somehow a great 
affection stole over him for this ungainly 
old beast that had held him so gently. 
Perhaps, after all, she did understand— 
even as the cow and the horse and Nelly, 
the bulldog, had learned to understand 
and to love the caress of warm-hearted, 
fierce-tempered Billy Ned. 

“Have a ride, kiddo, hey?” invited the 
driver. “She won’t hurt you.” 

Billy Ned accepted doubtfully and felt 
every hair of his tawny pate stand when 
she swung him up on her head. 

And so he rode through the fields fol- 
lowed by an envious group of farmer lads, 
and on out upon the Culloden gravel. 
Dazed, dreaming and in a haze of glory 
he rode on. 

That evening two hungry, footsore 
urchins plodded fearfully into Salford to 
distracted mothers, who forebore beating 
them from relief at finding the several 
portions of their dusty little anatomies in 
the accustomed places. 

“You'll be the death of me yet, William 
Edward,” quavered his mother with tears 
in her voice. “It’s myself you’ve always 
been a heart-scald to, with your fightin’ 
and goin’ on. And to play hookey too af- 
ter startin’ so well at the cabbages! What 
do you think your Dad’ll say come Satur- 
day night when he hears about all this?” 

Billy Ned was wandering in an East- 
ern jungle breaking wild elephants but 
the last remark took root. He gulped 
down a semi-circle of fresh rhubarb pie 
and wiped the juice over his ear while 
he stared at her thoughtfully. Thomas 
Hudson, two-fisted foreman of a C.P.R. 
cement gang, was a dismal] tragedy on 
certain Saturday nights when, in his 
paternal capacity, he rendered unto Billy 
Ned the fitting reward of his week’s mis- 
deeds. No! it was not a proposition to be 
dismissed lightly. 


He hurried to bed utterly weary, his 
shapeless knickers and flannelette shirt 
lying where they fell. But his sleep was 
fever haunted. For Billy Ned was 
ashamed—ashamed of his conduct and 
ashamed of himself. He had ridden an 
elephant to be sure—and where was the 
fame of Skinny Lewis now! Yes, but he 
had broken his faith. He was a man no 
longer. And because he was ashamed and 
would not admit it, those six-thousand 
years of clay quickened into poison weeds. 
Murders by the North Sea, old hatred in 
Ireland, violence in a hundred forms 
heated his blood, while the inherited im- 
pulses of brave sweet lives arose sternly 
to combat the fever—and in his mother’s 
room a wanly radiant moonbeam mel- 
lowed a sweet, tired face upturned in 
prayer to the Great Spirit who gave first 
the Spirit—and the clay. 

But when through the night air Bobby’s 
doleful howls, rising above the sleepy 
purr of nocturnal insects, proclaimed that 
Robert Wade, senior, had returned with 
the egg wagon, the dark forehead puck- 
ered stubbornly. 

“Don’t care if Dad does wale me. I 
guess I ain’t ’fraid a’ no lickun after I 
rid that elephant,” Billy Ned muttered, 
and so still unvanquished, fell into fitful 
sleep. 

Next morning Billy Ned, fighter, es- 
tablished boss, like a snail crept unwill- 
ingly to school in sure-enough Shakes- 
pearian manner. By his side crept Bobby, 
henchman, ultra-Shakespearian, with a 
tender solicitude for the seat of his neatly 
fitting knickers. In the school yard, Skin- 
ny Lewis, New Hope, surrounded by a 
dazzled audience, dilated upon the mag- 
nificence of the Queen of Sheba in the 
purple court of Solomon. Within sat 
John Murray, psychologist, preparing a 
little surprise for them all. 

The bell rang as the companions in 
misery passed the old maple. In a preg- 
nant hush they entered; in thick silence 
they sat down; and with a sly, slow con- 
tortion of the left side of his features, 
Skinny Lewis grinned across at Billy 
Ned. 

“William Edward and Robert kindly 
come forward.” 

Bobbie sniffled audibly as he walked up. 
Billy Ned, a bunch of angles, grinned in 
a painful way and moistened his lips. 

“T guess I ain’t ’fraid a’ no lickun after 
I rid that elephant,” his brain kept flash- 
ing mechanically. 

“William Edward please explain why 
you played truant yesterday.” 

A falling pin would have made a loud 
noise when Billy Ned began his story. In 
halting, dry spasms he explained. He 
took upon himself all the blame. Anyway 
Mary Janet, he told himself, had settled 
all that. 

“Is that all, William Edward?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“It is not all. You have forgotten to 
tell me one thing, William Edward. You 
have not told us how you threw yourself 
under a mad elephant that Robert might 
escape. You risked your life that a com- 


rade might be saved. And life is all that | 


we have. The old flag out there has been 
made great by deeds like that. You have 
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300 CANDLE POWER OF LIGHT 


AT A COST OF 1/8c PER HOUR 


y { ‘oO cerosene 
The kerosene lamps and lanterns, which make and burn their own gas ome ang ey 
or coal oil, are an achievement surpassing all other known methods of os ficia ent ng ees 
one inverted mantle and give a bright and steady white light of 300 candle power, : : 


is brilliant as an ordinary kerosene wick mn, 
ail lamp, while the cost of operation is very 
/ small, as these lamps and lanterns wil: e_ 


consume only one 


gallon of kerosene in 62 | 
’ rooney 2 e,9ptamps and lanterns can \ 
“The Quicklit - with an ordinary 4 é 


he 
matct 





, like city gas he 
The lanterns are absolutely bug and wind proof 
and are suitable for use on farms, watchmen side 









s, street carnivals, garages, livery barns 
resorts, warehouses, boat landings, etc. 

No Smoke. No Smell. No Wicks to Trim 
A Splendid Opportunity for Dealers. 
LIVE AGENTS WANTED. Write to-day for further 
particulars, also complete illustrated catalog describ- 
ing the above and other styles of kerosene 
and gasoline lamps, hollow wire systems, etc. 


THE NAGEL-CHASE MFG. CO. 


143-163 East Erie St., Chicago, Illinois, U.S.A. 


The largest manufacturers of artificial lighting devices 
in the world. 
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Build for Posterity : 


When building your home think of the MILTON 
years to come. The economy of build- | 
ing well—a permanent home that will | 
keep its appearance after many years. 


B R I C K is retained 
after braving a hun- a 


Specify Milton Brick and have a 
home that will do you credit. Milton Brick 
adds tangible value to any building. 






































MILTON 








built homes are built 
Their | 


neat ap- 


for posterity. 
cut, 








clean 


pearance 


MILTON 








dred W inters. 








MILTON 


Ask your architect. 














Our booklet 


‘*M’’ for prospective builders will be | 
sent you on request. 








Don’t fail to get your copy. 


MILTON 
Milton Pressed Brick Company, Ltd. | 
MILTON, ONTARIO | 


Toronto Office: 50 Adelaide Street West 
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WANTED—A Man! 


We want a man in each province who is capable of organizing and directing a staff 
of circulation men in connection with MacLean’s Magazine. Experience in circu- 
lation work, though helpful, is not absolutely necessary. This position is open to 
the man who can gather around him live salesmen and who can direct the work 
intelligently. MacLean’s Magazine appeals to the better class of readers, business 
and professional men and their families. It is received exceptionally well 


If you are open to consider a position as referred to above, 
write to-day, giving references and your selling experience. 


The MacLean Publishing Co., Ltd., 143-153 University Avenue, Toronto 
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Useful 
New Invention 


Enables Anyone to Play 
Piano or Organ With- 
out Lessons 





A Detroit musician has invented a won- 
derful new system which enables any per- 
<on or little child to learn to play the piano 
or organ in one evening. Even though 
you know absolutely nothing about music 
or have never touched a piano or organ, 
you can now learn to play in an hour or 
People who do not know one note 
from another are able to play their favor- 
ite music with this method without any 
issistance whatever from anyone. 


This new system, which is called the 
Numeral Method, is sold in Canada by the 
Numeral Method Music Co. of Canada, 
and as they are desirous of at once making 
it known in every locality, they are mak- 
ing the following special free trial and 
half-price offer to our readers. 


LWo. 


You are not asked to send any money 
until you have tried and are satisfied with 
the new method. ‘The Numeral Company 
is willing to send it to you on one week’s 
free trial, and you will not have to pay 
them one cent unless you desire to keep it. 
There are no express charges to be paid, as 
everything will be sent by mail. Simply 
write a letter or post card to the Numeral 
Method Musie Co. of Canada, 230A Curry 
Hall, Windsor, Ontario, saying ‘Please 
send me the Numeral Method on seven 
days’ free trial.” If you are satisfied after 
trving it, the Method and fifty different 
pieces of sheet music will cost you only 
$5, although the regular price of these is 
$10. You should not delay writing, as 
the Numeral Company will not continue 
this special half-price offer indefinitely. 
later on, the Method and fifty pieces of 
musie will be sold at the regular price, 








| You can economize 
by using a 


CONNOR 


Ball-Bearing 


W ASHER 


m Wash Day. Save two 
to three hours of hard 
work, Do the work 
much better than could 
ever be attempted in the 
ud way and save the 
hard wear and tear on 
the clothes. This is 
real economy f your 
time and money, and 
you should make tl! 
saving right now. 


Write for Catalog “C" and learn how to | 
save an hour or more on wash day. 


J. H. CONNOR & SON, Limited 


Established in 1881. OTTAWA, ONT. 
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played the man, and from this day I 
want you always to live up to that deed. 
Never do a thing a man would be ashamed 
to do: never leave a thing undone a man 
should do. Shake hands.” 


Billy Ned cleansing six-thousand years 
of clay with hot tears, started down the 
aisle. On the way he paused at New 
Hope’s desk. 


“Say Skinny, I’m sorry I said you 
dasn’t knock that chip offa my shoulder. 
An’ that scrap was a draw.” 

‘Huh! you cleaned up on me all right,” 
responded Skinny Lewis with a husky 
swallow. “You shore did.” 

And John Murray sat smiling out upon 
the brave old flag while the school wiped 
its eyes and frowned severely upon the 
heroes above the platform. 


Best Selling Book of the Month 


Something About ‘‘The Wall of Partition’’ 


By FINDLAY I. WEAVER, Editor Bookseller and Stationer 


HIS month the subject of the book 
review, for the second time this year, 
is a novel by Florence, M. Barclay, the 


| author of “The Rosary,” whose last story, 


| “The 


| Madge Cathcart after- 
| wards 


| Madge by 
| and Steele 
| fronted 
| while admitting that 
| they were in his hand- 
| writing 


Broken Halo,” was reviewed in 
February, a sketch of the author’s career 
being given in the same number. As 
stated then, over a million copies of Flor- 
ence M. Barclay’s novels have been sold. 
Of these sales about half were copies of 
“The Rosary,” and there is little likeli- 
hood of there being much change in this 
ratio because the demand for “The 
Rosary” keeps up to a remarkable degree. 

In this month’s compilation of best 
sellers, it will be observed that “The Eyes 
of the World,” continues to hold undis- 
puted sway in first position, while “‘Bam- 
bi,” which was second last month has 
dropped to third, giving place to “The 
Wall of Partition.” 

While it would be no particular loss not 
to have read “The Wali of Partition,” 
those who delight in 
love stories pure and 
simple, will find it most 
interesting. It is a sort 
of glorified Bertha M. 
Clay love tale. The book 
opens with the home- 
coming to England of 
Rodney Steele after an 
absence of ten years. 
Steele and his cousin, 


Lady Hilary, 
were lovers, their en- 
gagement being broken 
up by revelations of a 
woman who had nursed 
Steele during an illness, 
a remarkable circum- 
stance being that this 
nurse was able to pro- 
duce love letters written 
to her by Steele. These 
letters were taken to 
the nurse, 
when con- 
with them, 


said that he 
had not the faintest 
knowledge of having 
written them. The ex- 
planation was that they 
had been written under 





Florence M. Barclay. 


hallucination caused by his illness. That 
even the writing of the letters had been 
forgotten by Steele, was accountable to 


loss of memory caused by cerebral 
hemorrhage. The outcome is that the 
lovers are parted and a letter of ex- 


planation sent by Steele is returned un- 
opened, so he goes away. Soon after that 
Madge becomes Lady Hilary, but later on 
it transpires that the nurse had made 
representations which showed Steel up 
in a very bad light, and it had been to 
fortify herself against her inclination to 
tell Steele to come back to her that Madge 
had married Lord Hilary. Steele, innocent 
and all unaware of the charge made 
against his honor by the nurse, is hard- 
ened against Madge although his love for 
her will not die. 

Upon his return to London, he occu- 
pies a friend’s flat during the latter’s ab- 
sence and it so happens that Madge 
Hilary, now a widow 
has the next apartment, 
so there is only a wall 
between them. But 
Steele does not know 
she is there. The situ- 
ation made all the 
more interesting by rea- 
son of the fact that the 
telephone number is one 
which had _ previously 
been that of an Emerg- 


is 


ency Hospital, and 
there are numerous 
calls for that institu- 


tion, giving rise to in- 
teresting incidental con- 
versations, some amus- 
ing, some annoying, and 
Madge is thus able to 
talk to Rodney, even if 
only to hear his ex- 
planation when she asks 
for Dr. Brown of the 
Emergency Hospital. 
Her voice awakens old 
memories and she _ be- 
comes to him “The Lady 
of the Kind Voice,” 
with whom he has regu- 
lar conversations over 
the telephone, eventu- 
ally leading to a meet- 
ing after explanations 
had been exchanged as 


to just how matters stood with each in | 
regard to love. The surprise of Steele |— 
when the identity of his “Lady of the | 
Kind Voice” is revealed to him, may well |~ 
be imagined. Even then the waters re- | 


main troubled, but in the end all discord 
and delusion is eliminated and these true 
lovers win to perfect happiness. 


CANADIAN SUMMARY. 


Fiction. 

1, Eyes of the World. Harold Bell 

PENG cse4cuksenn kates consienionass 

2. Wall of Partition. Florence L. Bar- 
0 ERS rere eer eo ee 82 
3. Bambi. Marjorie Benton Cooke ....... 71 
4. The Auction Block. Rex Beach ...... 62 

5. The Prince of Graustark. George Barr 
eee ee eee 35 
6. Fortunate Youth. W. J. Locke ...... 27 


Non-Fiction. 
1. Germany and the Next War. 
2. Secrets of the German War Office 
3. Imperial Germany. 


BEST SELLERS IN UNITED STATES. 
For the Month of October. 
As compiled for Baker & Taylor’s Bulletin 
1. Eyes of the World. Wright. 
Wall of Partition. Barclay. 
Pollyanna. Porter. 
Little Eve Edgarton. Abbott. 
5. Prince of Graustark. McCutcheon. 
6. The Auction Block. Beach. 


T+ COO 


BEST SELLERS IN ENGLAND. 
(Compiled for Bookseller & Stationer by 
W. H. Smith & Sons.) 
1. The Wisdom of Father Brown. G. K 
Chesterton. (Cassell.) 

2. The Wife of Sir Isaac Harman H. G 
Wells. (Macmillan.) 

3. Broken Shackles, John Oxenham (Me- 
thuen.) 

4. Price of Love. Arnold Bennett. (Methuen.) 

6. The Wall of Partition. Florence Barclay 
(Putnam.) 

Editor’s Note—War books, with some 
houses, far exceeded fiction in sales, but as 
these reports were originally intended to deal 
with fiction only, war books have not been 
includee. Another point that should be re- 
membered is that these reports from pub- 
lishers deal with November sales, whereas the 
compilations of the six best sellers for 
Canada, England and the United States are 
based on reports of sales during the month 
of October 
Bell & Cockburn :— 

1. Canadian Adventures of the Idle Ric! 
2, Landmarks. 
3. Maria. 
William Briggs: 
Innocent. 
2. Quinney’s. 
The Witch. 
Cassell & Co. :— 
. Life of Lord Roberts 
The Wisdom of Father Brown 
3. The Pride of Eve. 
Copp, Clark Co,:— 
. Sergeant of Fort Toronto 
. Little Eve Edgarton. 
The Way of the Strong 
Dent & Sons:— 
. Prophets, Priests and Kings 
. Young Canada (Annual) 
38. Child’s Own (Annual). 
Hodder & Stoughton :— 
1. The Laughing Cavalier. 
2. His Royal Happiness. 
3. Facing Fearful Odds. 
Thomas Langton :— 
1. The Man and the Moment 
2. Anne Faversham. 
3. The Quitter. 
McClelland, Goodchild & Stewart: 
1, Martha and Cupid. 
2. Della Blanchflower. 
3. The Perch of the Devil 
McLeod & Allen:— 
1. The Eyes of the World 
2. Sweet Apple Cove 
3. The Last Shot. 
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TO CARRY LIGHTED CIGARS. 

A new feature in smokers’ accessories is 
a cigar case in which a lighted and partly 
smoked cigar may be placed and carried in 
safety. The case is lined with asbestos 
and has compartments for two cigars as 
well as for a number of cigarettes or 
matches. 
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Are you a helper 
or just a wifer 


you, without thinking, making 
@—4) it harder for your husband by wast- 
: == ino his earnings —wasting them 


re 
(=) 











down the sink? 

That’s where lots of money and home 
happiness and children’s chances go; and 
cleaners are often responsible. The waste- 
pipe gets what the kettle sfow// get. And 
though you don’t mean to shake money 
away, that’s practically what happens — 

| every time a wasteful cleaner 1s used. 

7 Be a Ae/per—not “just a wife.”’ 

Do your share. Save. Start right in 
saving with your cleaner vow. Reach for 
Sapolio, and think of the little bit you'll 
be ‘Sahead’’ each single time you clean. 

For you can’t shake Sapolio into the sink work, enamel ware, kettles, knives, forks and 
when you mean it for a fork the hundred things you want to twinkle and 

You can’t shake it away anywhere You gleam and make bright bright as the money 
can’t spill it away. you save with Sapo! 

You can only wear it away by exchanging tt Start saving today with Sapolio — trusty 
for the shines it puts into aluminum, brass saving Sapolo ‘Old Friend ’’ to millions 
i , Ss |=) | 

? 

{ 
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Now For P\ A 
Your oe 
Launch! "= eS mene 


Before you realize it Spring will be here. To be prepared wouldn't it be wise to select your launch now It wil! 
give you the advantage in time. No hasty judgment, no disappointment everything carefully considered the 
v : ” ‘ 4 x I 4 t { f ! 
smallest detail. You'll investigate the ‘‘Penetang Line’’—built with the Safety First idea, without acrifice 
speed Handsome crafts famous on Canadian waters. 


Suppose you give us a call and discuss your ideas, or, if more convenient, write. OUR CATALOG 
“G” ON REQUEST. 


The Gidley Boat Co., Limited, Penetang, Ont. Showroome: 


117 Bay Street,' Toronto 
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Health? Take a Turkish Bath at Home | 
—Only 2c. 


That “tired 


feeling,”’ exhaustion, 
lack of energy, 


often means nothing 
more than that the pores of your 
skin need to be opened up and 
cleared so they can do their natural 
work, Exhausted men and women 
have been remarkably strengthened, 
right at home, in a few minutes’ 
time, by the use of 


ROBINSON’ S TURKISH BATH CABINET 

Abandon drugs and use this simple, pleasant means to infuse 
your whole system with new life. If you do not get time for 
physical exercise, walking, etc,; if kept indoors al] day; if you 
do not ——— freely enough; if inclined to obesity—you will 
be delighted with the results of using this wonderful Bath 
Cabinet, right at home, at a cost of Zc a bath, GREAT $2 
BOOK SENT FREE—‘‘The Philosophy of Health and Beauty”’ 
represents lifetimes of thought of well-known scientists and is 
written plainly so that anyone can understand every word. 


Write in time—to-day. Agents wanted in 
unoccupied territory. Big Money! Write Quick! 





Robinson Cabinet Co., 3 Sandwich St., Walkerville. Ont, 



























A Sure and Safe Defence 
Against the Long Winter 
Siege 


“CEETEE” 


All Pure Wool—Guaranteed Unshrinkable 


UNDERCLOTHING 


You can 
but to 
dealer 


our word for it 
yourself ask any 
sells ‘‘CEETEE’’ 
Underclothing what he thinks of 
ithe is experienced—has spent 
many years In examining and hand- 
ling all kinds of Underwear 
therefore he is a qualified judge, 
with no axe to grind beyond build 
ing up his business and_ pleasing 
his customers. 


take 
satisfy 
W ho 


WORN by the BEST PEOPLE. 
SOLD by the BEST DEALERS. 


Look for the Sheep on every 
Garment. 


for men, 
children. 


THE C. TURNBULL COMPANY 
OF GALT, LIMITED 
GALT, ONTARIO 
Also manufacturers of Turnbull's 
Ribbed Underwear for Ladies and 
Children—“M”" Bands for Infants 


In all sizes women and 


and “CEETEE” Shaker Knit 
Sweater Coats. 
MADE IN CANADA FOR OVER 59 


YEARS. 
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Germany and the 
Laws of War 


A Strong Indictment of the 
Methods of the Teutonic 
Armies 
Not for three hundred years has the 


world seen barbarism rampant. 
cry from Count von 
the man, more than any other, is 
responsible for the horrors of to-day. This 
is an indictment in no uncertain terms of 
a nation that has supremely disdained to 
“play the game.’’ 


it is a far 
Tilly to Clauservitz 
who 


T the end of March, 1631, Count von 
Tilly sat down before the city of 
Magdeburg with 30,000 troops and heavy 
artillery. A few days before he had taken 
Neu-Brandenburg by assault, had sacked 
the city, and had slaughtered the surren- 
dered garrison. A few days later Gus- 
tavus Adolphus as a reprisal put in action 
the foul principle of ‘Neu-Brandenburg 
quarter’ by sacking Frankfort and slay- 
ing the entire garrison. Tilly, despite the 
failure of his gift for war, soon to become 
apparent at the battle of Breitenfeld, was 
not too old to devise new savagery, and 
when Magdeburg, the Maiden City, fell 
by assault on May 20, he not only sacked 
the city and destroyed the garrison, but 
also slaughtered with the most fearful 
cruelties the greater part of the popula- 
tion of 36,000 souls. After the carnage 
had gone on for more than two days Tilly 
pardoned the rest of the inhabitants. The 
town was destroyed by fire, the Cathedral 
and few other buildings alone being 
saved. Tilly denied that he was respon- 
sible for the fire. Count zu Pappenheim, 
who was in command with Tilly, admit- 
ted to the Elector of Bavaria that ‘no 
such awful visitation of God had been 
witnessed since the destruction of Jerusa- 
lem.’ Sir Augustus Ward tells us that 
‘the moral impression made by the sack 
of Magdeburg on both friend and foe was 
without precedent or parallel even in the 
Thirty Years’ War; it remains reflected 
in scurrilous songs of savage triumph, in 
wrathful outcries, penitential psalms, and 
wild accusations.’ But we do not agree 
at all with Sir Augustus Ward, when he 
adds that “the main share of the infamy 
attaching to the sack of Magdeburg” 
should fall not on Tilly, “but on the prac- 
tice of the age of warfare in which he 
held a conspicuous place.” The destruc- 
tion of Magdeburg was something new to 
mankind, and shocked the conscience of 
the then civilized world. It was not with- 
in the laws of war as recognized in that 
age. Admittedly the laws of war at that 
date were in a very unformulated state, 
but the best proof that the destruction of 
Madgeburg did not represent the prac- 
tice of that, or, we were going to say, ay 
other later age, is that for 283 years, dc- 
spite the prevalence of war in Europe, 
the precedent was never deliberately {ul- 
lowed. 

So we come to the actual war that is 
now devastating Central and Western 
Europe. With the causes of the war it is 
not necessary now to deal, save to say 


a 


| for more 


head. A Free 





Eyeglasses Not Necessary 


Eyesight Can Be Strengthened, and Most Forms 
7 of Diseased Eyes Successfully Treated 
Without Cutting or Drugging. 








That the eyes can be strengthened so that eye- 
glasses can be dispensed with in many cases has 
been proven beyond a doubt by the testimony of 
hundreds of people who publicly claim that their 

eyesight has been restored by 
that wonderful little instru- 
ment called “Actina.” “Actina” 
also relieves Sore and Granu- 
lated Lids, Iritis, Cataracts, etc., 
without cutting or drugging 
Over one hundred thousand 
“Actinas” have been sold; 
therefore the Actina treatment 
is not an experiment, but is 
reliable. The following letters are but samples of 
( “is we receive :— : is 
“Soe Busie Swartz, Berlin, Ont., writes: “I cannot 
say enough for what “Actina’ has done for my 
eyesight When I was eight years old I had to 
| start to wear glasses. The doctor said I could 
| never expect to go without glasses. I have used 
“Actina” only six months and can now sew and 
do all my work without glasses. I had worn glasses 
4 ee years . 
“ Dmery E, Deit rick, 7124 Idlewild Street, E.E., Pittsburg, 
Pa., writes “My eyes were very weak. and my vision was 80 
bad that I ula recognize people only at short distances. 
Since using “Actina’ I have discarded my glasses, my head- 
aches are gone, and my vision, I believe, is as good as ever 
7 Mr J. H. Fraskenfield, 522 E. Mth Street, Cheyenne, Wyo., 
writes: ‘Regarding what the ‘Actina’ has done for me, I am 
proud to say I am not wearing my glasses at all. As for my 


catarrh, it is almost gone, and I had been troubled with it 
than sixteen years, : 
‘A great number of my railroad friends are buying ‘Actina 
uu know by the orders you have received.’ 
A tina’’ can be used with perfect safety by every member 
the family for any affliction of the eye, ear, throat or 
trial of the ‘‘Actina’’ is given in every case. 
Send for our FREE TRIAL offer and valuable 
FREE BOOK. Address Actina Appliance Co., Dept. 
335N., 811 Walnut St., Kansas City, Mo. 
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As a first aid for Burns, Sprains, 
Strains or Bruises 
you cannot get a 
better remedy. 


MINARD’S 
LINIMENT 


has shown the test of 
time and has given 
years of satisfaction 
to its many users. A 
good internal or ex- 
ternal remedy for 
man or beast. Gives 
instant relief. 


Beware of Imitations 
Sold on its merits 
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DIAMONDS 


$1-$2-$3 WEEKLY 


Save money on your Dia- 
monds by buying from us. 
We are Diamond Importers. 
Terms 20% down and $1-$2-$3 Weekly 


We guarantee you every advantage in price and quality. 
Write to-day for Catalogue. It is Free. 


We send Diamonds to any part of Canada for inspection at 
ourexpense. Payments may be made weekly or monthly. 
We allow a Special Discount of 10” 


JACOBS BROS. 


15'TORONTO ARCADE, 


WY 





Dt a ry 


OND 
IMPORTERS 
TORONTO, CAN, 





















For a Quiet Little Game 


When some friends come in to spend 
the evening, it is the most natural 
thing in the world for someone to 
suggest a quiet little game of 
**bridge’’ or ‘‘five hundred.’’ 

At such a time, you will realize the 
value of a 


PEERLESS 
Folding Table 


which can be set up instantly, without 
the slightest trouble. When not in use 
it may be put away, under the sofa, 
or behind the 
door. It weighs 
but 12 Ibs., and 
will support half 
a ton (by actual 
test). 
valuable in small 
apartments, while 
for faney work 
or luncheons and 
card parties you 
can scarcely get along wit thout it. 

Write to-day for illustrated catalogue with 
prices. We will send it FREE. Kindly 
mention the name of your furniture dealer. 


We will make it our business to see that 
he carries the “Peerless” in stock. 


HOURD & CO., LIMITED 


Sole Licensees and Manufacturers 


LONDON, ONTARIO 























































COUPON 
Fill in and mail this Coupon NOW 
before you have a chance to forget. 
Please send me your Catalogue No. 1. 
Name 
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this: that the German and English White 


| Books and the speeches of the German 
| Chancellor show clearly that the outbreak 
| of the war exactly fitted in with the doc- 
| trine of necessity that German jurists 
| had formulated, and the effect of which 


| any and 
| pertinent to our theme. 





had been so entirely foreseen by Dr. 
Westlake, Lieutenant Hall, and others. 
The immediate rupture between Germ- 
England is, however, directly 
According to the 
rules of International Law a war between 
Germany and Belgium was impossible. A 
war may be a “just” war, however unjust 
the motives that lie behind it, even as a 
marriage may be justae nuptiae however 
improper may be the real grounds of the 
marriage. But between certain persons 
there can be no marriage, however good 
the intention, and so between certain 
States there can be no war. War in the 
international sense could not take place 
between Germany and Belgium, for Prus- 
sia as long ago as 1831 had guaranteed 
in the most sacred fashion the independ- 
ence and the immunity of Belgium from 
attack from any quarter. Again the 
philosophic theory of the “necessity of 
success” was brought into operation. 


| Germany, while formally admitting that 
| she was breaking her most sacred obliga- 
tions, poured her devastating armies into 





| this guaranteed land. 


The demand for 
the free passage of German armies was 
one that Belgium as a guaranteed State 
had no power to grant. Germany in en- 
tering Belgium became not a “just” bel- 
ligerent, but a land-pirate. 

The next point to be considered is the 
conduct of the German campaign in Bel- 
gium. In considering this question we do 
not propose to rely on the evidence as to 
outrages committed by individual German 
soldiers or even small bodies of troops. 
For the moment we will brush aside in- 
dividual outrages on women, children, and 
old men as the unauthorized acts of a 
flushed, savage, and often drunken sol- 
diery. We prefer to take a large issue. 
Belgium was ordered to allow the pas- 
sage of German troops. She refused, and 
in strict accordance with her international 
position and her absolute international 
duty she at once offered at Liege and else- 
where such resistance as was in her 
power, and called upon her guarantors to 
help her. Her first resistance was over- 
whelmed by resistless weight of numbers, 
and then she was apparently summoned a 
second time to allow passage. Resistance 
to outrage did not cease and “punish- 
ment” for having obeyed her strict statu- 
tory duties was inflicted. The “punish- 
ment” consisted in an organized disregard 
of the laws of war. The country was de- 
vastated; villages were reduced to ashes; 
non-combatants including many priests 
were shot without mercy; the Red Cross 
was not respected; the whole of a large 
area of Belgium was terrorized; Louvain, 
an undefended town considerably larger 


than Magdeburg, was sacked, officially 
sacked, numbers of the_ inhabitants 
slaughtered, further numbers sent to 


Germany under circumstances of cruelty 
and indignity that scarcely bear descrip- 
tion, and the town was not accidentally, 
as in the case of Magdeburg, but deliber- 
ately, burnt and its University destroyed. 








A Beautiful Christmas Gift 


REFUGEES FROM THE WAR ZONE 





being able to offer you 
sweet-singing, imported 
Canaries These birds are of exceptional 
beauty, and have lovely soft bell and flute 
notes; trills and water bubble variations 


We are fortunate in 
a full stock of 


Could anything make a sweeter gift than 
these little songsters? 

We guarantee these birds to suit you and 

will change them until you are perfectly 

satisfied if the first one sent does uot satisfy 

you. 





Prices from $4.00 to $10.00 


Extra Fine Blue Ribbon winners, $15, $20, $25, 
$30. Cages from $1.75 to $5.00. Talkiag Par- 
rots from $10 to $100, according to vocabulary. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Get a sweet songster 
for your home. Send your order to-day, or 
write for our “History of the Canary” Booklet. 


OMINIO 
D BIRD N 
IMPORTERS 


478 St. Catherine St. West, Montreal 





























BAGPIPES 


SENT 
ANY WHERE 


With our practising 
Chanter, costing $2.65 
and an_ instruction 
book at 50c., you'll 
soon learn to play the 
pipes. Send for com 
plete Bagpipe Cata 
log. If interested in 













Band work, ask for 
the famous “Besson” 
Instrument Catalog. 


C-W-LINDSAY a LIMITED 


189 SPARKS ST OTTAWA 


CANADA 

















(HERE’S YOUR CHANCE! 


Clearing at Special Prices 
3 H. P., complete, $59.00; 6 
H. P., Two-cylinder, $110, 
complete. We ship on trial. 
Saustaction guaranteed oF 
money refunded. 
Why Not Get Our 
Catalog “Ww”? 
Walkerville, Ont 
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Bowling Green, Ohio 








YOU CAN BE A WINNER 


If you have energy and ambitien, big oppor- 
tunities wait you—We have a proposition that 
will interest ambitious young men. 


Write Dept. ‘‘S,’’ MacLean’s Magazine, 
143 University Ave., Toronto. 
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CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


FIVE 


CENTS PER WORD 








SELF-TAUGHT HOME STUDY. 
VENTRILOQUISM—ALMOST ANYONE CAN 
learn it at home. Small cost. Send to-day, 2- 
cent stamp for particulars and proof. O. A. 
Smith, Room R254, 823 Bigelow St., Peoria, 
Paap SS (12) 


SONG POEMS WANTED 
FOR PUBLICATION PAST EXPERIENCE 
unnecessary. Our proposition positively un- 
equalled. Send us your song poems or melo- 
dies to-day, or write for instructive booklet 


it’s free Marks-Goldsmith Cy Dept. 96, 
Washington, D.C (tf) 
SONG POEMS WANTED FOR PUBLICA 


tion Big money writing song poems. Past 
experience unnecessary. Our proposition posi- 
tively unequalled. Have paid hundreds of 
dollars to writers. Send us your song poems 
or melodies to-day or write for instructive 
booklet—it’s free. Marks-Goldsmith Co., Dept. 
96, Washington, D.C. (11-15) 


MEN WANTED. 
WANTED MEN IN EVERY PROVINCE 
who are capable of organizing and controlling 
i subscription sales force for our publications 
A good opportunity for capable men. Apply 
to The MacLean Publishing Co., Ltd., 143-153 
University Ave., Toronto. 


BUSINESS CHANCES. 
FREE FOR SIX MONTHS — MY SPECIAL 
offer to introduce my magazine “INVESTING 
FOR PROFIT.” It is worth $10 a copy to 
anyone who has been getting poorer while 
the rich, richer. It demonstrates the REAL 
earning power of money, and shows how any- 
one, no matter how poor, CAN acquire riches. 
INVESTING FOR PROFIT is the only pro- 
gressive financial journal published. It shows 
how $100 grows to $2,200. Write NOW and 
I'll send it six months free. H. L. Barber, 467 
20 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago (9-15) 


CAMERAS, ART GOODS AND PHOTO 
SUPPLIES, 
POCKET CAMERAS — NINE STYLES OF 
Real Pocket Cameras, not sold by other deal- 
ers in America. High-grade, finest lenses, all 
movements, Prices from $14.00 to $100.00 
Send for particulars R. F. Smith, 116 West 
Notre Dame St., Montreal (tf) 


EDUCATIONAL. 
THE DE BRISAY METHOD IS THE ROYAL 
Road to Latin, French, German, Spanish 
Thorough mail courses. Students everywhere 


Highest references. Academie De _ Brisay, 
Ottawa (2-15) 
FALL TERM BEGINS SEPT. 1ST INDI 


vidual teaching in bookkeeping, shorthand, 
‘ivil service, matriculation Write for free 
catalogue and particulars. Dominion Business 
College, Brunswick and College, Toronto, J 
V. Mitchell, B.A., Principal 

ELLIOTT BUSINESS 
ind Charles 


COLLEGE, 


Toronto: 


YONGE 
high-grade 


Streets, 


ourses; careful attention; graduates  emi- 
nently successful; commence now; catalogues 
free, 

BOOKS. 
1,000,000 VOLUMES ON EVERY SUBJECT 


it half-prices New at 25 per cent 


discount. 


Books bought. Catalogues post free. W. & G. 
Foyle 121 Charing Cross Road, London, 
England (3-15) 


HELP WANTED. 
WRITERS WANTED AT ONCE TO SEND 


Ss poems <« melodies f 


new songs. We can 
impose music and arrange for publication 
ediately. Dugdale Co., Dept. 80, Washing- 
.C. (1) 
LEGAL. 
REGINA, SASKATCHEWAN BALFOUR, 


MARTIN, CASEY & BLAIR, Barristers. First 
mortgage secured for clients. 7 per cent. and 
upwards (tf) 


NOVA SCOTIA—OWEN & OWEN, BARRIS 
ters, Annapolis Royal (tf) 


AGENTS WANTED. 


AGENTS, WRITE FOR OUR SPECIALTIES 
They are new and money-makers Hollin- 
rake Specialty Company, Toronto. (1) 


STAMPS AND COINS. 
STAMPS PACKAGE FREE TO COLLEC 
tors for two cents postage. Also offer hundred 
different foreign. Catalogue. Hinges, all five 
cents. We buy stamps. Marks Stamp Co 
Toronte, Canada (4-15) 


PRINTING. . 
PRICE TICKETS ALL PRICES. ANY AS 
sortment, 50c per 100; also a full line of 
Window Cards. Send for sample and circular 
Frank H. Barnard, Printer, 35 Dundas Street, 
Toronto. 


OFFICE EQUIPMENT. 
COPELAND CHATTERSON SYSTEMS 
Short, simple. The Copeland-Chatterson Co., 
Limited, Toronto and Ottawa. 


CUSTOM TAILORED SHIRTS. 


SHIRTS, PYJAMAS AND NIGHT-ROBES 
made to your measure. Samples and_ self- 
measurement form free upon request. Harry 
Tolton, Berlin, Ont. (8-14) 


MOTION PICTURE PLAYS. 
WRITE MOVING PICTURE PLAYS. $50 
each. All or spare time. No correspondence 


course Details free. Atlas Publishing Co., 

364, Cincinnati, Ohio. (tf) 
TECHNICAL BOOKS. 

THE SADDLE HORSE. A COMPLETI 


guide for riding and training. This is a com 
plete and reliable guide book for al! who 
desire to acquire the accomplishment of horse 
manship and who wish to teach their animals 
how to perform various feats under the saddie 
Illustrated, 5 x 7 inches. Cloth, $1.00. Tech 
nical Book Department. MacLean Pub. Co 
143 University Ave., Toronto. 


STRENGTH OF MATERIALS. BY EDWARI 
Rose Maurer, B.C.E., Professor of Mechanics 
University of Wisconsin 144 pp., 5S illus 
Cloth binding. A work of great value to 
architects, builders, designers, steel and con- 
crete workers Strength of timber, wrought 
iron, steel, cast iron, brick, stone, etc., under 
all loads: strength of built-up sections; 
strength of beams, columns, shafts, riveted 
joints, ete Price, $1.10. MacLean Pub. Co., 
143 University Ave., Toronto 


MODERN HOUSE PLANS FOR EVERY- 
body. By S. B. Reed. This useful volume meets 
the wants of persons of moderate means, and 
gives a wide range of designs, from a dwelling 
costing $250 up to $8,000, and adapted to farm, 
village or town residences. Nearly all of these 
plans have been tested by practical working 
It gives an estimate of the quality of every 
article used in the construction, and the cost 
of each article at the time the building was 
erected or the design made. Profusely illus- 
trated. 243 pages, 5x7. Cloth, $1.10. MacLean 
ub. Co., 148 University Ave., Toronto. 


RACTICAL BOOKKEEPING. BY JAMES 
B. Griffith, Formerly Head, Department of 
Commerce, Accountancy, and Business Ad 
ministration, American School of Correspond 
ence. 288 pp., 1490 lus. Cloth binding. Theory 
of accounts; methods of bookkeeping: single 
entry and double entry; journalizing and 
posting; cash discounts; bank deposits; single 
proprietors’ and partners’ accounts; retail 
business; inventory; departmental records: 
partnership accounts; wholesale accounts; 
books and forms used; accounting for com- 
mission and brokerage business; produce ship- 
pers’ books; commission merchants’ books; 
storage accounts; special records. Price, $1.50. 

















Thirdly, the German commanders in 
the field have deliberately, and as part of 
an arranged plan of campaign, set aside 
the established rules of war. They have 
set to work to create general terror and 
distress. They have defied the opening 
provisions of the Convention of 1907, and 
have refused to recognize in the case of 
Belgium the town guards and other forces 
clearly covered by the terms of the Con- 
vention. We may point out that the Ger- 
man Landwehr cannot be recognized if 
the German practice of war is adopted. 
The German armies have enforced this 
breach of the Convention by an inconceiv- 
able series of outrages on a civil popuia- 
tion whose right “to carry arms openly” 
was specifically recognized by Germany 
in 1907. The behavior of the German 
authorities in France has been disgrace- 
ful in the extreme. At Senlis and many 
other places they have defied with callous 
indifference every article of war, and 
their official manifestos to the inhabit- 
ants of towns on the subject of hostages 
show how little they care for the opinion 
of posterity. The German Government 
in their treatment of prisoners ot war 
have outraged the consciences of mankind 
and have again deliberately infringed 
the Convention of 1907. The articles 
against pillage have been systematically 
violated. Pillage in the sense that the 
Germans exercise it had become so un- 
known in war that the term had ceased 
to be “a term of art.” “Back to Tilly” 
has been the cry of German kings, philo- 
sophers, and men. It measures the exact 
significance of what Professor Eucken, 
just before the war, called the “soulless- 
ness” of modern German culture. The 
doctrine of “War Treason” has been en- 
forced with ruthless barbarity. It is a 
doctrine held by no civilized power. “The 
honor and rights of the family” have been 
violated on a titanic scale. -Money contri- 
butions have been levied, to the extent of 
enormous sums, in direct contravention 
of the Hague Convention. The destruc- 
tion of fishing boats in the North Sea 
and the imprisonment of their crews is a 
notable instance of the reckless German 
defiance of law, for this rule of inviola- 
bility is almost prehistoric. 

What is to be the end of these things. 
| how is civilization to reassert her control 
over the affairs of nations? We need not 
despair. The present war, despite the sor- 
rows and miseries and crimes that it en- 
tails, is an event of supreme importance 
in the history of civilization. If Germans 
could conduct war as they are conducting 
it, how then were they conducting peace, 
that peace the legitimate outcome of 
which, according to Clausewitz, is war? 
Men and nations do not become suddenly 
wicked. Temptation, says Thomas a 
Kempis, shows what men are. Modern 
German “culture” and “civilization” were 
dangers to the whole world beside which 
this present manifestation of brutal war 
is small indeed. The corrupting influence 
of the universal German doctrines that 
Might is Right and that the End justifies 
the Means was not only eating out the 
| soul of the great Germanic race but was, 
| as Germanic influence, through commerce 
| and literature, spread across the world, 
| bound rapidly to corrupt the other great 
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races and specially the Slavonic and 
Anglo-Saxon peoples. Signs of such cor- | It will pay you _ff YANKEE. NO 10 
ruption are indeed not absent to-day. The | te,.write for the oe 
belief in Might as the basis of Right was a 


a Tool Book,”’ as 
rapidly spreading when the war came. | offered in this 


In ten years it might have been too late to | tt Weheweall “VW ANIKEE” No. 10 (or No. 11) 1s a sure- enough 
save civilization. If the world was af- | Tests fer tees 


fected for good by the schools of thought | ine in wood, clever yankee. You grip the handle just once, turn 
TT rie Ge ee ae Ay mevilling in it to and fro, easy like, and a slick Ratchet movement 
equally bound to be affected for evil by | and ‘drawing 

the intolerable doctrines of Nietzsche and | 2@3,2"*"™* drives (or draws) the screw. It’s fun; not work! 


; : , 2 1 2 inet 

Clausewitz, doctrines that have made Ger- gee ——— nnn FS ae] Your dealer can parkas bey ee for “YANKEE” 
me . ; , . © and tells 9 

nan Protestantism bankrupt and sent the | of their time- \¢ ‘YAN KEE ‘ TO OLS | Write us for *** Yankee? Tool Book” for mechanics and 
shudder of cynicism vibrating through and labor -sav- | ur::'* Yankee’ Toolsin the Garage” for mot 

the world. This cleansing war has, we oo | Qnake Balen Thechamicea NOR’ T H BROS. MEG. CO., Phil: we ‘Iphia 
believe, come in time to save not only : 

Europe and America but the Germanic | —-—— — eee an ee a ney Te nS 

peoples. The war is cleansing because of 
its inevitable end.—Edinburgh Review. 

































Should Uncle Sam Your Furnace 


have Intervened 
American Papers Discuss the versus 


Attitude of the United States 


on the Violation of Bel- Y H | h 
gium Neutrality our €a t 


Should Unele Sam hare joined with 











Great Britain in protesting against the Note, how, the susceptibility 
iolation of the neutrality of Belgium? am "i esses . a‘ . 

There are many in the United States who to colds; how parche d youl 

think so, basing their opinion on the fact 5 co , vs th ta ‘ 

that the United States was signatory to skin is, the heavy an d 

the Hague conditions, which were broken drowsv feeling, and how re- 
‘ Germany, In the accompanying article " = 5 ’ 

this question is presented from two rieu freshing a breath ol outdoor 

points, ° ° y . a 

air is. You are simply kiln- 

HE question of Uncle Sam’s position drving yourself In all over- 


with regard to the war in Europe is 
one that is being seriously debated across 
the line. In some quarters it is being 





drv atmosphere. 


urged that the United States has a direct Adequate air moisture is imperative to correct heating 
interest, so direct in fact that interven- for the conservation of health. 

tion on behalf of Belgium should have 

been undertaken. On this point the 


Mr. Robert Bacon, formerly Secretary of 
State and Ambassador to France, issued CIRCLE WATERPAN 
a statement concerning “aspects of the 
European war with which we (the people ° 

of the United States) have a vital con- Warm Air Furnaces 
cern.” He said that many men believe 
that we have a high responsibility con- 
cerning the violation of Belgium’s neu- 


Outlook says: 66 D HEER 99 
On the eve of his departure for Europe, | 











are constructed so that the moisture is well taken care 


contin of. The Circle Waterpan provides the means. 

The United States, Mr. Bacon points . . 
out, signed at the Second Hague Confer- We have a pamphlet that is of vital interest to every householder | 
ence, among other conventions, one con- confronted with the house-heating problem. Free on request to 


cerning the rights and duties of neutral 
Powers. They were signed also by Ger- Th J S Mf we Li . d 
many. Two articles of this convention e ames tewart g. O., imite 
are: 

“Article 1. The territory of neutral OE EF, A» AO 
Powers is inviolable.” : 

“Article 2. Belligerents are forbidden uel rn ; 

: : alth article on The Heating of our Houses. 

to move troops or convoys of either muni- JAMES STEWART Health article on : ' é; 
tions of war or supplies across the terri- 
tory of a neutral Power.” MFG. Co. 











Please send copy of Department of Public 


Thus there was made a treaty between Limited 
the United States and Germany regard- | 
ing the very subject which has been raised WOODSTOCK, ONT. 
by this war. WINNIPEG, MAN. 





That Germany violated Belgium’s neu- 
trality, Germany’s official spokesman, the 
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Use an 


Autographic Kodak 


ky é ry negati ¢ that is worth making is worth a date and a title. 


RCHITECTS, engineers and contractors who make photographic records 

of progressive work, and the amateur who wants to improve the quality of 
his work, can make valuable notations on the negatives, by means of the 
Autographic Kodak. The places visited—interesting dates and facts—such 
notations add to the value of every negative. 


Just release a stop and a door opens in the back of the Kodak; write whatever nota- 
tion you want; expose from 1 to close the door and you are ready for the 
next exposure On the margins between the negatives will appear a permanent photo- 
graphie reproduction of the notations you made. 


5 seconds: 


The greatest photographic advance in twenty years, 


CANADIAN KODAK CO., LIMITED 


At all Kodak dealers’. 


TORONTO. 




















Does an Increase in Salary Interest You? 


We have put four hundred young and old business men in Canada in 
the way of earning $5.00 more every week. If you are an enterprising 
man, you can get the same offer by writing us. The work is easy, eda- 
cative and profitable. 


WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS 


THE MACLEAN PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Circulation Department: 143-153 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, TORONTO, CANADA 

















Imperial Chancellor, has admitted. Thus, 
Mr. Bacon says: “In admittedly violating 
Articles 1 and 2 of that convention Ger- 
many broke a treaty she had solemnly 
made and entered into with the United 
States.” Mr. Bacon continues by asking 
“Are we to suffer a nation to break a 
treaty with us, on whatever pretext, with- 
out entering, at least, a formal protest? 
Will any one contend that our neutrality 
imposes silence upon us under such con- 
ditions? Are the Hague conventions to 
become “scraps of paper” without a single 
word of protest from this Government? 
As a matter of fact,” declared Mr. Bacon, 
“it is our solemn duty to protest against 
a violation of pledges formally entered 
into between this Government and any 
other government, and we assume a 
heavy moral responsibility when we re- 
main silent.” 

This is the attitude of a section of the 
American public. The general attitude 
is perhaps best expressed by the Spring- 
field Republican, a paper that is distinctly 
favorable to the allied cause, but emin- 
ently fair in its treatment of the contro- 
versial sides of the struggle. Extracts 
may be quoted from a recent article as 
follows :— 

“The most striking criticisms of the 
United States Government’s neutrality 
concern chiefly the conduct of the war it- 
self by the belligerents, that is to say, 
their military and naval operations 
against each other. All of these criticisms 
seem based on alleged violations of the 
various conventions signed at The Hague 
in 1907, and our government has been 
condemned as “timid” because it has not 
set up in business as an international 
policeman bent on forcing compliance by 
the belligerents with all the rules and 
regulations embodied in those treaties. 
How ill-informed such criticism is has 
been repeatedly shown, but the German 
government’s reply to the charge of sow- 
ing mines indiscriminately on the high 
seas is a fresh illustration of the utter 
impossibility of accomplishing anything 
by protests based on the Hague conven- 
tions. The German government, of course, 
asserts that the convention on mines, like 
several others, was never fully ratified 
and is not now in force; and the German 
government’s contention is legally cor- 
rect. The folly of a protest to Germany 
based on conventions which are not actu- 
ally in force should be clear to anyone. Te. 
be effective some other ground for protest 
must be found. 

“The Hague treaties of 1907 are not 
wholly futile in the present world crisis. 
At least they have fixed a standard of 
conduct of which the nations may be re- 
minded. But they are woefully incom- 
plete and ineffective. Much of this inef- 
fectiveness is due directly to the militar- 
ist delegates to the last Hague conference 
who successfully sought to conteract the 
efforts of the pacifists to put teeth into 
the conventions. In the present situation 
the United States Government is war- 
ranted in shaping its course as a neutral 
by the broadest considerations of policy, 
reconciling American interests so far as 
possible with the ultimate peace of the: 
world.” 
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THE MODERN MERCURY 


Mercury, the winged messenger of the gods (according to ancient legends 
had small wings on his feet to speed over the land with the ease of a bird. 

But Mercury had no advantage over the modern skater who uses Cana- 
dian-made “STARR” Skates. 

“STARR” Skates take the place of wings—they are light, strong, com- 
fortable—and enable the wearer to skim lightly and confidently over the 
ice—whether in pure fun or the swift sport of a hockey game. 

The popular “STARR Mic-Mac Featherweight” Hockey Skate (trademark 
registered at Ottawa) shown at the bottom of this advertisement is a speedy 
hockey skat+, and equally good for rink skating. 

It is ——s strong, Llanes of the bar connecting the heel and sole 
plates. The specially welded and tempered steel blades retain their cut- 
——— longer and better. Very little sharpening is neede® 
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yourself to a “STARR” Skate and surprise vourself and your 


eu 
“STARR” Skates are equally good for artificial or natural ice. 


We absolutely guarantee “STARR” Skates uncondition- it 
ally—if they break, take them back and get a new pair. 
Made in Canada for Fifty Years 


Manufactured only by 


STARR MANUFACTURING CO., LIMITED 


Dartmouth, N.S. Toronto Branch: 122 Wellington St. West 
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The Safety First Chicken tiesees Micwzise 


How business men have made fortunes in the poultry game. 


# ’s Mag: » reached a hig ual ar! actical articles ¢ farm business by 
The December number of Farmer’s Magazine reached a high quality mark for practi il articles on fa ising 
experts. They appear under the following heads: 


. , 7 K TEN CHILDREN AND $45,000.—By F.C. Mackenzie 
$13 : M STRAWBERRIES. rt hae “+ F 
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to practical success i Steammeatind 

anon TT ty James LE. Pool punts 

WILL CATTLE SELL RIGHT ?—By Jame os is 
Chicago’s expert will tell us about the North American catth THE POETRY OF ACHIEVEMENT.—By W. D. Albright 
vusiness ind what the packers are doing It will be worth his j int write! f the Peace River gives inspirati 
dol irs to any farmer for its authoritative inquiry into facts picture for all readers rhe man wl plants and reaps } 
aera ag > nr | Nip ri ad str ind ca glor in his worl 
P.E.1’S BIG EGG MONEY.—#y Walter Simpson. ee \ ved trucy 5 
fhe story Of Frcs arene eee ee cee Coe einen CANADA'S SUGAR BEET CHANCE.—By W. A. Craici 
ind poultry output ifter ne ye * of a porous Se Si his appears i the January numbe ft goes t! vi 
forms an interesting story Illustrated situatiot f possible spring p tings t apture the fe 
CONSOLIDATED SCHOOLS—THE SOLUTION. prices. Besides this, the January number tells the 

is By Inspector R. Lees. Sauskatchewan’s perative work, also the Good Roar 
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only solution. Read it if you wish to know his points month talks a growing | eres 
AFTER THE WAR—OUR TRADE—By W. L. Smith. la’ rhe W n’s Department, Review of Reviews Departm 
This talented agricultural writer gives us a picture of Canada’s and Grasmere’s Chats on the Month’s Work are all we 
igricultural trade and a prospect of things as they mas tuined 
result 
, ; : The i strati t ape “g , Canadian farm pub 

’ OUSE By a Staff Writer. The illustrations and paper le ad eve ry 

UNADILLA : ggg . the popular farm house building lication. The December cover design is a handsome one. By 
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For Whooping 
and Spasmodic Croup; 
a Asthma; Sore Throat; 
Coughs; Bronchitis; 
Colds; Catarrh. 
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Vaporized Cresolene stops the paroxysms of Whooping 
Cough and relieves the spasmodic Croup at once. It is 
a BOON to sufferers from asthma, The air carrying th 
antiseptic vapor, inhaled with every breath makes 
breathing easy, soothes the sore throat and stops the 
cough, assuring restful nights, Cresolene relieves the 
bronchial complications of Scarlet Fever and Measles 
and is a valuable aid in the treatment of diphtheria. 
Cresolene’s best recommendation is its 3 years of suc 
cessf ise, Send us posta] for Descriptive Booklet. 

For Sale by all Druggists 
THE VAPO-CRESOLENE CO. 

Leeming-Miles Building, Montreal, Canada 
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¢ The most ingenious Wafer Blade Safety 
‘ Extra Star Cru-Steel Blades, 6 for 25c. g 
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Buy one now—your dealer or from us. ys 
‘ Free catalog sent. yA 
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The Indecision of Margaret 


Continued from Page 11. 


distinctly, “that you have no intention of 
marrying? You would hardly care to ask 
a gently-bred woman to share such pros- 
pects?” 

Aunt Roberta is so horridly outspoken. 
It is a Byrne habit and goes with the nose. 
I felt myself blushing to the roots of my 
hair, but Peter’s expression never 
changed. He looked gravely and staunch- 
ly at the coyote skin at his feet. 

“You are right in supposing he 
said. “I don’t see how I could ask any 
woman to share such an existence of toil 
and poverty.” 

That seemed to settle it. I felt a queer, 
heavy dull feeling in my heart as if some 
new-born hope had fallen dead. And it 
didn’t seem worth while to wonder if two 
people could really live on Peter’s salary. 
But I wondered it now and then for all, 
and I concluded they could, if the woman 
was a very good manager and very eco- 
nomical and everything I wasn’t. I wished 
that I had learned to make over dresses 
and do marketing. 

Aunt Roberta’s mind seemed easier af- 
ter that and she didn’t nag me about 
Peter. Meanwhile, “The Three” kept com- 
ing, and I drove with one and walked 
with another and sat and talked nonsense 
with the third. And I was, oh, so glad 
when the driving or the walking or the 
talking was over and I was free to fly to 
Peter who was always somewhere handy 
to be flown to. He was so good and jolly, 
that dear Peter, and he would talk lightly 
or seriously, just as I was in the mood. 

He told me all about his work—I asked 
him for details—and it did seem hard and 
dull from his way of putting it. But it 
certainly agreed with Peter. Then why 
shouldn’t it agree with other people? 

“When you get married, Peter, I sup- 
pose your wife will be a great help to 
you,” I suggested once. 

“T don’t expect to ever 
Peter gravely. 

“Why not?” I asked. 

“You heard what your 


” 
so, 


marry,” said 


Aunt Roberta 


said the other day. How could I ask a 
woman to go and live with me in the 
slums?” 


“But she might want to go. She—she 
might be dying to be asked,” I faltered. 
“She wouldn’t mind the slums if you were 
there—if she loved you.” 

“What 
manded Peter, 
accusingly. 


hal 


love?” de- 
I thought, 


do you know about 


looking at me, 


I understood that he meant to imply 


that I didn’t know anything about it, I 
who was going to marry some man in 
September because I didn’t want to be 


sent home to a stepmother. 

“I daresay I know as much about it as 
you do,” I said. “At any rate, I’m sure 
that if I loved anybody I’d be willing to 
go anywhere with him—to the slums, or 
to Greenland’s icy mountains. Besides, 
you would choose such a superior woman 
—wouldn’t you Peter?—that she would 


positively exalt in the slums. You would 
choose—wouldn’t you—a very good, noble, 
sensible, learned woman who could al- 
ways make up her mind about everything, 
and lead the prayer meeting and never 
care whether her hat was nile-green or 
floppy pink or just plain slummy brown? 
Wouldn’t you, Peter?” 


Peter shook his head. He was leaning 
his folded arms on the beech lane fence 
and looking down into a curly bed of 
young, spicy ferns. 

“No, that is just the trouble. If I fell 


love with such a woman I might ask 
her to go down to Patterson street with 
me. But I never would fall in love with 
such a woman, you see. I’d be fatally sure 
to hanker after a little, non-sensible girl 
with brown-satin hair and big greenish- 
grey eyes. She would have to be beautiful 
because I am so ugly, to even matters up. 
I wouldn’t want her to make up her mind 
with any especial readiness—J make up 
my mind very quickly and firmly, and it 
would be uncomfortable to have too much 
mind in the same house, especially a Pat- 
terson street house, as they are rather 
small. I should like her to like frills. 
And, of course, I could never dream of 
asking a girl like that to marry me— 
never, Margaret.” 

There was such an unpleasant ring of 
determination in his voice that it made 
me miserable; although his description of 
his ideal had caused my heart to flutter 
pleasantly. 

I thought I knew somebody a little like 
it, but what good would that do if he 
didn’t ask me—her, I mean—to marry 
him? And Aunt Roberta had ordained 
I must marry somebody. 


in 


When I counted up that night in my 
room I found that there were only five 
more days before I would have to decide 
—or, rather, Peter—which of “The 
Three” was to be groom at my wedding. 
Only five days! My heart stood still and 
my head spun round. Just for a minute, 
though—then everything cleared up—and 
I knew. I made up my own mind for my 
own self then and there and it wasn’t a 
bit hard, not a bit. 

The five days simply flew. Peter and 
“The Three’ came and went, Aunt 
Roberta looked fifty different things and 
my mind simply stayed made up without 
a shadow of turning. It almost awed 
me; it had never been so before. You 
can’t imagine what a delightful sensation 


it was to feel so sure and know it was 
your own sureness and not somebody 
else’s. I envied more than ever those 


fortunate people who can make up their 
own minds about everything. I knew I 
should never be able to do it again. But 
that didn’t matter so much since I had 
made it up on the only really important 
point in the whole universe. 

“Well,” remarked Peter, “I suppose I 
have to pick out a husband for you to- 
night?” : 


We were in the beech lane, just at the | 


spot where I had first met Peter three 
weeks ago by the almanac; three years 
by some other computation of time. Peter 


was going away the next day and beyond 
that there wasn’t anything—time, 
or thought. 

“No, you haven’t,” I replied. “I’ve 
made up my own mind about “The Three.” 

“Oh?” my companion certainly turned 
a little pale. “Then which of the gentle- 
men is to be my third cousin-in-law?” 

“None of the ea I 
wouldn’t marry one of men for any- 
thing, not even to fifteen 
stepmothers with fifteen children apiece.” 
turned away, folded his arms on 
and the 


Space, 


said decidedly. “I 
those 
escape from 
Pete 


he fence looked across clove) 

“What will your Aunt Roberta say? 
\ll sorts of things. But it won't 

iatter in the least,” I cried recklessly. 


responded Peter, “I 


> 


“Then,” suppose 


my responsibility is at an end. I am 
glad. didn’t realize what I was doing 


vhen I rashly took upon myself to decide 
vhich of four men you should marry.” 

“Four men?” I echoed. “Why, there 
ire only three.” 

“Four,” returned Peter, with the 
not to be contradicted. 
brought up to believe 
says,” I remarked 


tone 
of one 
“! have 
everything a minister 
“If you say there are four, four there 
ist be. But my powers of resistance 
have all been exhausted in disposing of 
three. If the fourth man 
arry him I shall have to do it.” 


been 


asks me to 


“And what if he doesn’t?’ muttered 
Peter moodily. 

But he will, don’t you think?” | 
asked piteously. “Why shouldn’t he? | 


‘uppose I’m not good enough for a min 


for a fourth man’s wife. Is that the 
trouble? Not good enough, or smart 
nough, or economical enough?” 

“You are everything he would want 


nis 
nis 


is wife to be,” rejoined Peter savagely. 
“But how could he ask you to leave your 

xurious home and share his life of self- 
denial and poverty? You would have to 
rive up so much.” 

“But I’d have 
wouldn’t miss the 


him,’ I argued, “I 
other things.” 


“Oh, you don’t know—you don’t real- 

e.” groaned Peter. “I can’t ask you to 
marry me—I love you better than my 
life. I love you too well to drag you 
down to Patterson street. I’m poor and I 
always will be poor. Remember what 
your Aunt Roberta said to me. It’s been 
burning into my brain ever since. But I 


knew it anyway. 
I'll never forget you—but I’ll never be 


oward enough to ask you to be my wife 


inder the circumstances.” 
“Then I’ll have to ask you,” I faltered. 
“Won’t you marry me, Peter?” 


No, I’m going away. | 


Peter whirled around, clenching his 
hands. 

“Margaret! Don’t!” 

“Now, Peter, surely you aren’t going 


to reject me. 


he wouldn’t. It isn’t polite, 
And while I wouldn’t be a model 


me and 
Peter. 


minister’s wife to start with I’d improve. | 


I know I would, Peter. I’m not half so 


I never thought to see the | 
day when I’d be asking a man to marry 


| 
| 
| 
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| fond of frills as you imagine and I could 
' learn to cook before September if I went 


right at it; and I once taught a Sunday 
School class all summer. Please, Peter! 
If you won’t—oh, Peter—if you won’t—” 

There I just broke down and cried. It 
was so mortifying. 

“Oh, Margaret, darling.” And there I 
was, with Peter’s arms about me and his 
lips on mine. 

“Well,” said Aunt Roberta that night, 
“have you decided which of those men you 
are going to marry?” 

“Yes. I’m going to marry Peter,” I 
said. 

Aunt Roberta looked things, unwhole- 
some things. 

“Margaret Byrne, didn’t you promise 


| me you wouldn’t flirt with that man?” 


“You can hardly call it flirting with a 


man to promise to marry him,” I pro- 


tested. 

“And he told me he would never ask 
any woman to share such a life,” sniffed 
Aunt Roberta. 

“He didn’t say just that, Aunty. He 
said he didn’t see how he could. I sup- 
pose he has had some new light since. 
But, anyhow, he didn’t ask me. I asked 
him.” 

“So you think you’ll like living on 
Patterson street?” 

“Why, of course. Won’t Peter be there 
too?” 

Aunt Roberta looked at me over her 
glasses. 

“Humph! Do you think you really 
love this Peter?” 

“Think? I don’t think! I know it,” I 
cried. 

Aunt Roberta took off her glasses. 

“Well, that is all that is really neces- 
sary,” said that astonishing relative. 
“Come and kiss me, my dear.” 


When the German 
Raiders Came 


Continued from Page 22. 


ily respond to the rather urgent requests 
of the rest that he outline plans for the 
future handling of the expedition. 

“My part is finished,” he said. “To 
plan a bold stroke which would place the 
country in our hands was my work. I 
devised the means to secure complete pos- 
session of Ontario only, as it would be 
impossible to occupy the whole country 
without a million men. My plan succeed- 
ed without the loss of a single life. It is 
the role of the strategist to gain posses- 
sion. It devolves on the fighter to hold 
possession once gained. I am a strategist. 
You, gentlemen, represent the fighting 
end of the organization.” 

“When we took Paris in 1871, France 
was beaten,” put in another. “Why 
couldn’t Canada see that we had won 
when we captured Ontario?” 

“Scientific warfare is not by the Cana- 
dians understood,” said Burgmaster, per- 


| plexedly. “They do not recognize when 


they have been strategically beaten. Who 
knows, for years they may keep on fight- 
ing?” 
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Then a voice spoke up from the other 
end of the board, a brisk and business-like 
voice with more of the Yankee twang than 
the guttural German burr about it. Her- 
man Von Harden was a wealthy German- 
American who had helped to finance the 
project and whose word carried consider- 
able weight. 

“Not with us,” he said, emphatically. 
“It seems to me we underestimated this 
job right from the start. If I remember 
right, professor, your view before the war 
was that these Canadians were lukewarm 
to Britain anyway and wouldn’t put up 
much of a fight, especially if we paralyzed 
them by the suddenness of our attack and 
the completeness Of our organization. 
Then, after the war started and they 
showed up as frisky as any other part of 
the Empire, you figured it out that all 
the able fighting men had gone with the 
contingents and only cripples and old men 
were left. You guessed wrong both ways. 
And you’ve got us into a mess that any 
amount of fighting isn’t going to get u 
out of.” 

“Even the most farseeing guess inac- 
curately at times. Consider Italy and 
Belgium,” said Burgmaster. “Of course,” 
he added, “we can always throw the pro- 
ject up and go back home.” 

“And be arrested and tried for pir- 
acy!” said Von Harden. “I’ve got private 
advices that the Government back home 
means business. We’re just as safe on 
this side of the line as we would be back 
in the U.S.A. just now. And Lord knows 
things look powerful scaly, here.” 

A rumble of dissatisfaction followed his 
remarks. Dismay was written large on 
every face. 

“When the men know this, they’ll prob- 
ably make short work of us,” said ‘on 
Harden. “They went into the scheme to 
help the Fatherland beat England—-aid 
for the other considerations we were able 
to hold out. But there isn’t a man with 
us who didn’t expect to go back home 
when it was all over.” 

“Do I understand you to state,” asked 
the professor, “that if we had captured 
this country and held it for the Father- 
land, it was not your intention to stay 
here and the fruits of your victory enjoy 
under German rule?” 

“It was not,”’ said Von Harden, em- 
phatically. “Listen, professor. I was born 
in Germany and didn’t leave the old land 
until I got old enough to go into the army. 
Then I came to America. Before I left 
I was earning the grand sum of ten cents 
a day. My parents lived in poverty. My 
father hadn’t a vote and couldn’t open his 
mouth for fear of going to jail. He had 
to get off the sidewalk when an officer 
came along. The taxes ate up nearly 
everything he made. Well, I’ve made a 
fortune in America. I’ve got a voice in 
the Government. I can say what I damn 
well please to anyone and about anythin,.. 
I’m a free man.” 

“Don’t think that I don’t love the Fath- 
erland still. I do——and so does every 
German-American in the United States 
of America. We wanted to see her win 
this war. Not to the extent of going back 
to enlist, of course; but it didn’t seem 
right for us to lose all the glory—and 
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| spoils—of victory when it looked so 
| blamed easy to come over here and grab 
| Canada. We weren’t adverse to copping 
out some choice sections of land or tal:- 
ing over a couple of banks or a railroad 
or two as compensation for the risk we 
were running. But do you think we aim 
ed to stay here after Germany got Canada 
and be taxed to a fine platinum finish 
and have no votes and be ruled over by 
the military aristocracy and see our sons 
forced to serve in the army? Not on your 
life, we didn’t! After doing what we 
could to help Germany by keeping Eng 
land busy, and making sure of our ow 
little slice, we aimed to make tracks back 
to that dear old U.S.A.—and continue 
be free men!” 


Lo 


fhis was a new viewpoint for Profe;: 
sor Burgmaster. He apparently had been 
too busy working out the details of the 
Grand Project to get close enough to his 
confreres to understand them fully. 

3ut the Great Plan!” he exclaimed. 
“This war, the capture of Canada, are but 
details in the immense train of events that 
shall make the world one grand German 
Empire! France beaten, Russia thrown 
back, Britain crushed, then Canada would 
be taken and—Germanized. Armies 
would be trained here and some day 
the United States would be persuaded to 
join the German Empire!” 

4 growl of dissent arose from all corn- 
ers of the room. Von Harden sprang to 
his feet and shook his fist menacingly at 
the preacher of Pan-Germanic domination. 

“If you had told us all you had in that 
dome of yours in the first place,” he de- 
clared, “you wouldn’t have got a single 
recruit for this crack-brained scheme. I 
used to think I was a German first and a 
‘itizen of America afterward. But now 
that we’re plum up against this situation, 
face to face, I begin to see where I stand. 
I love freedom and democracy more than 
I do this idea of German domination. 
I’m a Yankee first with the German in 
me a poor second. The Kaiser rule the 
United States! If he ever tries it, he’ll 
find every German of us fighting him 
tooth and nail!” 

“We can’t get back there soon enough 
to please me,” said another, a ponderous 
citizen of Buffalo with a prosperous boot 
and shoe store. 

“We were convinced,” declared the pro- 
fessor nervously, “that the Government 
would with a lenient eye our enterprise 
look upon. Apparently in this we were 
misinformed. But if we cannot go back, 
to stay and fight is the only alternative.” 

“Dot wouldn’t be an _ aldernative,” 
growled Hellmuth Schmidt. “Dot would 
be suicide!” 

“We haven’t ten thousand men left,” 
aid Von Harden. “We wouldn’t last a 
week now. A snowball in hell ’d look 
a good fire insurance risk compared to 
our chance of winning now.” 

“By process of elimination, then, but 
one course is open,” pursued the profes- 
sor. “As prisoners of war, we must give 
ourselves up. 

| “Don’t fool yourself, professor,” said 
| Von Harden. “If we give ourselves up, 
| it won’t be as prisoners of war. We would 
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be considered just plain pirates and they’d 
probably either hang or shoot us.” 

“We cannot fight, we cannot retreat, we 
cannot surrender!” exclaimed Burgmas- 
ter. “We have indeed ourselves in a pre- 
dicament placed. This project I begin to 
see should have been thought out more 
carefully.” 

“Dot’s right!” affirmed Schmidt, with 
fervent emphasis. “If back we go home, 
we get tried as pirates. If we surrender, 
dey shoot or hang us. If we fight we get 
killed anyhow. What then do we do?” 

“Now listen to me, the lot of you,” said 
Von Harden. “It’s time for a business- 
man to step in and take this out of the 
hands of you strategists and ex-soldiers. 
I’m a business man. And I see that there’s 
one common sense way out of this. With 
public opinion in the state it is now back 
home, we’re more likely to get off easy 
here than we are there. Besides, nearly 
all the men we’ve got left have their 
families here. They can’t go back. So 
it’s up to us to stay here and face the 
music.” 

“T think we could fix it up now without 
any of us facing a firing squad,” he went 
on. “We haven’t killed anybody yet. We 
can offer financial compensation for any 
damage we’ve done. I have an idea the 
Canucks would let us off that way rather 
than kill off thousands of their men in 
capturing us. I propose we put it up to 
them as a straight business proposition.” 

“Dot’s talking,” said Schmidt. “A busi- 
ness probisition.” 

“Hold on, now, I’m not through,” pur- 
sued Von Harden. “I’m not at all sure that 
after we had fixed it up with our neigh- 
bors here, we could go back home—not 
for a while, anyway. Uncle Sam’s been 
pestered a lot lately, what with the Mexi- 
can greasers and war taxes and contra- 
band and so on, and he’s just laying to 
spank some one. I’ve got a hunch that it 
would be us. We’re still citizens of the 
United States and open to punishment. 
Besides, I know about one million people 
back there and every one of them will be 
ready to give me the laugh. No sir, life 
back home would be too warm and uncom- 
fortable to suit me for a while and if I 
can fix it that way, I’m going to stay here. 
I might even settle down here and be a 
Canadian. The place looks good to me.” 

“But,” put in another, “if Germany 
wins the war, Canada goes to Germany as 
the prize. Where would we come in?” 

“You beat me to that, Hans,” said Von 
Harden. “If we become Canadians—and 
I don’t see anything else for us to become 

and the Kaiser gets Canada, we might 
be regarded as deserters. Anyway, we 
would be taxed and conscripted and our 
votes wouldn’t be any better than a Re- 
publican’s down in Alabama. Before we 
offer to become Canadians, we’ve got to be 
sure we’ll remain Canadians.” 

“I infer from your line of reasoning, 
Herr—er, Mister Von Harden,” said the 
professor, “that should we, from con- 
siderations which you have lucidly ad- 
vanced, decide to throw in our lot here, 
it would be in our best interests to make 
sure that the cause Canada has espoused 
is triumphant.” 

“That’s what,” said Von Harden, “I 
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Travel With A Complete Wardrobe 


Without Inconvenience 


Get the Gable-End Wardrobe Trunk 


= > The Gable-End Wardrobe Trunks enable you to 
“ take the most costly and complete wardrobe on your 

travels without fear of any garment being creased or 

damaged. 

Everything which is needed upon a trip has been 

carefully considered and a place provided. 


Gable-End Wardrobe Trunks 


eliminate the need of expert valet or maid, for the 
most inexperienced can pack one in fifteen minutes 
Gable-End Trunks are Dust-proof, Water-proof, and 
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TRADE MARK 


are the lightest and strongest trunks made. They 
will carry full-dress suits, prinee alberts, or the 
daintiest gowns without dragging or ereasing the 
skirts. 


The Gable-End Wardrobe Trunks can be earried in 
motor ears, and the line ineludes special steamer 
trunks. 

Gable-End Trunks areon Sale at all the leading dealers 


throughout Canada. 


Write for our catalogue which shows the simplicity of 
travelling with a complete wardrobe without the an- 
noyances attendant to the ordinary Trunks. Mode of 
operations fully described. 


LAMONTAGNE LIMITED, Balmoral Block 
338 Notre Dame Street West, MONTREAL 














Prettier Than Candles 











“Safety 
First”’ 


A Safe, Sane, Inexpensive 
Way of Lighting Christmas 


Trees 





Give the Kiddies a Christmas Tree illumined 
by the 


“Franco” Electric Christmas Tree Outfit 


If there is no electricity in the home a battery can be used with equal 
advantage. 

The ‘‘FRANCO”’ outfit insures safety. No danger from fir Many homes 
have been suddenly enflamed by the Christmas tree catching fire from lighted 
candles, often with a disastrous ending 

The added attractiveness and perfect safety of this outfit mak« t worthy 
yt youl consideration The cost is small, the bene fits man fold 


Why not ask your dealer, or send for our literature telling how to give the 
kiddies a big treat without danger or expense? Make this the best Christmas 
you’ve ever had. 


Interstate Electric Novelty Co. of Canada, Limited 
b 220 King Street West, - - 


TORONTO, ONT. 
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[he three eighteen and one six 
hole practice courses at Pine- 
hurst have become the center 
of golf and golfing interest 
during the Winter and Spring. 


TH 


ready in January, 
three private parlors. 


All out-of-door sports. 
‘Trap shooting. 


Pinehurst Office, Pinehurst, 


Holly Inn, 


a Carolina 


ie 





Ball Room 


inehurst 


ORTH CAROLINA. 


E CAROLINA NOW 


Fennis. 


C. 


This house enjoys a reputation for hospitality and excellence of cuisine. 
adds a large number of rooms with bath, also sixteen sleeping porches and 
Berkshire and Harvard open early in January. 

Model dairy. 


Livery and saddle horses. 


Good roads in a radius of 50 miles or more. 


Through Pullman service from New York via Seaboard Air Line. 
Boston, Cleveland, Pittsburgh and Cincinnati. 


N. 





New Addition 


They are acknowledged stand- 
ards of quality and upkeep, and 
offer a variety unobtainable 
where play is limited to one 
course. 


OPEN 
The new addition, to be 


Shooting preserve. 
(No consumptives received.) 


Only one night from New York, 


Send for illustrated booklet giving full information. 


Leonard Tufts, Owner, Boston, Mass. 
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TRAVEL am SAFETY and 
C () M FO RT: Consult this Department 


E have placed a Travel Department at the 
disposal of our subscribers to help them to 


without the annoyances that come to 


the inexperienced traveller. 
short trip or an extended tour, we will be glad to 
have you write us stating your intended itiner 
we will supply you with information about Hotels, 
Routes and make helpful suggestions or 
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hate to change sides but from what you've 
said to-day about the future, I can see 
that whether we stay in Canada or get 
back home, it’s mighty important we 
do all we can to keep the Kaiser out of 
America. That’s where I stand.” 

* * * 

A delegation from the invading force 
was sent out to meet the oncoming Can- 
adian army, with a white flag prominent- 
ly displayed. 


“Do you come to surrender?” de- 
manded an officer, advancing to meet 
them. 


“Nein!” declared Schmidt. “We come 


to enlist.” 


The Public Be— 


Pleased 


Continued from Page 19. 

and red tape. He gets his wheel by the 
first express and is billed so low that he 
realizes we are in the repair business only 


to help the customer; it turns us no 
profit. Sooner or later, a neighboring 
farmer with a bountiful crop sets his 


mind upon an auto and mentions the sub- 
ject to our customer. This is the sort of 
conversation that follows: 

“*Your company are decent people, I 
hear?’ 

‘Yes, they have been that to me.’ 

‘*Take any interest in you after they 
got your pocketbook?’ 

“*They did, indeed. A salesman called 
on me a month or two after the sale to 
ask if he could do anything for me.’ 

“*But you had a breakdown?’ 

““My own fault. When I sent to the 
agent on Monday I received a card Wed- 
nesday saying the new wheel was at the 
express Office.’ 

“*That sounds like a square deal. 
the way, what’s that address again.’ ” 

THE CUSTOMER IS ALWAYS RIGHT. 


By 


The XY department store—and it is 
not very different from two or three 
others in the Dominion—does so much 


business in an hour that it takes a fifty- 
power motor to lift the cash from 
place to place. But once upon a time the 
proprietor was glad to personally snip off 
a yard of calico from behind his little 
counter in the middle of a two-flat “store 
and dwelling.’”’ These phenomenal business 
transitions are not accidental. From 
handling a gross of fifty thousand dollars 
to one of eight or ten millions is the pub- 
lic’s premium upon a policy. Likewise, 
from a gross of fifty thousand to the gross 
of a bailiff’s sale can be measured by the 
very same weights. The man who goes to 
the wall, like the man who climbs a moun- 
tain, usually gets there on his own legs. 

An official took me to the exchange desk 
of the XY building. I had been asking 
him why through a score of years the 
Canadian people had multiplied their 
patronage a hundred fold. 

“Watch there!” said he, and a woman 
reached timidly into her handbag and 


horse- 


As 


< 


1g 
he 


ir 


an 
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presented a strip of card. A considerate- 
looking clerk spoke to her a moment and 
retired to another section of the room. 
“That customer,” continued the official, 
has purchased goods which she later 
found unsuited. A ’phone message 
brought a driver to her door and the par- 
cel was taken back as cheerfully as it was 
delivered. She comes to the store, shows 
the driver’s receipt and, as we shall see 
(the clerk was approaching with a hand- 
ful of bills) she obtains her money with- 
out the slightest trouble.” The clerk’s 
manner was thoroughly cordial and the 
customer beamed responsively. 

“The day has passed when a store ends its 
obligation to a customer with the selling 
of goods for money,” the official was say- 
ing. “It used to be that merchants told a 
complaining purchaser: ‘You should have 
looked before you leaped.’ If the suit did 
not fit or the cloth was the wrong shade, 
that was the buyer’s affair. Even if the 
storekeeper admitted a liability to satisfy 
the customer, it was usually to exchange 
one article for another in his stock. But 
in this establishment it is as easy to get 
money back as to pay it in. Nothing es- 
tablishes confidence so solidly as a rule 
like that. It applies to and pleases rich 
and poor, artisan and farmer, and is the 
common-sense of modern merchandising.” 

“Your business plays no favorites, then. 
The public is as one person. 

“And that person, again, is a unit with 
the company. When a store gets to be 
this size, it must either accept the motto 
of ‘the greatest good for the greatest 
number’ or take off its hat to some rival 
who does.” 


He was right. Half the time of the staff 
of managers goes to discovering ways and 
means of conveniencing the public. Should 
a department be awkwardly situated in 
the building for its particular class of 
customers, no expense and no trouble will 
justify keeping it there. If folks do not 
care to ride to the fourth floor for sheet 
music, sheet music will come down to ex- 
actly the spot which the folks prefer. One 
may say that store management is all a 
matter of commercial sagacity. I do not 
care what it is. Mr. Bannerman of the 


town of O—— was also commercially 
sagacious, but he did a great thing for 
O and set a very creditable pace fo 


franchise gamblers. So with the XY « 
terprise. One may not say where private 
acquisitiveness and public spiritedness be- 
gin or end or travel in company, for the 
two sometimes make a very good hitch. 
The thing to remember is that this power- 
ful company year after year has worked 
steadily toward higher profits along the 
pathway of a pleased public. Their policy 
of strict honesty in the representation of 
goods and prices, a standing offer of 
“your money back,” a faultless delivery 
system and the application of every 
known device for speed and accuracy, the 
provision of personal comforts for em- 
ployees and visitors—if this sort of policy 
is not somehow identified with public ser- 
vice, by what other name shall it be 
known? 

The Bank of Caution was managed by 
Mr. A; the Bank of Good Faith by Mr. 
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if you are getting less than 7 . on your investment, you are losing money every day 


Your eee Should Earn = 


Invest your money where yu get a ylut safety with greater ear g p r 

This security is backed up ~ a long establis hed and substantial manuf acturing 

business, embracing a number of the most modern plants in existe: that 

always paid interest and the investor shares in all profits, and int 

twice a year, on Ist June and December 

You share in the profit n addition to tl larger ¢ ning capacity and ifety with t! priv ue 
f withdrawing investme t any time fter one year W t le i (0 days tice 


Write to-day for full particulars and make your dollar earn more. 


NATIONAL SECURITIES C ORPORA T ION, LIMITED 


CONFEDERATION LIFE BUILDING TORONTO, ONTARIO 
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i Most delightful short sea ¥ i “. \! 
Vf trip out of any American port, af- YP 3 
fording week-end vacations in His- 
torical Virginia,— 


Old Point Comfort, 
Norfolk and Richmond 


Special 4-Day All-Water Tour 
ecg ot $199.00 iin 
travel afloat and ashore 
Every week day at 3 P.M. from Pier 25, 
N.R., New York. Send for illustrated 
pamphlet No. 44 
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CANADIAN PACIFIC 
WINTER TOURS 


TO THE LAND OF 
Sunshine and Summer Days 


CALIFORNIA, FLORIDA 
LOUISIANA, Etc. 


Limited trains leave Toronto daily, making direct connection at Detroit and Buffalo 
for the Southern States, and at Chicago for California, etc. 








Those contemplating a trip of any nature should consult Canadian Pacific Ticket 
Agent, who will be pleased to quote rates, arrange reservations and attend to all 
details in connection with your trip; or write 


M. G. MURPHY - “3 District Passenger Agent - TORONTO 














B. A regarded banking as a profession— 
that and only that. B took it as a public 
service. When a borrower came to A’s 
office, the process of introduction was a 
gorgeous spectacle, and the process of 
getting a loan was next door to a dental 
clinic. One must first have friends known 
to the banker, then security worth many 
times the loan and in such negotiable 
form that the banker could turn it into 
cash betwen supper and bed-time. If one 
asked to have a cheque initialed for five 
hundred dollars, he first made sure there 
was six hundred on deposit. If I ex- 
aggerate in any of these itemized state- 
ments, it is with a view to defending the 
gentleman’s reputation as a conservative 
banker. He would rather sprain his ankle 
than sprain a rule and rather offend his 
best friend than offend a bank tradition. 

Mr. B, on the other hand, never allowed 
his desk to stand more than twenty feet 
from the street door. If a borrower were 
in a hurry he had just one waxed floor to 
leap and on the farther side were five or 
six nice cosy chairs. To Mr. B’s way of 
thinking a bank’s funds were intended as 
the axle grease of commerce. Where A 
put his trust in truck loads of collateral, 
B preferred to loan his money on the good 
faith of worthy men. The rogue offered 
fifty endorsers and went away empty; the 
man of proved integrity and acumen 
wrote his own name and carried off the 
specie. Twenty thousand or one hundred 
thousand dollars—if your record and 
reputation were white and your business 
deserving, the money was yours. If you 
were a retailer and could not understand 
why banks will not lend money to pay the 
wholesaler or to stock the shelves, A 
would give you his best chair and tell you. 
If you were a manufacturer and did not 
know why banks prefer to see orders 
ahead before encouraging further produc- 
tion, A was right there from ten to five 
with exactly that information. When that 
blessed movement started about ten years 
ago to transform the Canadian Bank from 
a synagogue into a “money shop” and the 
banker from a Sheik to a business-man, 
Mr. A became a joyous torch-bearer in the 
procession. He was one of the first, in- 
deed, to place his robes in pawn. 

One day a broker with far-reaching fin- 
ancial connections pointed to the upper 
window of the Bank of Good Faith. “That 
man A,” said he, “has drawn more busi- 
ness to his house than any other manager 
in Canada. He uses few rules beyond his 
own judgment. His methods are direct 
and his manners cheerful. You never feel 
when talking business with him that 
you’re about to be shot as a spy.” 

The one rule holds. Whether the busi- 
ness be “eaten or baking, the man who 
wins success must coincide his energies 
with the publie’s necessities and make 
himself an instrument for the public’s 
service. 


This idea of bending to the public’s will 
may be undignified and demagogic, but 
all successful business manages to slant in 
that direction. What recommendation this 
idea has above any other idea is one of 
those mighty secrets seldom put into 
print: there’s money in it. 
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The Case of Equity. 


Continued from Page 29. 


The door bell rang. 

Jeanette hurried to answer the sum- 
mons. A messenger boy handed her an 
unstamped letter addressed to herself. 

Fearful as to the possible contents of 
the missive, she hurried upstairs to the 
privacy of her own room where she broke 
the seal. There was nothing romantic 
about the appearance of the note written 
on legal paper with the letterhead of 
“Curtiss and Rogers” at the top. The 
brief note was written in a bold masculine 
hand. It read: 

Miss Travers: 

The interview resulted favorably. Your 
father agreed to settle all outstanding 
claims. There will be no trial or publicity. 

Respectfully, 
Stephen A. Curtis. 

Certainly she knew her father well 
enough to know that the interview had 
been more terrible than the brief note 
indicated. Perhaps it was a lingering 
weakness of the morning. The ways of 
woman are unintelligible, but she kissed 
the note. The mental strain of the day 
was over. The relaxation had come. She 
threw herself on the bed and buried her 
face in the pillows and cried softly. “I 
suppose he can never know how grateful 
I am.” 

That night Curtis sat in his office smok- 
ing until a late hour. He had considered 
himself a confirmed bachelor. He had 
looked upon marriage as a luxury for the 
rich. He was painfully conscious of an 
undefinable longing for something which 
had not been a part of his professional 
life. The sweet vision of the woman of 
the morning, the noble features, the com- 
pelling sorrow, kept recurring to him. 

In the morning Curtiss and Rogers 
busied themselves making plans for the 
coming political campaign. 

When the postman brought the morn- 
ing mail both men began reading thei 
letters. Suddenly Curtiss paused, aware 
of a delicately pervading perfume. The 
cause was a little missive with the 
Traver’s monogram seal upon it. 

Curtiss went into his private office to 
read the note, strangely conscious of a 
desire to be alone. The note read: 

Dear Mr. Curtiss: 

I can only thank you for what you 
have done. Mother is failing steadily and 
I fear the end is not far off. Had this 
I 


rial gone on she could not survive what 
am forced to believe would have been 
the outcome of it. 

From this you may see why I find words 
inadequate to express my deep gratitude 
for your kindness. 

Gratefully your, 
Jeanette Travers. 

At first the note produced a profound 
effect upon Curtiss, not so much for the 
note itself, but she had written it. But in 
a few days he was able to see things more 
clearly. Naturally, he judged, she was 
grateful for what he had done, but the 
vague hope that she might be made to feel 
more than gratitude was absurd. She be- 
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In America, most certainly. At Old Point Comfort— 
on Hampton Roads, with its wonderful all-year climate. 
Hotel Chamberlin — open all year. A luxurious social 





center, famed for its cuisine. Easy to reach 
Tourist Bureau or Railroad Agent. 


ask any 


The Means? The most complete Electro - Hydro - 
Therapeutic Establishment in America. Under skilled 
medical supervision, we duplicate every Treatment given 
at Karlsbad, Nauheim, Vichy, Aix or Harrogate. 


invironment? There’s always “something to do” 
at Old Point Comfort. Fortress Monroe, the big Army 
Post, with its Drills and Parades; Hampton Roads, right 
in front of the Hotel, an ever-changing panorama. Golf, 
tennis, motoring, driving, dancing, walking and real sea- 
bathing in the big Swimming Pool. And your kind of people. 

Curative Waters? Surely,—always flowing from a depth 
of goo feet. Used by thousands of Chamberlin patrons with 
remarkable success in Rheumatism, Gout, Indigestion, etc. 
Its Radio-activity adds greatly to its medical value. 


Are you interested? Then write to Mr. Geo, F. Adams, the Manager, at Box 06, Fortress 
Monroe, Virginia, for well-worth-while books on the Treatments and Medicinal Waters, 
the Hotel, the Climate and a very interesting >» one entitled “Cured.” This tells of 
many cases that have been to The Chamberlin for Treatment and been “Cured.” 











Have a “Midget”’ in Your Office 
It is one of the “Acme” Family—a Worker 











*“‘Acme’”’ Sta ap! ing Machines meet every need. There is an ‘‘Acme 
every purpose. The Acme machines are most economical! and 
rable—they last a lifetime—the big savings they afford soon pay 
their cost th y are a paying investment. , rhe Midget is large) 
used by in ance ¢ mp anies, lawyers, elephone exchanges 
for vouc hers Y lic legal 1 so used by manufacturers 
and importers for preparation ry pote Wing 


Learn what the ‘“‘Acme"’ family can do 
for your business. We solicit enquiries. 


Drop us a card for full particulars, prices, etc. 


THE ACME STAPLE CO. LIMITED 


CAMDEN, N.J., U.S.A. Patented 
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The Simplest Plan Ever Devised for 


TRANSFERRING CORRESPONDENCE 


The Office Specialty ‘‘Direct Name’’ Transferring Method does away with all the 

annoying and laborious work in clearing out the file s for the New Year. 

All old correspondence in be completely to t any future time as in the original 

removed from the ordinary size files in a files 

very few minutes and the plan works equal — Office Specialty Syste f Transfer 

* well with the heaviest volume of corres rit g has stood the test for four years under 
. , S of office conditions Its simplicity 
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“Office euitiin Direct Name System of Filing 
Begin 1915 with this simple, direet method of indexing your Vertical Files 


Ask for booklet No. 1726, descriptive of Office Specialty Direct Name System and Transfer 
Supplies. 







Our Own Stores: 
Montreal, Otta 
wa, Halifax, 
Winnipeg, Re- 


MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE FILING CABINETS 


FFICE SPECIALTY MFG.(. 


gina, = Calgary ,28C AND OFFICE FURNITURE IN STEEL AND WOOD ® ene ie SaneN 
Edmonton, Van- ANADA faker to User. 


couver, Largest Makers of Filing Devices in the British Empire. 


97 Wellington St. West, TORONTO. 


Office Specialty 
Products 





Factories: Newmarket, Ont. 
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longed to a world of which he was not a 
part. He was angry with himself that in 
five days one almost helpless woman could 
so sway his thoughts and feelings. 


Almost two months had elapsed since 
the affair in the office. It was a week 
before election. Rogers and the stenog- 
rapher had gone out for dinner. The 
cold November wind was shrieking be- 
tween the buildings. Little cinders of 
frozen snow beat against the window. It 
was twilight in the office. Curtiss sat mus- 
ing, watching the sparks as they showered 
from the stove over onto the grate. Hear- 
ing a light footfall in the hallway, he 
pressed a button, flooding the room with 
light when he heard a quick nervous tap 
at the door. He opened it and admitted— 
Jeanette Travers. 

Curtiss hardly recognized her. She 
was certainly not the image of his dreams. 
She was smothered in furs. What little 
of her face revealed itself was flushed 
crimson from the cold. There was noth- 
ing of the sadness in the eyes which 
Curtiss always associated with her. They 
were now determined, except that there 
was a hint of anxiety at the corners. The 
delicate mouth denoted only firmness. 

They shook hands and Curtiss offered 
her his chair by the fire. During a series 
of meaningless comments on the chilliness 
of the atmosphere, the visitor removed 
her fur hat to brush the snow from it and 
exposed a mass of black silken hair. Little 
rebel wisps charged from contact with the 
fur waved and darted at will over the 
glorious wealth of the whole. 

None of this was lost to the lawyer. 
Taking her hat he laid it carefully upon 
his desk and waited for her to speak. 

She rose and faced him. “I suppose, 
Mr. Curtiss, that you think me thought- 
less and thankless?” 

“Really, I don’t understand you. I 
am sure I have entertained no such 
thoughts.” 

“I suppose,” she went on nervously, 
“that as a dutiful daughter, I should be 
silent now, but I can’t be. I see that those 
opposed to you in this coming election are 
making a great deal out of this trial not 
coming off. Papa is against you, too. I 
thought that when your clients got all 
they were seeking they would come like 
men to your defence, but they haven’t.” 

Curtiss smiled to himself at her ignor- 
ance of the ways of men. 

“T repeat,” she continued, “I suppose 
I should be silent now, but loyalty even 
to my father ends when such injustice as 
this goes on. You saved our family from 
disgrace and yet in the face of all these 
reflections against you, my father’s atti- 
tude and all, you say nothing in defence 
of yourself. I came to tell you that I shall 
tell papa the whole thing and make it pub- 
lic if necessary. Much as I dislike ap- 
pearing disloyal to my family, I would do 
almost anything rather than see you suf- 
fer this injustice.” 

Her words, at first constrained, had re- 
sulted in a passionate outburst. 

The lawyer gazed long and steadily into 
her eyes as though he would read her 
most hidden thoughts. 

“Why do you look at me that way?” she 
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said. She had mistaken the intensity of 
his gaze for anger or doubt. 

“Miss Travers,” he said, “I have grown 
indifferent as to the outcome of this 
election.” 

“Why? How? I don’t understand.” 

“I have no right to tell you, we belong 
to—such different stations in life.” 

Something in his tone caused the blood 
to mount to her neck. Her cheeks burned. 
She bent her gaze on the rough carpet 
and appeared to be studying the crude 
design minutely. “Go on,” she breathed. 

“Since that day when you came here— 
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huskily, “I——” 

She looked up smiling through her , . 
tears. There was no sign of coquetry. It Ask your dealer for ‘‘TRUSSELL’’ Diaries, Loose Leaf, Memos, and Price Books. 
was the surrender of a complete woman. If he cannot supply you write, 

The blood-red lips twitched a little at the Canadian Representatives 
corners. A. R, MacDOUGALL & CO. 264 King St. West, Toronto 

Curtiss drank her in, scarcely believing oI 
what he saw. Clasping both her hands in 
his, in a rough sort of tenderness, he said 
brokenly: “Can it—be—that—you—care, 
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too?” =| 
“Yes, Stephen,” she said with quiet | | 
intensity. 


Drawing her close, he cried—‘Jean- | S A \ } i ) i % I M E 9 M O N E » 4 
ette,” and th kissed her passionately. 
Wher an her pr ec herself a ana a n d » E M P E R S 


trembling and blushing confusedly. It 
was her first shiver of passion. She bent sith ’ 
her gaze to the fire. AVE your books a proper ‘‘ ptace’’ in your office or 

The man laid one hand upon her shoul- : 


Aap ar "Vy SC% e .. ‘e and otherwhere’ Don't 
der and gently stroked her hair with the are they scattered here, ther 


other. you think haphazard hand- 
“Ste ” che whispered. : ; 
= ling makes frequent renewal 
Yes? ; 
“You remember that awful day up necessary ¢ Can you keep 
rye??? . . 

» ee ” your smile while you hunt 

aS. J - 

“Well, when you said you understood for those needed mow or when 


I think you could have taken me in your a. . es 
arms ah You looked so like an over- car 7. them into the vault 
grown boy—and yet so manly. I am glad or outs 
now that you didn’t. It wouldn’t have been 
like you. In my dreams I have seen you 


. Here’s an article of steel office furni- 
sitting there and I have grown to love 





you just from that memory. But I never ture you should have. It’s stoutly 

dared hope for this. I thought you would built of good materials, is mounted on 

only remember me as a silly, weak woman smooth-running castors and is a plea- 
that you in your—your bigness pitied. sure to the sight. It will save its 

stephen—t am so glad.” She looked up cost in a very short time and we would 

at ee face had suddenly paled. Al- be pleased to tell you all about it. 


most forcing her into a chair he paced 
eet ge yr in ini THE DENNIS WIRE AND IRON WoRKS Co. LIMITED 
little frightened. NAoA 

“T shall never forgive myself,” he said, 
bitterly. 

“Forgive what? I don’t understand.” - 

“This. Oh, if you hadn’t come I could | p= 
have remained silent—but now I forgot 


station—society—everything! It can’t 
be! You are used to things which I 
haven’t got to give.” 


Rising, she laid her hands on his shoul- | C. S.. FOSBERY, M.A., Head Master 4 MONTREAL 


ders and looked him steadily in the eyes. 
“T dor’t want money. I want you.” 
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“You don’t know what you are saying,” 
he said gently. “It would be all right for a 
while, but in the struggle much of my time 
would be spent away from you. Your 
friends would shun you for taking this 
step—and then——” 

“Stop,” she cried passionately, putting 
her hand over his mouth. “You have no 
right to say such things—and they hurt 
me.” 

The tears were streaming down her 
cheeks. Throwing her arms around his 
neck she pulled him down to her. “My 
friends will come wherever I am. All I 
know is that I love you—I will go any- 
where with you—I would like to work 
here in the office with you—just you 
Stephen—Stephen!” 

“Forgive me,” he said, brokenly. 

“What was that?” 

It was a violent knocking at the door. 
Curtiss opened it. Richard Travers strode 
into the room, his heavy face contorted 
with rage. “I was on my way home,” he 
said sharply, glaring from one to the 
other, “when Harte told me that you were 
up here, Jeanette. What brought you 
here?” he demanded sternly. “Isn’t it 
enough that this man has tried to ruin 
me but that you should be seen here? 
Have you no—no decency or did some 
puking sentiment make you think that 
this man had done me a favor?” He 
rapped his cane violently upon the floor. 

Curtiss eyed the man quietly. 

The woman who had stood trembling 
while her father had spoken, now faced 
him with a spirit that surprised that 
individual. 

“IT am ashamed of you,” she said, 
stamping her little foot. “After a man 
has saved you from disgrace, you must 
heap insult upon him.” Then hurling the 
words feverishly, one upon the other she 
told all, including her love for Curtiss. 

Whe had finished Travers was 
perspiring profusely. Sinking into a chair 
he mopped his face. 


she 


There was a tense silence in the room. 

Finally the old man got up and walked 
awkwardly toward Curtiss. “I didn’t 
know such men as you lived,” he said. 
“T should like to take your hand, sir.” 

Jeanette hung with breathless anxiety 
upon her lover’s reply and gave a little 
cry of joy as Curtiss took the hand of 
father. 

“T think we understand each other bet- 
ter now, Mr. Travers,” he said. 

“Yes—and I believe it is needless to 
add that there will be no opposition to 
your campaign.” 


he 


Then Travers went over and kissed his 
daughter gently upon the forehead and 
was gone. 

They heard his cane clicking down the 
stairway. 

Curtiss swelled out his chest in mock 
seriousness. “I think,” he said, rolling the 
words out with much unction, “that I will 
constitute myself a court of equity.” 

“Can’t I be part of the court?” she 
asked sweetly. 
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The Business Outlook 


Can We Have a Business Revival in Canada Without the In- 
rush of New Capital 


By JOHN APPLETON, Editor of The Financial Post 


Mr. Appleton reviews, in the course of a surve y of the business 
outlook, the exports of the Dominion of Canada and argues that on 


their steady the 


mcrease 


immediate 


prosperity of the Dominion 


depends. From the figures which he quotes it is quite evident that 
expansion in exports of farm products, on a greater scale than ever, 


is actually taking place. 


This movement continued fora year or two 


will establish for Canada a credit abroad sufficient to remove all anxiety 


with regard to her future. 
revive business. 
period just 


HE month of the wai 
passed has not been without its 


bright spots insofar as business in 
the Dominion is concerned. For instance, 
Scottish investors have shown that they 
appreciate their investments in Canada 
by renewing their holdings of debentures 
for another term of five years, which is 
the average. It was feared by the com- 
panies that in view of the war taxes, and 
the disruption of business, the Scottish 
money-lenders would want their money 
back. They were surprised, however. Re- 
newals have been very general. There is 
significance in this circumstance. The 
British people, although not lending 
money at the present time, may have the 
usual share for us when the hostilities 
cease. Mr. Geo. H. Smith, of the Canada 
Permanent, inclines to this opinion and it 
is worth not- 


In the 


meantime increased production will 


sustaining basis is the biggest task the 
Dominion has to face for the moment. 
It is a cloud around which danger hovers. 
Behind each project the nation stands. At 
present railway traffic is declining in vol 
ume and will continue to do so until navi- 
gation opens in the spring. Idle plant is 
stacked up at various points in the Do- 
minion. This is not a very bright pros- 
pect. 
4 PROMISING MOVEMENT. 

There are, however, bright prospects. 
One of them is opened up by the fact that 
the farniers and manufacturers have got 
together with a view to the increase of the 
products of the field. Already the farmers 
are increasing their production relatively 
faster than are our manufacturers. If, 
however, the farmer grows more cereals, 
raises more cattle, and other products of 

the farm the 








ing. If Can- SS ee manu factu r- 
ade a8 6 I er will very 
whole can BRITISH Govy WAR LOAN OF | : soon find or- 
keep up her £ 350-000-000 \ = ders more 


SUBSCRIBED 
payments, as Z 


well as her 
loan com- 
panies have 
done (not her 
industrials 
we regret to 
have to men- 
tion), there 
is now every 
reason to 
hope that 
capital will 
be available. 





| plentiful 
| than they are 
|} at present. 
| This, no 
doubt, is the 
motive 
hind the ac- 
tion initiated 
by the manu- 
facturers in 
seeking bet- 
ter relations 
with the 
farmers. It is 


b e- 
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tain amount erally is in 


will be forthcoming for the completion 
of such national undertakings as the 
National Transcontinental and the Can- 
adian Northern lines. The completion 
of these and placing them upon a self- 


the mood to avoid buying anything that 
can be done without. A dentist when 
asked if business with him was “as 
usual,” said that his patients were not 
having work done that was “elective.” 
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/ vy 
Mothers of Canada: 
There are in our Dominion”one hundred and 
eighty thousand widowed women, of whom, 
doubtless, many, on the death of the 
bands, were thrown upon their own resources 


hus 


And in addition there were, doubtless, in 
numerous cases, children left to be supported 
and educated Fortunate, indeed, 
women whose responsibilities were lightened by 
life insurance. 
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That is the attitude of the public. What 
necessities they must have can be met 
by native products. The campaign being 
carried on with this object in view will, 
no doubt, aid business somewhat 


Keep Your Shingle Hanging is Anrcie 


As to the actual conditions prevailing, 
To keep the ball of Canadian business activity rolling will not be on which the trend of business hinges, the 
opinion of Mr. D. R. Clark, superinten- 
dent of the Maritime Provinces branches 
of the Bank of Montreal, is worth not- 


oa ing. Mr. Clarke, in estimating financial 
Canada First Idea and commercial conditions in the Mari- CT 
time Provinces, as gathered from bank 
managers, believes that economic condi- 











a difficult task if we live up to the 


Every Canadian ‘‘laid off work’’ ans f , »pressi Svery mi: . : . : 

: mn 1 id off work me ins further depress on. Every man tions in this part of Canada are surpris- 
wiv ) rk ‘ ray > 18] Sc ( rs r¢ rea ° 
given work means mor businet for others. No man can live unto him ingly good. He says that there has been 
self. What is good for the individual is good for the mass, and vice-versa. no previous marked inflation; there is 


now no marked depression. People gen- 


° erally have been in a state of mind dis- 

The Luxfer Prism Company posing them to favor economy. As a re- 
sult of the past two years of general re- 

trenchment, stocks are light, a factor now 


has been doing business in Canada for seventeen years, and has stood up | favoring the local jobber. The only dis- 
against all competition. Others have come and gone. Luxfer Prisms art couraging spots are the factory towns, 
helping merchants and manufacturers to eliminate unnecessary expense; at more particularly those identified with the 
the same time we are helping to keep the ball of business rolling by employ | steel and car manufacturing industries. 
ing all we can. If your store, office, or factory is dingy, or if you want to | All the great fundamental industries are 
eut down the artificial lighting expense, you will find that Luxfer Prisms in good or, at least, not in bad shape. In- 
will do this, and the cost of installing will soon be repaid in the saving deed, the farmers of the three provinces 


have probably never enjoyed more pros- 
perity than they are enjoying now, he 
says. They have had good crops, for 
which they are realizing prices from 25 
to 50 per cent. greater than last year, and 

66 ° 93 those who have surplus produce to sell are 
Buy Made m Canada Products making more aaa te usual. The pro- 
duction of coal has fallen off about 250,000 
tons, chiefly because of the depression in 


The Luxfer Prism Company, Limited the steel industry, and the outlook for 


next year does not favor keeping the out- 
100 King Street West TORONTO, CAN. put up to the 1913 standard, owing to the 
disturbed conditions in the steel and othe: 

large consuming industries 
The foregoing illustrates conditions in 
the older parts of the Dominion and clear- 


> | =e Kaiamazoo Point_ Number One ea ly indicates that though buyers are in a 
hesitating mood business can be done as 
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eat | 
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Canadian foreign trade is not increas- 
: ae : ing as it ought to do, and it is well worth 
: asking why that should be. Our claim in 
the past (and it is a good claim—one that 
can be substantiated to the hilt) has been 
that our natural resources are tremend- 
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back of the permanently bound book. made in any size required. ficient for as long a time and for such re- 


quirements as can be grasped by our best 
trained economic minds. Our orchards are 
also prolific. There does not appear to be 
any lack of raw material and, if, there- 
fore, our business is not what it should > 
be then we should look into the way the 
business of the country has been con- 
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ducted. There has been improvidence, or 
imprudence, or bad judgment somewhere. 
We all know there has been. It is su- 
perfluous to again caialocue the overbor- 
rowing, the company flocations, the 
schemes for illusory fortune building and 
the making of cities before the farmer 
was established on the land. Mistakes we 
have made, but the results can be quickly 
minimized by promptly quitting the un- 
productive and easy ways of making 
money and getting down to—or next to— 
the real natural sources of wealth with 
which the Dominion is so abundantly pro- 
vited. 

By doing this our exports will very 
soon show signs of expansion. ** hy 
exports we pay our debts—by which we 
bring capital to the country. That’s what 
There will be no business ac- 
tivity until the money bags of New Eng- 
land, Old England or any other “old” 
land are fully satisfied that we can “de- 
liver the goods.” It is not a difficult, 
abstruse international problem that a 
business man in Canada at present 
has to face. If he is looking for money 
without effort, he will find the outlook 
very dark and unpromising, but if he 
is willing to apply himself to the busi- 
ness of doing something needful and 
useful there will be a comfortable liveli- 
hood and a direct contribution to the 
wealth of the Dominion. There are na- 
tural resources waiting for the hand and 
mind to turn them into articles of com- 
merce to satisfy first Canadian needs and 
to sell abroad to procure things for which 
as Canadians we have developed a taste. 
The latter has been gratified too easi- 
ly by borrowing and by “too easy” credit 
and in consequence must be curbed. There 
are reasonable however, that will 
be satisfied by the exchange of our pro- 
ducts for those of other countries and we 
are faced with the duty of sending an in- 
creased quantity of products abroad 
every year to meet the accruing interest 
charges on the capital we have borrowed. 


we ne ed. 


needs, 


If we can do thus: that is send more 
products abroad every year, and if at 
such a time as the present we are sending 
as much abroad as usual, or approximate- 
then the outlook for improved busi- 
not at 


ly so, 


ness is all discouraging. 


PAYING OUR DEBTS ABROAD, 


For the time being, leaving out of mind 

growing annual bill for interest due 
capitalist abroad, let us examine 
‘anada has done in the way of sell- 
rchandise to other countries, or in 
what she has done to settle 
and to pay for what she has ob- 
abroad. The figures below 
value of actual Canadian 
abroad during the years 


the 
to the 
what 
ing’ me 
other words, 
her bills 
tained from 

the 


sent 


epresent 
produce 
1901 to 1914. 





¥ Exports. Year tExports 
141 $177,431,386 1908 $246,060,968 
1902 196,019,763 10 : 
100 214 101 O74 1910 
1904 198,414,439 1911 
19005 100 ct 946 1912 

an 5.483 ) 1913 a 
1007 180,545,306 114 3 ‘BRS 39 
*Nine months 

tinclude domestic produce y 


The foregoing shows a steady advance 
during the past fifteen years, and it will 
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be noted that latterly, in 1913 and 1914 
(Dominion Government fiscal years) the 
advance has been most marked. On the 
whole the figures show that Canada has 
been going forward. Let us examine into 
the sources from which the above wealth 
was drawn and for that purpose we will 
take the calendar years 1912 and 1913. 
Official returns show what classes of pro- 
duct—-whether from the farm, forest, lake 
or factory—is sent out of the country to 
pay our debts for the years mentioned. 





They were as follows: 
Our Wealth Sent Abroad 
| s 4 11: 

\Line > S 509.073.1167 

isl es 0,237,348 

I ‘ i) ? 663 

Anima 951.612.5069 

Faru 1 9OS 642 C00 

I M4.O10.S87 

‘thers 95,262 LOS.77i 
$341 QSO.SS2 S436.218,067 


Month by month the proportion of the 
above sent will be gathered from the table 
helow. 








Exports 
i 1 Domestic FP) cts 

January $ $ 1 
February y 4 i, 
Marct £874,752 700,991 
April ™ OLE.SSO 17,7 795,071 
May 7.883.971 30,005,635 
June 8 619.495 28,000,200 
July 33.600 716 41,807,648 
August 1.175.708 31.510.7 
September TOAS45 = 31,796,612 
October 7.144.409 15,820,778 
November 762.32 


December 





No matter what happens as a result of 
the war the steady increase of exports 
from Canada will continue as has been 
1901, as shown by a table 
before that year. Figures 
since 1901 have been referred to to show 
the modern trend. If we go back still 
further it will be seen that the movement 
towards greater things has been in 


dence since Confederation. 


the case since 
above, and from 


evi- 


NO TURNING BACK. 

rom this forward tendency there will 
be no turning back. In some years ex- 
ports will be less than in the preceding 
one, but in every five-year period there 
will be a great advance. Effects of the 
last depression in 1907 were evident in 
1909 when exports declined slightly, about 
six per cent., but in 1910 the gain was 
13 per cent., and between 1901 and 1914 
the advance was 144 per cent. 

During the next fifteen years the gain 
in exports will be more than ever. The 
slight recession which is in evidence at 
the present time as the monthly figures 
given show is temporary, due to two 
causes, the first and the most important of 
which was the partial crop failure of the 
West and the second, the war. The latter, 
however, while its disadvantages are fully 
realized, has had very important results 
that cannot be regarded as other than 
beneficial to Canada. These results are 
in the turning of more capital, brain and 
labor to the cultivation of the soil. Al- 
ready the steadily increasing volume of 
farm produce exported has been the sal- 
vation of the Dominion from a commercial 
standpoint. To speak in general terms— 


to generalize—-is not satisfactory in this 
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President, 
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regard, so we will again resort to some 
figures. In the fiscal year of the Domin- 
ion Government ending March, 1913, the 
farmers provided $260,000,000 of the ex- 
ports, and in 1912, $186,000,000. In 1914 
the proportion was $195,000,000. These 
figures can be understood better in 
tabular form. Here they are: 


Total 
Exp rts 


Farmers’ 
Produce 






wie ...e. $185,800,083 $341.980.582 54.2 

Oe 194,030,254 955 754.000 5d.0 

14 251,569,148 431,588,439 me 0 

1 nt of farmers’ produce to tota 
esti exports of the Dominio: 
HOPE FOR BUSINESS. 


When the figures for the current fiscal 
year are available they will be somewhat 
less and the poor crop may cause a slight 
decline in the proportion of the total ex 
ports of Canada, which are provided by 
the farmers. This will temporarily de 
and it has accentuated the 
depression that was due and as pointed 
out a month ago. 


press business, 


3ut a normal crop next 
vear, will bring our exports up to a much 
higher point than they have yet reached, 
even though there is some recession in the 
output of other departments of Canadian 
production. 

With our exports steadily expanding 
and our imports decreasing the result will 
be inevitably the building up of credit 
abroad. This will enable us to get more 
capital to carry out our development 
work, of which there remains much more 
to be done than has been done. With re- 
habilitated credit abroad, especially in 
the United States, Canada will be able to 
get some capital. That would be a great 
aid to commercial recovery. 


DO WE NEED MORE CAPITAL TO MAKE US 
PROSPEROUS. 
That brings us to the point as to 


whether more capital is essential to in- 
creased commercial activity and _pros- 
perity. It appears to be accepted very 
generally that Canada will not be able to 
get very much money from Europe for 
some time. Sir George Paish has warned 
us to keep away from London. He may be 
right. Being in the confidence of the ad- 
visers of the British Government he may 
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Why it is so rare 

A skin you love to touch is rarely found 
because so few people understand the 
skin and its needs. 

segin now to take your skin seriously 
You can make it what you would love 
to have it by using the following treat 
ment requiarts 

Make this treatment a daily habit 

Just before retiring, work up a warm 
water lather of Woodbury’s Facial 
Soap and rub it into the skin gently 
until the skin is softened, the pores 
opened and the face feels fresh and 
clean. 2inse in cooler water; then 
apply cold water—the colder the better 
—for a full minute. Whenever pos- 


a few minutes 


Always dry the 


sible, rub your face for 


with a piece of ice 
skin thoroughly. 

Use this treatment persistently for ten 
days or two weeks and your skin will 


show a marked improvement. Use 
Woodbury’s regularly thereafter, and 
before long your skin will take or 
that finer texture, that greater fresh- 


ness and clearnes 
to touch.” 


s of “a skin you love 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap i 
a skin specialist. It a cake. 
No one hesitates at the price after thev 


the work of 


costs 25¢ 


first cake. Tear out the illustration of 
the cake below and put it in your purse 
as a reminder to get Woodbury’s to-day 


Woodbury’s Facial Soap 
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other than that of war for some time will ‘amples of Woodbury’s Facial Soap, Facial 


Cream and Facial Powder 
Woodbury Book and samples of the Woodbury 
preparations iddressa The Andrew Jergens Co., 
Ltd., Dept. 105-X, Pe rth, Ontarto 


For 5Oc, copy of the 
from London we have a very poor chance 


of getting very much from the United 
States unless we are prepared to pay a 
very high price for it. One of the most 
violent of the protests of the producers on 
the plains of Canada is that against the 
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very substantial. In the future—the im- 
mediate future—the steps in advance will 
be still more pronounced. For this reason 
we are confident that Canada will be well 
able to take care of her obligations and 
that she will have a surplus of wealth 
she can trade for her requirements 
abroad. We must not overlook the fact 
that already Canada has learned to live 
on much less than was her wont, and in 
consequence her requirements from he 
own manufacturers and from abroad will 
be somewhat less than normal for the 
last few years. Her produce and export- 
able wealth will on the other hand be 
larger. What will bring business up to a 
more normal point, will be the produce of 
the land. This has reference to the im 
mediate future. Our mines, forests and 
lakes are longer in responding to i 

creased labor than are our prairies. But 
their produce is showing gains and will 
continue to do so but not on so large a 
scale as the output of the field and the 
cattle barn. In them lays the great hope 
for business within the next twelve 
months. 


Canadian Women in 
Business 
Continued from Page 48. 


Caroline Stebbins Wells, of San Fran- 
cisco, who created the office, and was, her- 
self, the first woman police officer, was 
many months persuading the city fathers 
that she was needed as much as were the 
men. But once installed, it would be next 
to an impossibility to do without her— 
and that is the feeling of the few Can 
adian cities in which female police are 
installed. 

To Ottawa belongs the credit of being 
the first city to consider the advisability 
of appointing women to the force. To 
Toronto belongs the credit of actually 
doing it! But, as the idea is of great im 
portance, we will take Ottawa’s police 
officer as an example of all that a busi 
ness woman ought to be. 

Miss Flora Campbell’s career dates 
back to the time, when interested in phil 
anthropy, she gave up at least two eve: 
ings every week to the work of attending 
mission services. Sometimes she played 
for the men in St. George’s Mission, some- 
times she read to them. Sometimes she 
sewed with the mothers who gathered 
either for work or recreation at various 
other missions, and at all times she was 
in more or less close touch with the lowe 
strata of the city’s population. It was 
natural then, when the Women’s Hoste! 
and Travelers’ Aid grew out of the mis 
sion, Miss Campbell should be offered a 
post in the new organization. This, by 
the way, was not a salaried one. 

It will be readily understood that dur- 
ing the five years she held this positior 
her experience with types, as well as in 
dividual cases, was fitting her for her 
present position. But for an intervening 
few months, she accepted the superi: 
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tendency of the Woman’s Hostel and got, 
if possible, in still closer touch with the 
working women and girls, of the city. 
Then, in January, 1914, she was formally 
sworn in, put upon the pay roll of the 
Ottawa Police Department and presented 
with a card of office, which now takes the 
place of the one-time police badge. 

What does she do that was not done be- 
fore? What does she do that men did 
not? 

Briefly, she administers the ounce of 
prevention, in the first instance; and in 
the second, she tries her best to keep a 
woman out of court. She tries to keep a 
woman out of jail! 

Her work is primarily one of redemp- 
tion first, and the law afterward. She has 
arrested but two girls since her appoint- 
ment. 

She is a moral adviser to dozens of 
women in the capital. They come to her 
with domestic troubles and beg her help 
in reclaiming a drunken or an unfaithful 
husband, in keeping their young girls off 
the street at nights, and a hundred other 
matters. She is appealed to by mistresses 
who have runaway maids, who have har- 
bored dishonest girls in the house; or, she 
is sought by maids who have unjust mis- 
tresses. Her duties are as varied as the 
days. 

A description of her routine day may 
be of interest. Arriving at the office at 
nine, she generally finds a collection of 
slips which denote cases to be attended 
to during the day. One may be a woman 
whose maid has proven dishonest; one 
may be from a wife who has been de- 
serted, one may be from an institution or 
from a private home announcing the dis- 
appearance of a girl. At about ten o’clock 
Miss Campbell starts out. First going 
to the place from which the complaint 
came, and learning all about the case, she 
is ready for “sleuthing.” This goes on 
until results are reached. In the event of 
thieving, she puts off arrest as long as 
possible, learning a girl’s minutest history 
and trying to remove the cause for the 
crime. 

Strange as it may seem, a veritable 
paradox, Miss Campbell shrinks from 
publicity, and instead of a large florid, 
forceful-looking police person, with loud 
voice and commanding manner, she is 
diametrically the opposite. 

‘Where can I get a nice, inexpensive 
hat?” she asked the writer, one day. 
“Where did you get yours?” 

“At Blanks.” (A certain place of the 
type which costs you nothing to go in, 
but several dollars or a deal of firmness 
to get out!) 

“Oh,” said, the police officer, fearfully.” 
I wouldn’t dare go in there; I’m mortally 
afraid of Mrs. Blank!” 


An outstanding feature of these brief 
sketches is, one will have noted, the repe- 
tition of the statement that these women 
enjoy their work. Therein lays one of my 
strongest arguments that women not only 
make as good business citizens as men, 
but ofttimes, better. Men are thrust into 
office or shop, or profession. They have 
to go on with their work, whether they 
like it or not. In many, many cases, they 
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Short Cut Your Figure Work! 


An eastern manufacturer of musical instruments, in telling how the 
Comptometer short cut his work, said: 


“The Comptometer has proved to be the best cost cutter we have ever in- 
stalled in our accounting department. In two months’ time it has paid for 
itself in the time it saved, to say nothing of the great amount.of hard work 
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Deposit Slips, making up Payrolls and Stock Reports, figuring Costs and 
figuring and checking Bills with complicated Chain Discounts, etc.” 


, : les « . > PF « "ano + = {G 7“ : : ’ 
It was simply a case of applying factory methods to office work—using a machine for 
machine work — selecting a machine capable of doing all the figure work of the office. 
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have drifted into their positions without 
having thought to chose or being allowed 
to chose what seemed most congenial to 
them. With women that is different; they 
rarely go into business without wanting 
to, in the first place and in choosing a 
business, they choose exactly what they 
like. Consequently, it is not strange that 
the enthusiasm, the keenness and the indi- 
viduality they put into that business, 
makes for good results. The constant 
contact with varieties of people in the 
business world, tends to broaden the it 
tellect and to stamp out the petty thir 
which are frequently credited to woman 
as her heavenly heritage! 


Warin Winter 
Continued from Page &. 


slans advanced at the rate of fourteen 
miles a day, fighting with the German 
rear-guard all the way and bringing their 
artillery up with them. So rapid was the 
advance that bodies of Cossack cavalry 
broke across the frontier and threatened 
the German lines of communication at 
Pleschen. This spectacular advance was 
effected in the face of severe winter 
weather and heavy snowstorms. 


THE SCOPE OF OPERATIONS. 


The most fruitful source of speculation 
with regard to the winter campaign now 
opening is the probable scope of the op 
erations possible during the hard weathe: 
months. It seems altogether likely that 
hostilities will continue with almost un- 
abated vigor on both battle fronts. There 
is too much hanging on the ultimate re- 
sult of the war for the armies to wait 
until spring. The cost of maintaining the 
armies in the field is too great for any 
time to be lost. And certainly the strain 
on Germany is too severe for the Kaiser 
to permit a slackening of the operations 
except where the iron hand of winter 
absolutely prevents action. When every 
passing day impreves the chances of the 
allies and carries Germany just twenty- 
four hours farther away from the pos- 
sibility of victory, the Kaiser can be de- 
pe ded upon to force the fighting at every 
stage. 

It will be impossible, however, to con- 
tinue the war with the speed that has 
characterized operations so far. It is dif- 
ficult to move artillery rapidly when snow 
is on the ground or the roads are soft 
and muddy; and the big guns are quite as 
essential to successful operations as the 
camera is to a moving-picture company. 
fhe approach of winter facilitated the 
campaign in Poland for it hardened the 
roads and enabled the Russians to ad- 
vance and manoeuvre their artillery with 
greater ease than earlier in the campaign. 
This advantage will be lost, of course, 
when the heavy snows come. 

So far as the campaign in East Prussia 
is concerned, the advent of winter should 
quicken operations. The country is honey- 
combed with lakes and marshes which 
have made advances on the part of the 
Russians a slow and circuitous movement. 


When winter ‘as frozen over the lakes 
and established a firm surface on the 
marshes, the Russians will be able to 


strike boldly forward. 


WILL UNCERTAINTY BE HEIGHTENED? 

One result of the setting in of severe 
winter weather, may be to increase the 
uncertainty of the situation. The French- 
British line is to-day in closest com munt- 
cation all the way from Nieuport on the 
coast to the extreme right around Belfort. 
Riders are passing to and fro at all times, 
carrying information from one section of 
the battlefront to others. When the roads 
are filled with drifted snow this service 
will be seriously hampered and the vari- 
ous corps will be more isolated. It is not 
drawing too far the imagination to 
imagine either secretly massing 
forces at a certain point and smashing 
the opposing lines before reinforcements 
could be hurried up—a contingency which 
the almost perfect organization at pres- 
ent writing has rendered practically im- 
possible. With the certain breakdown in 
the cohesion of the extended battle line 
the uncertainty of the situation becomes 
greater. 

It is this very consideration that may 
lead the German general staff to order a 
retirement from the present line held 
from Ostend to the Aisne, to the stronger 
shelter of the Meuse or perhaps even be- 
yond the Rhine. Fighting in hostile terri- 
tory, with lines of communication through 
hate-seething countries to be maintained, 
the uncertainties of a winter campaign 
would weigh heaviest on the German 
They would have to bring rein- 
and supplies up from a 
greater distance and the risk of delays 
would be greater. The experiences of 
Washington at Valley Forge would be 
tame compared to the dangers which 
would beset the western army of Ger- 
many if an effort were made to stand on 
their present ground through a winter 
campaign. 

The of earnest diplomats, the 
frenzied efforts of financiers, the dictates 
of a humanitarian distaste to the sacri- 
fice of human life, all were unavailing to 
stop the belligerent nations from resort- 
ing to the arbitrament of arms. The flood- 
gates of racial hate once opened, nothing 
can stem the tide until the score with the 
war lord has been settled. And so the 
mighty conflict will be waged through 
all seasons and the hardships of winter 
will be added to the horrors of war. The 
world now hardened to the wholesale mur- 
der of hundreds of thousands of young 
men, will find fresh cause for horror in 
the inevitable course that the winter cam- 
paign will take. 


on 
side 


forces. 
forcements 


coursels 


AT LAST THE TANGO FOOT! 


Such great flexibility of the ankle and 
so much movement of the muscles at this 
point are required by the modern dances 
that physicians have been frequently con- 
sulted in regard to a mysterious ailment 
which has finally been named the “tango 
foot.” The unaccustomed exercise of al- 
most unused portions of the foot has put 
a constant strain on the extensor muscles. 
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. About Your ee B P d t 99 
* HY ] 
Business y ro Cc Ss 
A by- -proad duct Is just sO much le a of the ig be -_ : yo business, “ 
which you may the logical step to ti . 
more clear profit. By the applica- * Le 
tion of modern business methods By the application of modern business meth 
, a double profit 1 is extracted from ods the coke-manufacturer re ig rs valuable 
x h by-products. By the use of the Burroughs 
the origina investment in raw Adding Machine you may extract and utilize} 
| material—a profit from the hitherto the by-products of your bookkeeping. You 
+ wasted material and a profit from the bookkeeper can handle his present work in less 
' = we time and produce a by-product during the time 
M finished product. saved. He will analyze your records and give 
! For instance, until manufacturers of 7 statistics of vital importance to the profit 
coke learned to conserve and utilize coal ° Thie eg — : " 
tag products, sulphur, etc. which are us 1s not theory ; it We practice. Thou 
: . sands of successful merchants are cashing 
by-products, they were making only one-half: : y 
. ; Y in on it every day. We can show you and 
the possible profit. Now they are making a arr ar ’ 
, your bookkeeper how it is done. There are 
profit on the by-products, as well as on the coke. many different styles of BURROUGHS. One 
Is your investment in bookkeeping producing of these is suited to every business, and we 
all that it should? Is it doing more than are reé ead and willing to demonstrate the type 
just keeping accounts? Does it produce a by- of machine you need, without obligation on 
product for you in the form of exact know- your aaa 
Burroughs Adding Machine Company 
Bu rr ichs Bi ock, De *troit, Mic hi igan 
Just check off on the list below, the problems which interest you most, and we will nd some useful information 
Name True Inventory Stat 
Firm Trial Ba ice Expen Analy 18 
Street City and State Cost Keeping } Sales Analysis 
2 TA PLEA Z “» 
nn, CANADIAN ADDRESSES 
Toronto Bra ach 146 Bay St. Toront 0 Montrea Brat 92 St. James St Montreal, Que.; Winnipeg Branc! He 
Cumberland St., Winnipeg, Man.; Va ver Branch: M7 Pender St. W Vancouver, B.C.; 8t. John Branch: 171-173 nee 
W n St John, N.B. 
Used in Offices Where rompegnde is Essential ian tins 
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Optimism Spreads 


HE New Year dawns with a 
smile of optimism. Confi- 
. dence, which is the basis of all 
he trade, is being restored; with it 


New comes increased activity in manu- 
Year's facturing centres. Money loosens, 


G ti and a spirit of cheerfulness pre- 
sreetings i. 

S vails. The old year has passed; 
the new year dawns—a harbinger 


of better times. 


: Service Spells Success 


With full staff, we are at your ser- 
vice offering our high standard 
Loose-Leaf Systems. These sys- 








The tems will put your accounting 
Standard upon a solid basis of efhiciency 
which will prove valuable in times 

of of depression or prosperity. 
Quality Economical in that they eliminate 

| all unnecessary labor detail and 


expense; reliable in the adequate 
service rendered. 


Let us demonstrate the advantages of our 
systems in your business. Your request will 
receive prompt attention. 


The Copeland-Chatterson Co., Limited 
TORONTO 


Representatives in all the principal cities of Canada 


























The Spies 


Continued from Page 16. 


to the smallest details, in the roles they 
nad assumed. No one would have suspect- 
ed from the soft tones of Parsons that he 
was not born any nearer to England than 
Munich. He had absolutely perfected his 
accent. I believe he kept up the role even 
when he knew positively that no one was 
within a hundred yards of him. Our in- 
vestigations show that Parsons, whose 
real name, by the way, was Muller, was a 
regular swashbuckler in his college days, 
noisy, quarrelsome and addicted to hard 
language. Hartley, we haven’t been able 
to trace up yet but I feel convinced that he 
had served as an officer in the German 
army. 

“Their system was a subtle one. I don’t 
suppose they exchanged a word during the 
whole time they were in Ottawa. They 
communicated with each other every day, 
however, by a series of signals that had 
been carefully worked out. I believe 
every move Parsons made was according 
to code. When he walked down the street 
the way he carried his newspaper con- 
veyed some information to Hartley on the 
other side. I am convinced he selected his 
food at the restaurant and handled his 
knife and fork on a system of signals. 

“Of this I am certain. Hartley had 
some means of observing Parsons’ room 
below and, while we watched Parsons as 
he played on the piano and worked out 
supposed chess problems, we were actu- 


ally observing the transfer of information. 


Every air that Parsons played had its 
place in the code. The chess board was the 
best thing of all, however. By moving the 
pieces about, Parsons was able to give out 
messages with almost the ease of a naval 
code. 

“Their system was based on excessive 
caution. Ordinary men would have been 
content to pass notes from room to room. 
But these two were not ordinary men. 
They represented the superman idea ap- 
plied to espionage; and they were leaving, 
as they thought, no possible means of 
detection.” 


DETECTION OF SUBMARINES MAY 
BE POSSIBLE. 

No matter how silently the engines of 
a submarine torpedo boat may work, the 
propellers are bound to set up vibrations 
that are transmitted through the water, 
and the suggestion is made that it may 
be possible to devise an instrument of 
such delicacy that the presence of a sub- 
marine, even when miles away, may be 
detected with certainty and its direction 
and distance determined. Such an instru- 
ment, like the submarine telephone, would 
simply take advantage of the strong 
transmission of sound waves through the 
water. It would practically rob naval 
warfare of one of its worst terrors. Seat- 
ed far below deck in a battleship, the 
watcher with such an instrument could 
hear the throb of the propellers while the 
submarine was miles away and long be- 
fore it would be possible to see its peri- 
scope, and its efficiency would not be 
affected by darkness or by muddy water. 
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Excess Value In Abundance 


Phe only ordinary thing about the 1915 Overland is the price. 


In every other respect itis an extraordinary value. 


The large tires—34 inch x 4 inch—are unusual. 


So is the convenient arrangement of the electric controls. 


The switches are on the steering column 
them. 
There is a high tension magneto. 





right where you want 


Many cars have only cheaper and ordinary battery systems, but the 
Overland, like all the high priced cars, has the finest high tension 


magneto. 


To be sure, other cars probably have some of these features, but only 
those cars which sell for very much more money. 


In the Overland you get the latest things and best of everything at 


an exceptionally moderate price. 
[Look up the Overland dealer in your town. 
Please address department 18. 


Overland Model 80 T $1425 Overland Model 81 7 

Overland Model 80 R $7390 Overland Model 81 R 

Overland Model 80 Coupe ; $9150 Ss Cylinder Model 
All prices 1. 0. Ham lton, Ont 


Catalogue on request. 


{ 


The Willys-Overland of Canada, Limited 


HAMILTON, ONTARIO 
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HOLMES: “Did you eas 
Watson, the tremblin 
the lack-lustre eye, — ner- 
vous attitude, the sallow skin, 
the fear of impending disaster? 


“Clearly, that man is an in- 
veterate coffee-drinker, and— 


WATSON: ‘‘ What he needs is 


POSTUM 


‘*There’s a Reason’’ 














